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HIS THOUGHTS. 


(Rumanian. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





THE books of men are naught, 
Unless He holds the pen; 

He reads the unwritten manuscript— 
The secret thoughts of men! 


But no man reads His thoughts, 
Tho written large they be; 
His words are worlds, but what they mean 
He knows, and only He! 
New York CIryY. 
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A DREAM OF SAPPHO. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 








) DREAMED of Sappho on a summer night. 

Her nightingales were singing in the trees 

Beside the castled river; and the wind 

Fell like a woman’s fingers on my cheek. 

And then I slept and dreamed and marked no change ; 
The night went on with me into my dream, 

This only I remember, that I said: 

“O Sappho! ere I leave this paradise, 

Sing me one song of those lost books of yours 
For which we poets still go sorrowing ; 

That when I meet my fellows‘on the earth 

I may rejoice them more than many pearls’; °¢ 
And she, the sweetly-smiling, answered me, 

As one who dreams: “I have forgotten them.” 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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PINK HYACINTHS. 


BY MINNIE QUINN. 











AN odorous breath of blossoms pure and sweet, 

Pink hyacinths that come when spring winds blow, 
And star the emerald grass about our feet, 

Where late has lain the mantle of the snow. 


I stoop and pluck one dainty, waxlike bloom, 
That blushes with the hue of early dawn, 
And as I breathe its subtly sweet perfume, 
I sigh to think of springtimes that are gone. 


But flowers will bloom with each returning spring, 
And robins nest with every maiden year ; 

Then why should we not tune our hearts and sing, 
Nor sigh for music fled and spring flowers sere ? 
ATLANTA, Ga, 
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EVOLUTION IN THE GENESEE VALLEY. 
BY HANFORD A. EDSON, D.D. 


For the first time in thirty years I have been observing 
the change from spring to summer here in Western New 
York. On the farms and in the gardens, in the woods 
and along the country roads old friends greet me ; but 
almost as frequently newcomers, foreigners, intruders, 
look me in the face, while those I knew are gone. 

I should not feel quite at home on the well-worn flag- 
stones in the dooryard without a generous crop of broad- 
leaved plantain (Plantago major) on either hand ; but 
what businees here has its faraway cousin, the English 
plantain (Plantago lanceolata)? ‘‘ How long has it been 
here?” I was not slow inasking. “‘ Oh, six or seven years, 
Perhaps. It’s a dandy.” 

“Have you got any ‘long John’ (Camelina sativa) on 
your place?” drawled a lean New Eaglander. “It’s a 
kind of wild flex, but in these parts we call it ‘long 
John.’ You'll know it when you git it. It come in about 
fifteen year ago. We have kep’ it off uv our ground by 
watchin’ the thrashin’ machines, The machines ’1l come 
from them farms south uv us all cluttered up with a 
bushel or two uv seed. It’sa red seed. There’s another 

thing we've got to look out fur now—the Rooshian this 





tle. It was brung from Dakoty by the Mennonites, an’ 
has traveled as fur east as Ohio, We ought to hev a 
Guv’ment appropriation to git rid uv it. It’s turrible, 
an’ in Rooshia hundreds uv acres has ben giv up to it.” 

I did not need the Yankee’s observations to call my 
attention to the wild carrot, another “ dandy ” new- 
comer here. The roadsides, for miles together, are 
already infested with it. 

There is a sort of comfort in discovering that the pro- 
found and stubborn burdock, the sprightly Canada 
thistle, the lively yellow mustard, and the ‘“‘ cheese- 
weed” (Malva rotundifolia) of our childhood must still 
be labored with, and in the some old corners. They have 
shown a persistence sufficient to win admiration, if not 
immunity. Immunity appears to be what another 
friend really has won. In former days, as May came on, 
there was sure to bea great ado about redroot (Litho- 
spermum arvense) in the wheat. Boys in regiments, 
released from school, explored the fields, bent on exter- 
minating the pest. But redroot has finally gained the 
day, and farmers let it alone. Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“*pusly ” (Portulaca oleracea) also holds on, behaving 
just as it used todo, It is still ‘as meanas pusly.” I 
have sport with gill-over-the-ground (Nepeta glechoma), 
long familiar and friendly in the woods. But the blue- 
eyed damsel has strayed from home and is disposed to 
claim a place among the peas and onions. So have the 
buttercups (Ranunculus acris), of late come in, and they 
seem offended not to be loved and cherished as pretty 
and innocent flowers of the garden. However, I am 
eating asparagus from the same roots that fed the family 
half a century ago, and I am thus encouraged to see that 
bad and pestiferous things cannot claim all the stedfast- 
ness. Right there, too, over the cobblestone fence, are 
the very shagbark hickories that I clubbed for nuts 
when a grammar-school boy. Wheat grows about them 
still. But white wheat, formerly making the granaries 
here co handsome and rich, has vanished. Indeed, this is 
no morea great wheat valley. Beans, coming in the 
sixties to feed the soldiers of the Union, and as a substi- 
tute for the weevil-ruined wheat, are here in ever-in- 
creasing profusion; and we have now to make the 
acquaintance of bean planters, bean cultivators, bean 
harvesters, bean threshers, bean pickers and bean houses. 
And yet we had thought we were Yankee enough to 
**know beans ” already. 

But evolution is sometimes revolution. Checks and 
stoppages are reached on the road of progress. 

**IT dunno about them old Isabellas,” said a grape 
grower. ‘‘ They used to be splendid ; but it may be the 
climate is changin’, They don’t seem to do well any 
more. They don’t git the sugar into ’em.” 

Possibly, however, except for palates that carry mem- 
ory with them, there will be thought to be something 
better than Isabellas. The youngsters are content with 
Brightons, Dianas, Salems, Wordens and Niagaras. 

Crossing the narrow line between vegetables and ani- 
mals, may I venture to inquire what has become of the 
fleet, handSome, nervous, long-lived Morgan horses ? 
I remember the old doctor’s fonduess for them, as they 
sped along the heavy clay roads. ‘‘ The stock is clean 
run out. You can’t git ’em any more.” But emigrants 
from this valley to the Dakotas come back with carloads 
of broncos, and the entire male populations begins to 
limp from the kicks and throws of this wild beast. For- 
tunately the wheelman’s craze has come just in time to 
check the bronco’s depredations. Incidentally, too, we 
have the survival and revival of ‘‘ The Wayside Inn”: 


** All things come round to him who will but wait.” 


I miss the black squirrel—only a “‘ sport,” but formerly 
a common sport. For consolation I find Robin red- 
breast as prompt as ever in the cherry tree, and as 
blithe as ever with his matchless day-dawn greeting. 
And orioles, descendants, no doubt, of those I knew so 
well, cling to the decrepit apple trees, build nests on the 
same high boughs, and sing how happily! When I take 
my rod in hand, not with Solomon’s fear of sparing it, 
but only for fish, I learn my lesson over again—that 
things have changed, there has been evolution. I can 
find the old “‘ holes,” at the “red willows” (Cornus 
sanguinea), *‘ below the aquedock ” and “at the flume ”: 
but what are these new-fangled fish? They are indeed 
larger. Itissaid they are not coarser in flavor. Cer- 
tainly they are foreigners, however—these “brown 
trout’’ of the Fish Commission. 


Of one departure the boys will be sorry to learn. I 
seems that there is not much sport hunting bumblebee 
nests any more, 

** You don’t see many of ’em now. That's the reason 
why we don’t git no more clover seed in this country. 
I can remember when you couldn’t plow a furrow, 
summer follerin’, without stirrin up a nest or two.” 

One wonders most, however, at the transformation of 
the people. The old names are vanishing—the Macs 
from Scotland, and the Old-Testament roster from New 
England. Farms are rented. They are divided and sold 
in parcels to sons of Erin. While formerly this town- 
ship could boast of buta single African resident, there 
are now scores of descendants of slaves—mainly from 
Virginia. The Canadian Frenchman, who used to appear 
at harvest-time, is almost unknown—machines making 
the harvesting swift and light, and extra jobs corre- 
spondingly scarce. Instead, tho notin his place, appears 
the Italian—camping out, living in box-cars, building 
the railroads, digging the canals, taking the tasks which 
formerly belonged to the Irishman alone, 

SCOTTSVILLE, N. Y. 
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RELIGION AS AN INSTINCT AND RELIGION 
AS A LIFE. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 











It is easy for a man to imagine that because he has re- 
ligious sensibilities he is, therefore, a religious man. 
Nebuchadnezzar once pronounced a vigorous confession 
of faith in the God of Daniel, and the next thing we 
know of his doing was to set up a golden image, order 
all the officers of his realm to prostrate themselves before 
it, and consign to a horrible death three of the worship- 
ers of that same God whom he had just confessed to be- 
a God of gods, on no other ground than that they declined 
to participate in the idolatry ; which shows how little 
way the religious sense, so apparent in the old Babylo- 
nian, really goes toward composing a thoroughly, practi- 
cally religious character ; and how much there may be, 
in a man, of this belief in the divine, how much sensi- 
tiveness to the supernatural, how quick and eagera 
responsiveness to demonstration of the celestial, what 
accuracy and soundness of credal statement, without 
there being in him as yet anything that constitutes him 
a veritable man of God—without his theism having made 
the first approach toward becoming godliness. 

The above-quoted instance of Nebuchadnezzar is 
valuable as illustration of a fact needing with some 
frequency to be pressed home to us, that there may be 
in a man no end of delicate religious sensibilities and 
fine religious perceptions, without his being in any man- 
ner so related to our religion or to the God of our reli- 
gion as to have either one or the other the formative 
material of his character or the determinative principle 
of his life and behavior. This sense of divine things, 
which a sinner has just as well as a saint, and which 
Satan has just as truly as Gabriel, is by no means to be 
slurred over, but at the same time must not be pushed 
beyond its proper scope, nor estimated at more than its 
just worth. It is not religion, it is not character ; just 
as a fine artistic sense is not itself the power to paint, 
nor the genius to sing. Without the art-sense we could 
could not sing; but its presence in us is no guaranty of 
song. A musical sense does not make us musical, nor a 
religious sense make us religious. In the one case it is 
only such a faculty as makes music possible to us ; in 
the other it is only such a faculty as makes religion pos- 
sible to us and practicable ; it is the skylight up through 
which the soul gazes into the firmament, with nothing 
yet to make it certain that the soul itself will rise to the 
hight of its vision or even move in the line of its vision. 

This sense of the divine, then, is nothing more than a 
part of our mental build, not to be escaped, therefore, 

any more than any other constituent organ of the mind, 
nor any more to be reckoned as symptomatic or deter- 
minative of actual religious character than any other 
portion of our mental apparatus. This idea of the divine 
works constructively through almost the entire range of 
ourthinking. It is the broad, deep postulate upon which 
in one form or another our science and our philosophy 
are founded. It is the point back to which thought when 
pushed long and hard enough has to retreat. But all 
of that is only s necessity of the mind. The mind is 
made to work in that way. Saintly mind works so; 
villainous mind works so. There is no religion in the 
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fact, nothing that can of itself take hold of our bad im- 
pulses and cripple them, or bold of our good impulses 
and gather them into the firm knot of a manly purpose, 
or take hold of us and recreate us till we become renewed 
men. Religious perceptions have no more power to 
establish me in the kingdom ef Heaven than visual per- 
ceptions have to lift me bodily into the air and set me 
down in Aleyone. We may have God in our thought and 
in our philosophy, and by the ordination of nature we 
are obliged to have him there, The critical question is 
not whether the divine idea regulates our thinking, but 
whether God regulates us, 

It is just such a belief as that that we can have, for 
instance, in the divineness of nature, about which so 
much has been prettily and elegantly said. Constituted 
as the mind is there is something in the notion of God in 
nature that is immensely satisfying. There is a certain 
dignity and sublimity pertaining to the world we live 
upon, and the universe in which we form a part, so soon 
as it is regarded, all of it, as the tabernacle of the divine 
indwelling, the great body in which the God soul is in- 
corporated. This doctrine falls into easy pace with the 
rhythm of our thoughts. We love to read those Psalms 
of David in which the conception comes to its inspired 
expression. There is a certain majesty in the flow of the 
thought and the roll of the words ; and in the majestical 
there is always an ingredient of the magical. Men, good 
men, bad men, no matter which, Christian men and un- 
regenerate, indifferently, will read an essay, or attend to 
a discourse whose single aim it is to illustrate the inti- 
macy that subsists between the processes of God’s mind 
and the processes in the organic and inorganic world ; 
and such discourses,if cleverly and glowingly composed, 
are received with approbation by all alike ; it is a kird of 
intellectual music ; it fills out to the full certain capaci- 
ties of thought not so often supplied, and that love to feel 
themselves distended—gives experience of mental expan- 
sion, touches us at a point of vigor that enjoys being 
stirred up to action; there is about it all a thrill that 
affects us like strains of martial music or the triumphant 
progressions of an oratorio. But with all the occupation 
that such a sermon might give to the religious sense, the 
sermon itself has no religionizing power ; it is all inside 
the realm of art and philosophy still. It does not reveal 
to us God as a personal fact to whom we are personally 
related. Men of corrupt taste equally with others can 
yield to such a sermon delighted attention. It neither 
convicts them of sin nor reminds them of sin. 

Then, again, men derive the same quality of satisfac- 
tion from construing history as divinely shaped and 
organized ; all events of it held under contribution to 
the established purposes of God. Here is the art idea 
again, not a whit more or less religious than before. It 
pleases the mind exactly as a skilfully drawn picture 
does the eye. There is in this that discovery of unity in 
manifoldness that is always a delight, whether detected 
on canvas or in marble, in art or in science, in chemis- 
try, botany or astronomy. Of course, the doctrine of 
God in history can be so presented as to bring disquiet 
to the unholy and minister confidence to the Chrietian. 
But it still remains true that a man who is ungodly, and 
one even who is low-lived and bestial, if he be a person 
of any breadth and brilliancy of conception, can derive 
from the doctrine of God in history a delight that is 
almost inexpressible, being to him again the source of a 
kind of mental exhilaration and intoxication, working 
in the mind an ecstasy without operating at the heart 
as a reminder or a discipline. 

Closely akin to this is the pleasure which even wicked 
men take in- the beauty of holy men’s conduct. We 
delight in the story of a fine, heroic achievement, tho we 
might never have had the courage to do the same deed 
ourselves, All the world applauds Regulus. There are 
not many men that would do as Regulus, There are 
men on all these streets, and some of them come into 
the churches and pray, who deny God every day, who 
yet are delighted with the tragic, moral beauty of 
Meshach in the furnace and Daniel among the lions, 
Now, if these men appreciated what Daniel in the lion’s 
den meant—that it meant that Daniel would rather die 
than practice the most inconspicuous treason to 
Jehovah—and if then they would let the story 
come close home to their own consciences, not 
esthetic tastes, not ethical ideals, but their own 
consciences—truthful, earnest and urgent, the very 
name ‘‘ Daniel” would burn its quick, relentless way 
into the marrow of their unsubmitted and self-deceiving 
souls. And men whose peace has not been made with 
God come into the house of God, and continue coming, 
and join in the songs of penitence and praise, every 
stanza of which is full of condemnation to them if appre- 
hended religiously instead of artistically, and unite in 
prayers of repentance and pardon-seeking, every clause 
of which is loaded with rebuke, if understood in the 
sense in which Christian devotion and an honest pulpit 
intend it. 

All of which shows us that it is possible for men now, 
as in the old time, to say all kinds of amiable and patron- 
izing things about Jehovah, and even to enter his temple 
and participate in the service of sacrifice, and yet tocome 
really into no closer relation with God asa personal God, 
@ sovereign, a consuming fire to every man who holds 
himself aloof in impenitence,a Savior to all them that 
commit themselves to him in loving obedience, than did 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Nebuchadnezzar, who complimented God to-day ard 
burned his worshipers to morrow. It is time for us all, 
in the midst of an irresolute generation, to be persuaded 
and to act upon the persuasion that religion is not artis- 
tic delight in a divine idea, but personal loyalty to a 
divine Savior, a condition in which we take from him 
our law and our life, and yield to him the allegiance of 
our heart and our service. 
New Youk Crry. 
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NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH BARTHE- 
LEMY SAINT-HILAIRE. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 





THERE died in Paris a few months ago, at the advanced 
age of ninety, a man who bad made a mark as a scholar, 
professor, statesman and diplomatist. I refer to the ven- 
erable Jules Barthelémy Saint-Hilaire, the translator 
and commentator of Aristotle, sometime President of 
the College of France, the Fidus Achates of Thiers dur- 
ing the latter’s presidency, and the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, some fifteen years ago. 

But Barthelémy Saint-Hilaire has still another claim 
on our attention, and especially on that of the readers of 
a paper like THE INDEPENDENT. He is one of those theistic 
republicans of the school of 1848, who held that belief in 
a Supreme Being and belief in the republican form of gov- 
ernment were not incompatible. In which respect he 
differed radically from the present French republican 
school, or perhaps it would be more exact to say, from 
the Paris republican school, that holds materialism and 
even atheism as synonymous with republicanism and 
modern deniocracy. 

During the closing years of his abnormally long and 
well-filled life, it was my good fortune to have occasional 
conversations with this high-minded philosopher. With 
his approval, I made, later, full notes on what he said, 
which were afterward revised by him. From these 
manuscripts I select the following extracts, 

Pakis, FRANOE. 





The two greatest public men of France during the nine- 
teenth century were Napoleon I and Thiers. However, the 
faults and crimes of the first equaled his grand qualities. 
But the whole life of the second was one long, continual 
labor for self-improvement and in the interest of his coun- 
try. His Histories are admirable works, and have never 
been surpassed. That devoted to the Consulate and Em- 
pire places the author among theseven or eight great 
historians of humanity. 





I never saw much of Gambetta. He belonged toa Bo- 
hemian circle that was foreign to me. He led a loose life, 
which finally carried him off, a wreck, at an early age. I 
predicted his political fall three years before it occurred. 
I founded my prediction on the fact that he never studied. 
He possessed wonderful volubility. He could mount into 
the tribune on a sudden and express himself with remark- 
able eloquence. But his thoughts were only words and 
generalities. He never prepared himself with care, never 
studied. He was a greatly over-estimated man ; rough 
and common. 

I well remember his manner and appearance when he 
came to take possession of the Foreign Office, over which 
I had been presiding for the past fifteen months. He did 
not prearrange the hour of his coming, in fact he scarcely 
announced his arrival at my bureau. The servant who 
opened the door was almost pushed aside by Gambetta, 
who bounced into the room like a gamin, I might almost 
say like a voyou. He was accompanied by M. Spuller. 
* Me voila,” were his first words; “et voici mon com- 
plice,” he continued, designating M. Spuller. ‘‘ Oh no, not 
your accomplice,” I interrupted, ‘‘ but your friend.’ ‘‘ No, 
my accomplice,” he repeated. Hesat down, and then I 
took the liberty, on account of the great difference of our 
ages and my several months experience at the Foreign 
Office, to read him a little lesson. He had recently said 
some rash and impolitic things at Cherbourg, threatening 
Germany in a most puerile manner. I called his attention 
to this passage of his speech, and then remarked: 

“This is all very unstatesmanlike. Itis never wise to 
menace anenemy. It simply enables him to be prepared 
for your attack. The Germans are not so foolish as to act 
in that wise. I have given special attention to them and 
their diplomacy since I have been in office. They are cor- 
rect, curteous and frank. You cannot frighten them by 
bluster. They are not the sort of people to tremble at ful- 
minations.”’ 

And so I went on. Gambetta took it very well, for he 
could scarcely do otherwise under the circumstances; and 
I should have given him my mind on the subject, whether 
or no, for he richly deserved a lecture. 





MacMahon was a brave, honest soldier; but that was all. 
He was without intellectual ability. It was painful to see 
a man with all Thiers’s power, armed at every point, and 
who could be so useful to his country, pushed aside to 
make room for a presidential nullity. 





M. Grévy was an able man provided others did the work. 
He was excessively lazy. Why, you could find him in bed 
at nine and even at ten o’clock in the morning. Thiers, 
on the other hand, was, like myself, an exceedingly early 
riser. During his presidency we were both at our desks by 
six o’clock every morning. Thiers possessed the faculty of 
making himself go to sleep when he liked. While sitting 
in a chair, he could throw his head back and take a doze. 
He generally took a nap from six to eight in the evening. 





When the Duke de Grammont, French Minister of For- 
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eign Affairs, in July, 1870, stood in the tribune of the Leg: 
islative Body reading the declaration of war against Ger. 
many, he kept his hands in his vest pockets, and neither in 
manner nor in speech seemed conscious of the grave even; 
in which he was acting such a terrible part. 





There are two dark clouds on the French political hori. 
zon. One is the Russian alliaace, and the other is the finan. 
cial condition of the country. 

This Russian alliance is both dangerous and unnatural, 
If France and Russia join in a war against Germany andit 
is successful, we may get back again the left bank of the 
Rhine and Russia secure Turkey. Thus will we have en. 
abled the northern colossus to become still greater and sti}} 
more threatening to European civilization. 

But if the war is unsuccessful, then what? Russia wil] 
lose nothing. She is safe in her septentrional fastnesses, 
Europe has not forgotten the expedition to Moscow. But 
France is not so safe. Far from it. She is right where 
everybody can fall upon her. She is surrounded by many 
and jealous States. If we are beaten, Italy would be only 
too glad to get back again Savoy and Nice and advance her 
frontiers well up toward Lyons. Germany would seize 
the northeastern line of Departments, Belgium would be 
given Picardy, while Spain would take in the Departments 
lying along the base of the Pyrenees. It would be the 
partitioning of Poland over again. 

This alliance is selfish and insincere on both sides, 
Russia wants Constantinople and France wants Alsace. 
Lorraine. Each country wishes to use the other in order to 
accomplish its own ends. That is all there is in this pre- 
tended warm and sudden friendship between these two na- 
tions so utterly different in their history, aspirations and 
form of Government. 


In the domain of finance, we are surely on the highroad 
to bankruptcy or repudiation in France. During the first 
revolution we were forced to pay seven sous on the franc 
in order to wipe out a debt which it would have been im- 
possible to liquidate honestly. And to day the situation is 
becoming much the same. We go on borrowing year by 
year. Every budget shows a deficit. There can be nothing 
left for us but repudiation. Portugal has had to repudi- 
ate. But that is a small State, and such an act there has 
not produced the catastrophe in the financial world that 
the bankruptcy of a great country like France would cc- 
casion. And yet our public men and financiers never 
weary in dilating on the prosperity of France! 


I was a republican at a very early age, and in my 
studies on the subject turned to Aristotle and read his 
Politics.” Allisthere. It is the greatest book on the 
subject that has ever been, or ever will be, written! So 
delighted was I with it, that I then and there formed the 
plan of producing a new and complete translation of all of 
Aristotle’s works. So, just fresh from the lycée, at the age 
of seventeen, I returned to my Greek studies which I pur- 
sued assiduously for five years. At that time I was an 
attaché in the Treasury Department, earning next to noth 
ing. A common friend spoke to Cousin, who was then all- 
powerful, of me and my studies. He was curious to see 
a@ young man who was devoting all his leisure moments to 
Aristotle. So he sent for me, and I called on him armed 
with some of my translation. He asked me several ques- 
tions and appeared satisfied that I understood my subject, 
Another friend informed him that I had a fixed, deter- 
mined character and that I would complete my labor if I 
lived. And I did live to finish it, but not till more than 
sixty years had passed by. I began my translation on 
January 2d, 1832. 

My Aristotle labors were greatly retarded by my partici- 
pation in active politics. When in politics I gave nearly 
all my attention toit. But the moment I was free, then I 
returned to my favorite literary work. I believe thorough- 
ly in the principle that a citizen owes his first duty to the 
State, that there is nothing higher or. nobler than public 
life. So I made it a rule never to try to shirk political 
duties so as to be able to remain quietin my study. 





SUICIDES. 
BY JAMES H. TAYLOR, D.D. 


THERE is a general feeling that suicides are largely on 
the increase, A statement has appeared in print and 
been quoted, that the aggregate in this country for the 
last year has been 180,000, A tabulated statement in the 
‘* Almanac” of the New York World giving the number 
of suicides per 100,000 persons, in each of the civilized 
countries of the world, puts the United States at 3.5 per 
100,000. That, on the basis of 70,000,000 population, 
makes our aggregate 2,450 per year, Applying to the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics in Washington for authori‘a- 
tive information, the following tabulated statement, by 
decades, comes, accompanied by the remark, ‘‘ There is 
no doubt, however, but that the number of suicides re- 
ported by the numerators falls much below the actual 
facts.” 


Year. Population. Suicides. 
| re 23,191,876 491 
ID gc ksuave ncvncesencs 31,443,321 993 
BIID sinned cccavnsse0ness 38,558,371 1,345 
1880....... Scie asoneae 50,155,783 2,511 
DIB iia vinces dacceseses 62,622,250 3,982 


This gives the following : 


Increase of population, 1850 to 1860= .35+ 
3 “ suicides, “ow 1+ 


= “* population, 1860 to 1870— .22+ 


ih “ suicides, on == (35+ 
is * population, 1870 to 1880= .30+ 
a * suicides, ee BB+ 


<j * population, 1880 to 1890 .24+ 
os “ suicides, “ “ * = 6+ 
- * population, 1850 to 1890«1.70+ 
ity o suicides, oy oo “ =7.00 + 
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Estimating ‘by the 100,000 persons, we have, in 1859, 
9,11+ ; in 1860, 3.2+; in 1870, 3.4+ ; in 1880, 5.04; in 
1890,6 0+. This would give us, on the basis of 70,000,000 
population, an aggregate of 4,200 suicides for the year 
1890. 

The increase of suicides above that of population for 
these decades, tho not uniform, is positive and large, 
peing: population, 1.70; suicides, 7.00, An expert in 
sociology might be able to find very good reasons for 
these variations in the varying social and political con- 
ditions. It is surely observable that the smallest per- 
centage of suicides occurs in the decade that includes 
the War. That would naturally suggest the preventive 
tendency from minds being fully occupied with a hopeful 
struggle for some great and good achievement. 

But Barker’s report, as used in the New York World’s 
statement, makes revelations that are very suggestive. 
Why should Spain report an average of only 1.4 to the 
100,000; Ireland, 1.7; Russia, 2.9, while Austria reports 
91.2, Saxony, 31.1, and thecity of Dresden, 51? Russia, 
Ireland and Spain are not, surely, classed among the 
nations as making their subjects the most comfortable 
and contented with life. The most intensely papal 
countries and the most sternly monarchical appear, in 
this record, as the least given to suicides. The fact 
seems to suggest (1) that the priesthood has greater power 
of direct control than the Protestant Church—can it be by 
its use of the tenet of purgatory ?(2) that there isso much 
less liberty of the press in those countries, a far less volume 
of reading matter daily among the people. Would it 
not be reasonable to lay very great stress here—even the 
main stress? What better recipe could be given for pro- 
moting suicides than the parade that is made of them in 
thedaily papers of the United States? The sevenfold in- 
crease of suicides from 1850 to 1890 is not paralleled by the 
increase of population ; but it is paralleled by the increase 
in that time of daily reading matter that finds its way into 
all homes. Mental, morbid depression has doubtless 
been true, as a tendency of humanity, from the begin- 
ning ; but noone can doubt that anything which feeds 
such morbidness must greatly aggravate and increase it. 
Two sons, men of mature years, called to ask me to 
attend the funeral of their mother, a suicide ; and then in 
bitter anguish referred to the death of their father, also 
a suicide, six months before. From that time the 
mother scanned eagerly all papers for the instances of 
suicide, poring over all the particulars. Persons have 
confessed how they studied the papers for no other items 
of news. And our very best dailies will often have 
several such cases, with the particulars all spread out. 
This is 80 much a part of social life with us that a 
paper is not dishonored by such records. The public 
expects it. Now it is surely a pertinent and fair inquiry 
—Is it not probable that the large increase of suicides 
stands closely connected with the daily publication of 
suicides in detail of methods? Our country has thou- 
sands of homes where there is constant watchfulness 
and most painful solicitude over a dear one of such mor- 
bid tendencies, Daily papers, being as they are, have 
to be entirely excluded from such homes. The point of 
this article is to ask, Why not a law of Congress exclud- 
ing all such delineations from the current papers? If 
Congress passes laws suppressing obscene literature, 
why not a law to suppress literature that tends directly 
and very strongly to the destruction of life. It is well 
for all toknow about burglaries, murders, etc., that all 
may learn how to be on their guard ; but no conceivable 
good can result from the customary portraying of sui- 
cides and their methods, while much evil is certain to 
follow. One member of Congress has had this subject 
laid before him, and heis thinking. Shall he be encour- 
aged? Let medical journals have full liberty in this 
matter; but let the constant visitors to our homes have 
no liberty beyond stating the fact of death by suicide. 
Shall I have a second? 

Rome, N. ¥. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











Ove is not at all surprised to read that among other 
tokens of regard Dr. Jameson received on coming to 
England were no less than one hundred and thirty offers 
of marriage. To many persons, at all events, he fulfils 
their idea of a hero, and there is love (if you begin it 
with ph instead of f) in the very name of filibuster. 
What is probably the object of these ladies is, however, 
reflected glory, the acquisition of notoriety at second 
hand. It is absurd to suppose that people marry either 
for love or money. There are a score of other reasons 
which perhaps nobody can guess but themselves ; indeed, 
novhing is more common than the question we put to 
one another concerning our married acquaintance, 
‘What could have induced that woman to marry him ?” 
or vice versé. But notoriety is certainly one of the rea- 
fons. When Madeline Smith escaped by the skin of her 
teeth from an Edinburgh jury she had almost as many 
offers of marriage as Dr. Jameson. There is one thing 
12 marrying for money that there is seldom any hypoc. 
risy about it; where there is a great difference in position 
and age there can be none; so that at least there is no 
Mistake about it. There has, however, been one mistake 
which proves the rule, Hongrollier,an adventurer of 
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the last century, drew his last check for £20, and started 
to Bath in open pursuit of a Miss Trist, a tailor’s 
daughter, who had inherited £50,000. He succeeded in 
his object to a certain extent ; he married a Miss Trist of 
Bath, but it was not the right one, and she had a very 
inferior fortune, I am sorry to say the union was not a 
happy one. A poor nobleman, at a much later date, had 
better luck, and was asked by a friend how long his 
honeymoon would last. ‘Don’t talk to me of a honey- 
moon,” he replied ; it’s harvest mogn with me”; but “ my 
lady” was quite aware of it! The late Frederick Locker, 
who was quite as good a raconteur as a poet, ventured 
at times to make fun of the sentimental emotions. He 
tells us : 

“A lady in a widow’s cap, and possessed of a certain 
amount of fascination, startled a gentleman, into whose 
company she was unexpectedly thrown, by bursting into 
tears. ‘Why do you weep, madam ?’ politely asked the 
gentleman. ‘Oh, sir,’ replied the lady, gazing at him 
through her tears, ‘you do so remind me of my poor dear 
husband.’ Upon the gentleman inquiring with still po- 
liter, and, perhaps, warmer sympathy, ‘ Dear madam, am 
I then so very like him ?’ she replied, with a fresh gush of 
weeping, ‘Oh dear, no, sir, it’s because you are the very 
hopposite of him.’ ” 

The poet married twice himself and had no reason to 
repent of it ; he always said it was not “like pouring hot 
water upon used tea leaves”; a still better metaphor 
would have been “lighting a cigar after it has once ; one 
out,” which all smokers know is fatal. He tells a charm- 
ing story of the second marriage of a Scotsman. In 
North Britain, mourners wear ‘‘ weepers” long after the 
funeral is over, and this gentleman seems to have carried 
the custom to an unusual length. He left his home 
heart broken at the loss of his young wife and fied 
abroad. Presently, to every one’s astonishment, he wrote 
to bis housekeeper to say he was bringing home another 
partner. The day arrived, the carriage drove up, the 
bride descended. She was handed out by her husband, 
who still wore the hat he had worn at his first wife’s 
funeral, with the weeper hanging round it! 

There have been some pretty passages of arms of late 
between judges and counsel ; but they are trifles com- 
pared with these conflicts in the past. To the outsider, 
at all events, they generally seem to have arisen from 
the advocate presuming upon his reputation, and having 
become, so to speak, too big for the Court. In a contest 
between Curran and Justice Robinson, the latter, roused 
to fury by the former’s contemptuous behavior, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ If you say another word, sir, I’ll commit you.” 

**Very well, my lord,” was the reply ; “‘ it will be the 
best thing you have committed this year.” 

The judge appealed to his brethren to unfrock Curran, 
but. they declined to interfere. Mr. Sergeant Taddy 
seems to have been rather difficult for the Bench to deal 
with, and indeed it is clear they were very much afraid 
of him. 

“That is a very improper manner, sir,” said Mr, 
Justice Parke, ‘‘ for a counsel to address the court io.” 

‘* And that,” replied the sergeant, ‘‘ is a very improper 
manner for a judge to address a counsel in.” 

The Judge (Mr. Choake James tells us in his “‘ Curi- 
osities of Law and Lawyers”) rose and said with great 
wrath, ‘‘I protest, sir, you will compel me to do what 
will be very disagreeable to me.” 

‘*Do what you like, my lord,” said the sergeant. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Justice Parke, resuming his seat, 
‘*Thope I shall manifest the indulgence of a Christian 
Judge,” which he accordingly did, 

Sometimes, tho the judge caved in, the other advo- 
cates resented the tyranny of their big brother. Scar- 
lett used to dictate to the Court of King’s Bench, and 
on one occasion, after overruling the court, he snubbed 
the advocate opposed to him. ‘‘Are you aware, Mr. 
Adolphu:, you are not at the Old Bailey ?”’ 

‘*T am, Mr. Scarlett, for there the judge presides and 
not the counsel.” 

The mingling of the Senior United Service and the 
Athenzeum Clubs has always been a subject for the 
joker. They havenot many points incommon ; but they 
are close neighbors, and when one of them is in the 
hands of the decorator the other always opens its arms 
to itin welcome. Thothe members meet, however, they 
do not mix. The butler of the Athenzum is said to hail 
the arrival of the warriors, as being persons more likely 
to do his office justice than its habitual masters. ‘‘It is 
a pleasure, sir,” he is said to observe, ‘“‘ to see you gen- 
tlemen drink, You know what good wine is, whereas 
my masters are satisfied with Gladstone claret. But 
there—they spend all their money on books.” When, 
on the other hand, the savans and writers go over the 
way, they do not greatly diminish the stock of wines in 
the S. U.S. C. cellars. The elder warriors look with 
some suspicion on their learned guests, ‘‘ Another um- 
brella gone,” one of them is said to have observed the 
other day ; “this is what comes of letting bishops into 
the clubs.” 

It is curious that no book has yet been written about 
clubs save those of a bald and guide-book character. 
There are no places about which better anecdotes are 
told. They are excellent institutions for making nice 
acquaintances ; buton the other hand, as all meet under 
one roof, it is not so easy to drop them when they are 
not nice. An old friend of mine, who belonged to many 
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clubs, but who has now left them all—iet us hope for a 
still more desirable haven—accomplished this feat in a 
most satisfactory manner. He had been unhappily in- 
duced to second a candidate (one Jones we will call him) 
with very slight knowledge of him, and when it was too 
late discovored he was an unclubbable feliow, very rich 
and very stingy. The proposer became deadly ill before 
the election came on, so that my friend became solely 
responsible for this person, and with great difficulty got 
him in. Once elécted Jones, who knew nobody else, 
stuck to him like a leech. His attentions became intol- 
erable, and the more so since others commented upon 
them, and thought, since they were endured, that Jones 
must have lent him money. - This imputation my friend 
could not stand, and resolved to cut the connection at all 
hazards, His manner became so extremely cold that 
Jones inquired what was the matter. 

**Oh, nothing ; but I must say I think it strange you 
have never given your dinner.” 

‘*My dinner? What dinner ?” 

‘* Well, the dinner that is usually given to one’s chief 
supporters when one is elected to a club,” 

“*Is it necessary ?” asked Jones, already seeing a de- 
ficiency in his banker’s account. 

“I did not say it was necessary; I said it was usual.” 

Upon this the wretched Jones, who had never given a 
dinner to anybody, and didn’t know how to set about it, 
placed himself in my friend’s hands, and gave the steward 
carte blanche for a dinner for twelve. Here was achance 
indeed. My friend sent for the steward and ordered the 
best dinner that money could buy. 

‘* Peaches are very dear just now, sir,” murmured that 
official, astonished at his prodigality. 

“It is of no sort of consequence; let there be two 
dozen.” : 

Everything was on the same scale. It was really a 
splendid entertainment, four pounds a head at least, and 
completely successful ; for tho the host did not enjoy it 
very much, and looked out of his element, he never 
spoke to my friend afterward, which was of course his 
object. ; 

How strange it is that Africa, the least populated, and 
on the whole the least interesting of the four quarters of 
the globe, should always be written about at greater 
length than any of the others. From the days of Living- 
stone down to that of Slatin Pasha accounts of this region 
have always been published in extenso. When you have 
read one chapter about the Sidan you have read almost 
all ; one chief is the facsimile of another ; one tribe, one 
army stand for all; one rule of cruelty and bloodshed 
extends from end to end of the great barren tract. ‘he 
pictures of hideous men and still more hideous women 
that illustrate works on African travel do not enbance 
their attractions. If the writers would condense a little 
I feel sure they would have much more of the public’s 
attention, a ‘‘ tip” I give gratuitously to the annalists of 
the coming campaign. How strange it seems, by the by, 
to read that our troops are being taken up the Nile in 
Cook’s excursion steamers! Perhaps a time will come 
when our wars will be undertaken for us by that Univer- 
sal Provider, Mr. Whitely. He already, it is said, sup- 
plies military officers for balls and dinner parties, 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 


MOHAMMEDAN ABSTINENCE. 
BY IBRAHIM E, UL-KOURI. 








In the far East there is current a curious tradition 
explaining how ‘“‘ The Holy Prophet ” came to forbid his 
followers the use of all intoxicants. In its most com- 
mon form, as generally believed by most Eastern Chris- 
tians and even by some learned Mohammedans, it is 
this : 

In his youth Mohammed was wont to accompany his 
uncle on caravan expeditions from Al Madina to Da- 
mascus. Once, on their journey, the caravan stopped 
to rest under the shade of some willow trees which stood 
near a convent. As was the hospitable custom of his 
order, a monk, since known as the Monk of Behira, 
came down to meet the strangers, and in the conversa- 
tion which followed was greatly struck with the wisdom 
and beauty of the boy Mohammed. From that time on 
the two met each time the caravan passed by. The 
monk, following his good office, taught the boy concern- 
ing the Christian religion ; and he eagerly drank in the 
new wisdom, so strange to one who had been brought 
up in a family of idol worshipers. 

As the years passed by and Mohammed grew in fame, 
Al-Suhaby (the companions of the Prophet and afterward 
his califs) became jealous of Mohammed’s love for the 
monk and plotted against him. One evening they met 
together for boon-companionship. For meat they had 
pork, and for wine a sort known as ‘‘ Mary’s Tears,” 
Soon Mohammed and the monk, heavy with wine, fell 
into a deep sleep, whereupon one of the Al-Suhaby 
seized the chance to give vent to his jealousy. Stealthily 
approaching the sleepers, he drew Mohammed’s sword 
from its scabbard and slew the monk. On the morrow 
the Prophet was awakened by the wailing of his follow- 
ers, who protested, with tears in their eyes, that his 
friend had been foully assassinated. Mohammed, 
suspicious and enraged, commanded his men to draw 
their swords for inspection ; but, finding no blood on the 

shining blades, he was compelled to acquit them. Then, 
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in answer to their cries that he clear himself, he drew 
his own sword, and was horror-stricken to find it red 
with blood. Believing that he himself had committed 
the dreadful crime, he solemnly cursed the pork and the 
wine, and enjoined that thenceforth no follower of his 
should touch the accursed meat or the accursed drink ; 
and to this day no true follower of the Prophet will 
touch pork or wine, 
New York ory. 


THE YOUNG MAN—MASTER OF HIMSELF.* 
IL. 











BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





THE poets, who are ever the greatest of our moral 
teachers, have constantly, and in all ages, dwelt on the 
happiness and glory of the victors over themselves. 

So sings Virgil: 

* Felix qui potuit rerum cognoacere caussas 
Quique metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari," 
So Dante, to whom, as the reward of all his constancy 
and the issue of all his heart shaking visions, Virgil 
says: 
“ Thy judgment is now free, correct, and sound, 
And thou wouldst err didst thou not do its bidding, 
I crown and miter thee over thyself." 
So Shakespeare : 
“I have lost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is 
bestial.”’ 
So Fletcher : 


**Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all life, ail influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late ; 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fateful shadows that walk by us still,” 
So Sir Henry Wotton: 
** How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another's will ; 
* Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill ; 
Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 
This man is free from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, tho not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath al’,” 
So Milton, in prose : 

“He that holds himself in reverence and due esteem 
both for the dignity of God’s image upon him and for the 
sign of His redemption which he thinks to be marked vis- 
ibly upon his forehead, accounts himself to be a free person 
to do the noblest and godliest deeds.”’ 

So Wordsworth, of the man 
“Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won, 
This is the happy warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms would wish to be.” 
So Coleridge ; 
* Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man? Three treasures—life and light, 
And calm thoughts innocent as infants’ breath, 7 
And three firm friends, more sure than Day or Night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death,” 
So Matthew Arnold ; 
**Q air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thinein mine own heart I hear, 
Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery,” 
So Clough; 
** Seek seeker in thyself, and thou shalt find 
In the stones bread, and life in the blank mind.” 
So Sir Lewis Morris : 


“ Take thou no thought for aught save truth and right, 

Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure ; 
Wealth palls and honors, fame may not endure, 

And noble souls soon weary of delight. 

Keep innocence. ke all a true man ought, 
Let neither pleasures tempt, nor pain appal ; 

Who hath this he hath all things, having nought, 
Who hath it not hath nothing, having all.” 

And so another : 


“ Be your own palace, and the world’s your jail.” 


We may be quite sure beforehand that the first enuncia- 
tion of a truth so striking and so necessary as this will 
be found in Scripture, and our Lord uttered it in the 
most concise yet pregnant form. In the Authorized Ver- 
sion the words read, ‘‘ In your patience possess ye your 
eouls” (Luke 21:19). But the word ‘‘ possess” is 
xraofac, and the verse should be rendered, ‘“‘In your 
patience yeshall acquire your souls.” Possession of our- 
selves is not spontaneously bestowed upon us; itisa 
dominion which each man has to gain by labor and sore 
struggle. : 

And how is he to acquire it? 

There is no answer but the old, old answer. A new 
answer, an original answer, would be a false one. The 
answer is best given in the pages of the old Book—ever 
old yet ever new—which our mothers taught us. It is, 
‘¢‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” It is, 
‘¢ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of 
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the flesh.” The body of man may become frightfully 
depraved—it may be turned from a sanctuary into a 
charnel-house, full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness. * It may be desecrated from a shrine into a haunt 
of demons, the abode of goats and satyrs, and every 
obscene thing. The soul of man may be degraded from 
ahome of noble virtues into a cage of unclean beasts. 
But the spirit of man can never be polluted. It may be 
grieved ; it may be quenched ; it may be stifled within 
us ;- but perverted it cannot be. For it is divine; it is 
eternal ; itis God within us, and that whereby we have 
affinity with God. But the Dove cannot fly in unclean 
places, nor can the Holy Spirit abide in a polluted heart. 
It requires thus a constant prayer, a constant effort, to 
keep the heart pure. St. Paul was ‘“‘the man of the 
third heaven”—the ‘‘ heaven-treader,” as the Greek 
Church calls him ; yet even St. Paul says ; 

‘‘ This one thing I do; forgetting those things that are 
behind, and stretching forth unto those things that are 
before, 1 press toward the mark of the prize of my high 
calling in Christ Jesus ;” ‘‘so run I not as uncertainly ; so 
fight I not as one who beateth the air (with hypocritic 
feints), but I blacken my body with blows (imwmid(w) and 
lead it about as a slave (dovdaywyd), lest, by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should be re- 
jected.” 

Wesee, then, that victory is only for the resolute and the 
brave. How long and how severely did the Greek wrestler 
and the Roman gladiator train themselves, as do the mod- 
ern competitors in athletics at this day! How careful was 
their abstinence, how rigid their diet, how regular their 
exercises! If they could thus deny themselves, and control 
themselves, to win a corruptible crown, how much more 
should we do it to win the orégavo¢g aGuapdyrivoc, the crown 
woven of Heaven’s unfading amaranth? And it depends, 
under God, upon ourselves. ‘‘I confess it is my shame,” 
says the weak debauchee ; “‘ but it is not in my virtue to 
amend it.” ‘‘ Virtue! a fig!” truly answers the resolute 
scoundrel. ‘‘’Tis in ourselves that we are thus and thus, 
Our bodies are gardens to the which our wills are gar- 
deners ; so that if we will plant nettles or sow lettuce, 
set hyssop and weed up thyme, supply it with one gen- 
der of herbs or distract it with many, either to have it 
sterile with idleness or manned with industry, why, the 
power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. 
If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to 
prize another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our 
natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclu- 
sions; but we have reason to cool our raging motions, 
our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts,” 

And let no young man say, ‘ Alas, it is all too late! I 
have sold myself already, and for nought. I cannot dis- 
lodge from my enslaved soul the demons to whom, as to 
strong men armed, I have betrayed the fortress. Almost 
as far as I can look back—even in days when the clear- 
ness of memory is lost in the mists of ‘the dark back- 
ward and abysm of years,’—-I have been unfaithful. The 
crown has fallen from my head, for [have sinned.” Let 
every youth indignantly expel these soft pleadings of 
despondency ! They are snares of the Devil. Fight on, 
even if at sad moments it seems to you as tho your fights 
were all defeats. Repentance, it has been said, is the 
younger brother of Innocence itself. Ah, how those 
two brothers differ! The elder brother, Innocence, is 
brightand strong and ruddy and beautiful and happy ; 
the younger, Repentance, is pale, with withered features 
and downcast eyes and shaking hands. Itis his hard 
task to rescue a captive shut up in a lost self, that dun- 
geon without iron bars, a captive bound with fetters 
which are none the less heavy because they clank not 
and are invisible, But God who makes can remake and 
who created can restore. The task of Repentance is ten 
times harder than that of Innocence. It is ten times 
harder to break old habits, to recover lost ground, to 
rally the shamed and defeated soldiers of lost battles. Yet 
Repentance, by God’s grace, has again and again won 
the most splendid victories in human lives. No living 
man is lost; while there is life there is hope. Sin is 
nevera necessity, even when it has hardened into habit 
and petrified into character. Observe that Hope is a 
virtue as well as a grace ‘‘Thou art wearied in the 
greatness of thy way. Yet saidst thou not, There is no 
hope.” Had not St. Cyprian lived a thorougbly worldly 
and godless pagan life? Yet in middle age he became a 
saint of God, and underwent that transformation of 
character which he had deemed to be impossible. Had 
not St. Augustine lived through a corrupt boyhood, a 
sensual youth, an enslaved manhood? yet did he not be- 
come ‘‘a new creation”? 

Not one of you is so fallen into evil as to be unre- 
deemable. Christ, if you seek him, if you rally every 
force within you to obey his will, Christ can restore your 
sight, can strengthen your palsy, can touch your leprous 
soul into pure healthagain. You are a sinner now—tied 
and bound with the chain of your sin ; but Christ can roll 
off from you the strangling load and set you free, and 
you may yet die a holy man. 

*“ Can it be true the word he is declaring? 
Oh, let us trust him, for his words are fair! 
Man, what is this? and why art thou despairing ? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair.” 

There would be very much more to say on this great 
subject ; but I conclude with one word on the supreme 
blessedness of self-conquest. 
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It may be measured by the shame and anguish of 
disintegrated, a dual individuality, a reed shaken by 
the wind, a life swayed hither and thither by Opposing 
influence, a character composed of 


“ Pulses of nobleness, and aches of shame.” 


To the undecided, and the defeated, God has given their 
hearts’ desire, and sent leanness witbal into their couls, 
They have plucked Dead Sea apples and are poisoned ; 
they have clutched at bubbles which have burst at their 
touch. Old age leaves them like a boat which has 
struck upon a bank of mud in a fast-ebbing tide, which 
for them can flow no more. Their bodies are their 
prison house. Their self-destroyed self clings to them 
like a Nessus-shirt of agony which they think that they 
can never tear off. Such a man carries about with him, 
wherever he goes, his own punishment forever. Which 
way he flies is hell; himself is hell. He is, as one said 
who knew what it meant by grim experience, 


“Lord of himself, that heritage of wo.” 


On the other hand, he who has attained to self- mastery 
** has his own self for a better possession and an abid- 
ing.” The old copyists failed to understand the depth 
and grandeur of that passage of the Epistle to the He. 
brews (Heb. 10:34). They altered it into a meaning, 
true indeed, but much less profound and original, by 
writing (as in our Authorized Version), ‘‘ knowing in 
yourselves (év éavroic) that ye have in Heaven a better and 
an enduring substance.” The text and version are trebly 
faulty. The verse really consoles the suffering Hebrews 
in the midst of poverty and persecution, and accounts 
for their joy amid it all, by saying that they exulted in 
mercy and good works, “‘ learning (by these very trials) 
to recognize that ye had your own selves for a better 
possession than all the earthly goods of which they had 
been spoiled, and an abiding possession of which neither 
earth nor Hell could ever rob them.” That possession 
is the spiritual, the eternal life, overarched by the in- 
ward azure of that peace which no earthly clouds can 
darken. Even a heathen could feel something of this 
dignity, In one of Seneca’s tragedies an aged attendant 
in pointing out to Medeathe hopelessness of her fortunes: 

* Abiere Colchi, conjugis nulla est fides ; 
Nihilque superest, opibus e tantis, tibi,”— 
‘‘ Your husband is faithless, your soldiers have gone, 
your wealth is scattered ; what remains to you?” ‘‘Medea 
superest”—‘* Medea still remains to me!” is the mag- 
nificent reply. Iam still myself. He who has mastered 
himself stands on the sunlit hills above the storms. For. 
tune can strip him of all outward resources, but not of 
himeelf, not of the unconquerable will. The tree is still 
a tree, with all the potentialities of life within it, tho the 
whirlwind have stripped away its leaves. 
“Old age hath yet his honor and his toil: 


Death closes all; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done.” 


Therefore let every youth aim, first of all, and most of 
all, at self-mastery. Without it, he must be base and 
miserable ; with it, he cannot but be happy. Without 
it, other things are but “‘ gifts of the evil genii which are 
curses in disguise.” With it, he is God’s child, the 
possessor of blessedness now, the heir of eternal happi- 
ness hereafter. Without it, he will have nothing to give 
back to the God who made him but “ the dust of his 
body and the shipwreck of his soul”; with it, he has ful- 
filled the highest ends of his being, and shall have life 
for evermore. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PROPHETS AND VISIONARIES IN THE CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH. 


BY L. A. HASTINGS. 











Tus French Catholics have a new prophet ; a little girl 
of whom the newspapers relate that, declaring herself 
the mouthpiece of the Archangel Gabriel, she utters dark 
and menacing prophecies of war and bloodshed. A 
cablegram also has it that Mgr. Richard, Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Paris, has forbidden his priests to attend the 
mystical performances. They had been going there— 
like all other classes of Parisians—in great numbers. 

To one familiar with the inner workings of the Cath- 
olic Church all this is full of significance. One is re- 
minded how, some twenty yeara ago, Louise Lateau, the 
ecstatic and stigmatized woman of Bois d’Haine, Bel- 
gium, grew into a character of international importance, 
her miraculous trances and equally wonderful speeches 
being interpreted to signify a divine condemnation of 
Bismarck’s and Victor Emmanuel’s anti-papal policy. 
And how then, suddenly Louise faded out of promi- 


nence and publicity, aud was allowed to live her last 


years and to die without any fuss whatsoever. What did 
not become known to outsiders was that she had taken 
to denouncing now this, now that priest of the diocese ; 
that her bishop had blindly acted upon these denuncia- 
tions so as finally to make such an exhibition of himself 
that Rome had to step in, suspending him, and shutting 
the prophetical mouth of Louise forever. 

Roman Catholic Christendom is not exactly the well- 
oiled and never halting machine of Protestant imagina- 
tion. What is just now reported from Paris is simply 
bubbles on the surface of the water, indicative of certain 
currents deep down at the bottom which prudent prel- 
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ates, like the old Mgr. Richard—who before now has had 
trouble with wonder-working priests, and the like— 
would fain stop altogether. But not always may they 
be prevented from coming under the notice of the world 
at large; and ever and anon they prove strong enough in 
the end to carry even the prudent prelates off on their 
murky waves. 

To multitudes of Catholics the regular devotions of 
their Church do not always suffice. They hanker after 
something more stirring, more directly compelling— 
signs, portents, miracles, to demcnstrate beyond contro- 
versy that theirs is the only true creed. This tendency 
has made itself felt as long as the Catholic Church has 
been in existence; but quite naturally it is only from 
the age of the Reformation, when doubt and debate 
manifold grew irrepressible—came, so to speak, to stay— 
that an almost continuous line of its manifestations may 
be traced down through the centuries to the present day. 

The more important ones of the revelations occurring 
during the nineteenth century have all had a political 
bearing ; or, if they, did not have one from the start, 
they were soon made to develop it, under judicious 
training. From the days of the first French revolution 
throughout Catholic countries there have never been 
wanting fervent minds that felt themselves impelled to 
deliver alleged messages from God, chiefly directed 
against the efforts of the Governments to check the 
secular power of the Catholic Church. 

While each case possesses its individual characteris- 
tics, a certain sameness in what might, perhaps, be styled 
the managing of the celestial machinery may every- 
where be perceived, Generally the beginning is that to a 
pious child, or equally holy grown woman, a revelation is 
suddenly vouchsafed. The Virgin is the one most apt to 
appear ; but angels are also known to have materialized. 
In the official, or semi-official, reports the receiver of 
the supernatural communications is invariably repre- 
sented as highly surprised at this great honor, and totally 
unprepared for it. But wherever there is a chance to 
get at the past history of the ‘‘ medium”—to use the 
hypnotic expression—one never fails to discover that for 
yeara he, or she, had been in surroundings that would of 
necessity predispose a childlike believer for the sort of 
revelation that ultimately occurred. Thus the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart had been a hobby with the Jesuits a 
good while before one of their spiritual children, Mary 
Margaret Alacocque heard the Lord himself order her 
to become its apostle. And it would be as well to say 
right here, that the present writer for one feels con- 
vinced that wilful deceit or imposture rarely, if ever, 
enters as a factor of any considerable importance in the 
beginnings of these phenomena. The simple soul that 
imagines itself the recipient of revelations as a rule acts 
in perfect good faith—at the outset. Itisnot until later, 
when the ‘* bosses ”—pardon the word—take the matter in 
hand that the judicious admixture of a little pious fraud 
here and there becomes apparent. And the ‘‘ bosses” —the 
politically active ecclesiastics—only step in if the revela- 
tions are gaining more than local fame, and the political 
hour and atmosphere seem to call for some sort of super- 
natural interference, 

Whether or not the revelations just now taking place 
at Paris may be turned to church-political purpose, will 
depend on sundry conditions not here to be enumerated. 
But I shall here give an account of a typical and highly 
instructive case, derived froma Catholic source, of which 
more presently, 

It was on Saturday, September 19th, 1846, that Massi- 
min and Mélanie, respectively eleven and fourteen years 
of age, were tending sheep near La Salette, a mountain 
in the western Alps, not far from the Italian border. It 
was the eve of the feast of the Seven Dolors of Mary, one 
always used by the clergy to enjoin devotion to the Vir- 
gin, who suffered and still suffers so much for the sake 
of mankind. All of a sudden the children beheld a lady, 
surrounded by a brilliant light, sitting on a stone. The 
children’s description of her dress tallies strikingly with 
the customary outfit of images in European continental 
churches, especially those in country parishes. It is ten 
to one that the Madonna in the chapel of L3 Salette had 
&@ small chain with instruments of torture about her 
neck, and that she wore a yellow apron, as did the lady 
on the stone, according to Massimin and Mélanie. 

Here is what the lady said to the children : 


“If my people will not obey, I am forced to let free my 
Son’sarm. It isso strong and heavy that I can no longer 
retain it. If I wish to prevent my Son from abandoning 
you, I must pray incessantly. . . . Whatever you may 
do, you shall never be able to compensate all my solicitude 
for you. If the harvest is spoiled, it is through your own 
fault. Last year I wished to make you understand this by 
the rottenness of the potatoes, but you paid no attention 
to this. On the contrary, when you found your potatoes 
Spoiled, you swore, and mixed the name of my Son with 
your oaths. Your potatoes shall rot so fast that for 
Christmas you shall have no more! Worms shall destroy 
your wheat! The little that will grow shall be reduced to 
dust at the thrashing. A great famine shall come. Your 
chestnuts shall be spoiled, and your grapes shall rot !’’ 


So far the Virgin had spoken like a plain, sensible 
woman, doubtless echoing what the good parish priest 
had been telling his people Sunday after Sunday—to 
stop swearing, or else Heaven would spoil their crops. 
But in the report it is added that after the speech just 
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** a secret,” which she made them promise not to divulge 
until much later, 

In good truth, the boy Massimin somehow appears to 
have got into the revelation business by mistake. The 
Virgin spoke much longer to Mélanie than to him, and 
what has been published as her whispered information to 
him, is but mildly exciting. But with Mélanie it was 
quite different ; she was manifestly cut out for a proph- 
etess. Her biographer tells us that on her meeting with 
the Virgin becoming known, she was “‘ placed under the 
care of pious and prudent religious teachers,” and soon 
entereda convent. The question of the “‘ prudence” of 
her spiritual guides is, however, a mootone. The Im- 
perial Government sent her into exile twice—she seems 
to have returned once without permission, and if she 
hasn’t died recently, she is probably still at Castella- 
mare, near Naples, whence several of her lettera are 
dated. 

Her trouble was that she kept meddling in politics, 
denouncing Napoleon for not taking up the cudgels for 
the Pope with more vim, and penning letters to promi- 
nent people whose actions did not suit her. ‘I never 
liked Napoleon,” she avers in one of her letters ; and in 
another she remarks: ‘“‘I have written t> M. Thiers. 
Worse for him.” Her biographer also prints what pur- 
ports to be a ‘‘ manifestation” of her ‘‘ secret,” written 
in 1870 at Castellamare, and adds that as early as 1851 
she sent another account of it ‘‘ in a sealed letter” to the 
Pope. It is probable, tho, that at that early date 
Mélanie did not recall quite as many details as were 
later gradually elicited from her memory by events cor- 
responding to them,and maybe, by the suggestions of 
those “prudent” individuals under whose guidance 
her life was spent. 

To ordinary readers, the apocalyptic nonsense of 
Mélanie’s ‘‘secret,”in which Garibaldi figures as ‘‘a 
precursor of Antichrist,” is of far less interest than the 
manifest proof furnished by her letters, that at a certain 
period priests of her Church endeavored to have her play 
@ political part. As is well known, for years after the 
founding of the third French Republic, the monarchist 
parties, with their several clerical supporters, did not 
leave off plotting and scheming against the Government. 
It is an equally well-established fact, that at one time 
the Count of Chambord, *‘ Henry V,” had considerable 
chances of being proclaimed Kingof France. Now when 
one examines, together with Mélanie’s letters, the life of 
another prophetess, Palma Maria Addolorata Matarelli— 
for short, Palma d’Oria—which may be found in the 
same bouk, one’s attention will soon fasten upon a cer- 
tain Abbé Brandt. This clergyman seems to have spent 


.most of hia time flitting about from Frohsdorf, where 


he ‘‘saw Henry V three hours,” to Oria, where he 
** conversed twice with the holy widow Palma,” and from 
Rome, ‘‘ where he was admitted toa private audience 
with the Holy Father, during at least two hours,” to 
Castellamare, where he was with Mélanie no less than 
half a day! 

All this was conspiracy pure and simple, Palma 
d’U.ia foretold downright the return to France of a 
‘* Henry V”; and as far as one may see, it was the inten- 
tion to have Mélanie reveal ‘* the remainder of the secret ” 
—she had still some left, even after the letterof 1870—at 
the moment whensuch a revelation would be apt tostrike 
most effectively the mercurial minds of the French 
masses, It may be considered as beyond all doubt that 
there would have been a good deal about the Count of 
Chambord in *‘ the remainder.” 

The work upon which I have been drawing is entitled 
*‘ The Christian Trumpet ; or, Previsions and Predictions 
about Impending General Calamities, the Universal 
Triumph of the Church, the Coming of Antichrist, the 
Last Judgment, and the End of the World.” It is ‘‘ com- 
piled by Pellegrino, a missionary priest,” with ‘‘ Superior’s 
permission,” and published by Thos. B. Noohan & Co., 
Boston. The copy here used bears on its title-page 
‘Sixth Edition”; but I am told there are several further 
editions. And small wunder ; for it is a hugely interest- 
ing book. My ecanty extracts are far from doing justice 
to the wealth of its contents. Besides those of Mélanie 
and Palma Addolorata, there are accounts of David 
Lazzaretti, on whose forehead St. Peter has impressed a 
star, *‘ visible to all men,” and who, many people think, 
will be the next King of France, and of ever so many 
other holy men and women. One may also here learn 
all about Antichrist, An ‘extraordinary French lady 
of eminent and solid virtue,” declares that ‘‘ passing 
through a certain city, and having to stop at some hotel, 
she saw a woman witb her son, about twelve years old. 
As soon as the boy perceived the French lady he was 
seized with a violent colic.” ., . . Whereupon his 
mother, rather incautiously one would think, informed 

the extrdordinary lady that her son—was Antichrist ! 

Will it be believed that copies of this book are used ex- 
tensively by American Catholic colleges and academies as 
priz2s? That, in fact, year afver year American chil- 
dren carry to their homes this rubbish, to be devoured by 
themselves and their relations? So it is—the copy before 
me was awarded to a pupil of one of the leadiog boys’ 
schools in the Archdiocese of New York ; and I am in- 
formed that there is a constant demand for “‘ The Chris- 
tian Trumpet ” for similar purposes. 

It is here that I would take issue with my Roman 
Catholic friends, How can they fail to see that by en- 
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couraging such publications as the ‘‘Trumpet” they 
play into the hands of their enemies who are just now 
more Yigorously than ever clamoring about Roman 
Catholic hatred of R2publican institutions, and the like? 
Personally, I do not believe in the justice of this clamor ; 
but I am unable to deny that it might with some sem- 
blance of right be claimed to be borne out by the fact 
that a book like the one I have just been reviewing is ex- 
tensively circulated by American Church authorities. 
However, I would rather emphasize that while ‘‘ The 
Trumpet” may be exceptionally strong, as regards 
political ravings, it is easily matched, for utter absurd- 
ity, by a host of kindred publications, There is, for 
instance, that gem of unconscious grotesque humor, 
‘The Life of Sister Mary St. Peter”—also a popular 
prize book. It records the antics of a ‘‘simple little girl,’’ 
who styled herself ‘‘the little Ass of the Lord,” being 
only over-modest in characterizing her asininity as 
** little.” 

To wind up: Be the political aspects of the matter 
what they may, what I have here presented to the reader 
certainly more than justifies those Americans who, 
while earnestly deprecating all encroachments upon the 
rights of their Catholic fellow-citizens, yet view with 
anxiety and suspicion the attempts to establish, on large 


and lasting grounds, a system of exclusive Catholic edu- 
cation, 


& 





WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT: HIS FAME 
AND HIS CRITICS, 


BY KENYON WEST, 


From certain unpublished letters of Prescott before 
me, it is plain to see that the manner in which “ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella” had been received by the public was 
& great surprise as well as pleasure to him, Prescott had 
none of that wearisome waiting for recognition which is 
usually the fate of men of genius. His fame, which 
naturally began among his friends to whom he was 
endeared by all his magnetic qualities of mind and heart, 
and who took a personal as well as anational pride in his 
achievement, soon spread throughout America, Ticknor 
said nothing of the kind had been seen before ; a success 
so brilliant won by a book of such size and gravity of 
tone as ‘‘Ferdinand”; and Daniel Webster spoke of 
Prescott asa comet which had suddenly blazed out upon 
the world in full splendor, All the American reviews 
were enthusiastic in their welcome of ‘‘ Ferdinand,” 
A few years after, when time had confirmed many first 
impressions, we find eminent scholars, like Whipple, 
Hillard and Tuckermann, calling ‘* Ferdinand” a classic, 
extolling its power in developing character, its romantic 
charm, its serenity of temper and its grace of style, its 
authenticity and depth of research—predicting, also, 
that the favor with which it had been received spoke 
well for the verdict of posterity. 

It is difficult in a few words to do justice to the re 
markable character of Prescott’s reception in England, 
As we all know, it was not easy to get an honest judg- 
ment of even English books from some of the reviews, 
They were governed by men whose prejudices were 
strong, who were influenced by political theories and by 
personal animosities ; whose tastes, alsc, were far from 
catholic, and who could seldom see further than the end 
of their own noses. We know how Wordsworth had 
been underrated, how maliciously Byron and Shelley 
and Keats had been treated ; and Southey, himself a re- 
viewer, had b2en mercilessly assailed by his jealous 
rivals. When it came to noticing American books, all 
these unliterary methods were intensified. Praise was 
comparatively rare, and every defect, or supposed de- 
fect, was held up to ridicule. 

How was Prescott’s first book received in England? 
Webster, Everett and Ticknor, who were there soon 
after its appearance, asserted they had not met a literary 
man who had not spoken in terms of admiration of it ; 
that it was extensively known, praised even at Holland 
House, where great things were predicted of Prescott’s 
future. 

Now, one cause of this sudden fame had been that 
Prescott had been universally treated with respect and 
justice by all the prominent reviews of the country, 
Rebelled against as they might be by authors who were 
badly treated, these reviews largely governed public 
opinion, at least for a time; and therefore they had 
great influence in retarding the fame of some of the great 
men who afterward obtained the recognition they de- 
served, Contrasting Prescott’s reception with that of 

others, his triumph was both rare and significant, 

Now here was Lockhart, a man called the “‘ scorpion,” 
so venomous were his attacks upon authors whom he did 
not like, a man supposed to have written that infamous ar- 
ticle on Keats which showed not only malicious unkind- 
ness, but betrayal of confidence and dishonorable misuse 
of every legitimate weaponin literary warfare. What did 
Lockhart say of ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella”? He said it was 
a book which would last ; and the result was the appear- 
ance, soon afterward, of an impartial and discriminat- 
ing article in The Quarterly. Southey also openly 

praised Prescott’s book ; and coming from a man whose 
judgment of Spanish history was to be highly valued, 
this praise was significant. 

The Edinburgh Review, whose methods had not been 
much better than those of The Quarterly, and had also in 
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he person of Sydney Smith put the famous question 
‘* Who reads an American book ?” soon laid its tribute of» 
respect and admiration at the feet of this new.claimant 
for historical honors. 

Hamilton in the British Quarterly paid a glowing 
tribute to Prescott’s fine arrangement of his materials, 
his accuracy, and his careful study of proof. The Athe- 
neum dwelt upon the fact that Prescott’s history filled a 
gap in historical annals, and that he had performed his 
task with ability, impartiality, and brilliancy of coloring. 

The London Times, the Dublin Review and other ex- 
acting journals concurred in praising Prescott’s discrim- 
ination, his idiomatic style, his freedom from prejudice, 
both national and religious, and his authority in the state- 
ment of fact. 

The individual opinions of ‘‘ Ferdinand” were all ex- 
pressed in the same tone. Hallam, Samuel Rogers, 
Maria Edgeworth, Tytler were enthusiastic and predicted 
an immortality for the book; Humboldt, Prosper Méri- 
mée, Sismondi and Thierry agreed that it was one equally 
remarkable for its depth and its form. — 

Continental periodicals were even more enthusiastic 
than those in England. George Ticknor considered the 
articles written by Count de Circourt, because of their 
candor and learning, and also because they were written 
in another language by an eminent scholar who knew 
Prescott simply by his book, more like the voice of 
posterity than the English or American reviews which 
appeared at the same time. 

In regard to the reviews of Prescott’s other works, I 
have not space to speak. Eminent men in England who 
had remained silent before, now joined the ranks of 
Prescott’s admirers ; hitherto silent periodicals like The 
Westminster and The Spectator and Blackwood, opened 
their columns to echo the praise of ‘‘ Mexico” and of 
‘** Peru,” and to dwell on the distinctive characteristics 
of Prescott’s genius, Itis certainly remarkable that there 
were so few dissenting voices. A triumph so signal and 
so universal has seldom been known in the whole range 
of literary history. Prescott’s style, so picturesque and 
dramatic at all times, grew freer, more untrammeled 
and spontaneous as the years passed. The style of ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Mexico ” was considered almost perfect Ly 
many critics whom Sir James Mackintosh called very 
parsimonious in commendation. But in “ Philip Il” 
Prescott showed still greater freedom, joined to a richer 
eloquence and a more striking vivacity of narrative. M. 
Guizot thought that ‘* Philip II” showed too little imag- 
ination and passion ; but no one agréed with M. Guizot. 
Humboldt and other eminent foreign critics thought 
Prescott threw great fulness of vitality and color into 
portraitures, and Fraser’s while speaking of the undi- 
minished fire and power of Prescott’s ‘‘ Philip” said : 

“It will be long indeed ere a historian is found worthy to 
take up the thread where it has been so suddenly and so 
unhappily broken.” 

The numerous translations of Prescott’s works, the 
distinguished honors showered upon him in Europe, 
the granting to him of unusual privileges in consulting 
historical treasures hitherto inaccessible to scholars—all 
proved the range and the brilliancy of hisfame. Much, 
too, might be said of the visit Prescott paid to England 
in 1850. He received, perhaps, the greatest ovation any 
American man of letters has had before or since. He 
was the lion of the season, not only among literary cir- 
cles, but with dukes and earls, and even Royalty itself. 

Such social success as this counts for little in the long 
run, A man’s popularity, due either to his personality or 
to his eminent services to literature, is no proof of im- 
mortality. Even appreciative opinions from literary 
peers are no reliable prophecy of a man’s future ; yet no 
one can deny their significance. From the very fact 
that these literary judgments were once delivered au- 
thoritatively, and at the time ruled public opinion, we 
cannot lightly underrate them now. Much proof would 
have to be produced to render them invalid; even a 
doubt of their being the ultimate judgment of scholars 
could not be expressed but with great diffidence. But 
the question which naturally arises at this centennial 
time, is to what extent these opinions of fifty years ago 
prevail to-day and what will be Prescott’s ultimate fame ? 

Just after Prescott’s death there appeared all over 
England and on the Continent tributes to his memory. 
He was spoken of with tenderness, sympathy and liter- 
ary appreciation. At the memorial meetings held in 
America all the tributes were beautiful and just.* 

Prescott’s magnetism of character, his winsome vir- 
tues, his patience under suffering, were dwelt upon with 
fully as much enthusiasm as his powers of research, his 
artistic qualities—the magnificent products of his genius, 
And now, as well as in past years, the personal element 
enters into this question of Prescott’s fame. We cannot 
yet separate the man from his work. 

Prescott’s beautiful life has lost none of its power and 
its magnetic charm. But asthe years pass, and the per- 
sonal tradition of the man fades; as his friends one by 
one join him in the immortal life beyond ; as the echoes 
of the applause he first won grow fainter and finally die 
away into silence, what will be Prescott’s fame? 

There have been great changes in historical methods 





“ What Bancroft, Everett, Felton, Sparks and others said deserves 
to be rescued from the dusty book which lies neglected upon the 
shelves of some of our larger libraries, and is practically inaccessi- 
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since Prescott wrote his brilliant histories—more is made 
of what is vaguely called the philosophy of history, more 
attention is paid to sociological problems, more is made 
of man himself than of events, unity is sought in those 
events, something more than “‘ unreasoning progress” is 
sought in man and his actions, and geology, archeology, 
all the natural sciences are brought to bear upon histor- 
ical investigation. 

It cannot be denied that in recent years the tendency 
of historical criticism has been to question the authority 
of some of Prescott’s interpretations. The brilliant 
fame of his ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella” and of his “‘ Philip ” 
is unimpaired ; but his ‘‘ Mexico” and ‘‘ Peru” have suf- 
fered somewhat from these’ critical onslaughts. 

The subject of this article is not the statement of any 
argument for or against Prescott’s authority as a histo- 
rian; it simply is dealing in a brief and fragmentary 
way with some of the reasons for Prescott’s fame and 
the grounds of its permanence. Nevertheless, it is well 
to remember that the iconoclastic method applied to the 
work of any great man is not the right method, There 
are iconoclasts who try to shatter our faith in everything ; 
they bid us give up one by one every cherished tradition, 
deny often the very existence of men and of ideas that 
have been an inspiration to humanity in some of its 
darkest hours. We must remember that while these 
iconoclasts of the age do much good they also do much 
harm. Nothing is gained by extremes of opinion. The 
tendency of those critics who reject as ‘‘ fairy tales” the 
statements of Cortez and his generals in regard to the 
splendors of the Mexican nation, is to ignore many of 
the vital truths embodied in those old Spanish records. 
Therefore they make too much of Prescott’s credulity, 
and do not take into account that he must 
have been aware of Robertson’s doubts; that he, 
with that patience and discrimination and love of truth 
to which his friends bore universal testimony, must 
have carefully studied all the literature of the subject 
available in his day. The most serious objection to 
Prescott’s interpretations rests upon the scientific discov- 
eries which have been made since his day. As long ago 
as 1840 a scholarly article appeared in The North Amer- 
ican, which viewed with great skepticism the records of 
Cortez, Diaz and the rest. One of Prescott’s hostile 
critics made much of the fact that this article must have 
been read by Prescott before he gave the world his 
‘« Conquest of Mexico”; and yet it made no difference in 
that history. In 1852 Lieutenant Simpson investigated 
the ruined pueblos of New Mexico; and his descriptions, 
as T. W. Higginson says, have provided ‘“‘ the means for 
rewriting all the picturesque tales of the early conquer- 
ors. All their legends of emperors and empires were to 
be read anew in the light of that one discovery.” 

In 1859 R. A. Wilson published bis ‘‘ New History of 
the Conquest of Mexico.” But this book was vehement, 
inconsistent, and showed only half knowledge. It did 
not meet with much favor, The public was slow to be- 
lieve that all the accounts of the Spanish Conquest 
usually relied on were ‘‘wild fictions.” John Foster 
Kirk, George Ticknor, and several others demolished 
Wilson, while a few writers extolled his book. T. W. 
Higginson says, in a personal letter to me, that he remem- 
bers that the late Mr, Charles Deane, “‘ one of our high- 
est historical authorities, if not our highest,” told him 
that he thought the criticisms of Wilson’s book alone had 
been enough to impair Prescott’s authority in respect to 
the early Mexican civilization. 

On the whole, this controversy affected Prescott’s fame 
at the time very little. Butas the years went on, arche- 
ological knowledge became more thorough and con- 
firmed many of Wilson’s statements, while convergent 
lights from other sciences illuminated the subject. The 
search-light of criticism flashed upon Mexico and its 
early condition, and thus the old controversy reappeared. 
This criticism culminated in the works of Lewis H. 
Morgan. In his valuable book on ‘‘ Ancient Society,” 
he said very little indzsed about Prescott; but his re- 
searches entered the field covered by Prescott’s history. 
Then Morgan, in his now famous article called ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma’s Dinner,” written in review of H. H. Bancroft’s 
book, contended that the picture of Mexican luxury, as 
given by the Spaniards, was “‘ simply impossible.” Pres- 
cott, as well as Bancroft, had in the main followed these 
Spanish accounts, and, therefore, this was also an indi- 
rect blow at him. It is the opinion of many of our most 
eminent scholars that Morgan’s books have great weight 
in any discussion of this subject. Not at all that Mor- 
gan has placed the matter above dispute. Higginson 
justly considers his interpretation a hypothesis good to 
work with, but which may, like many a promising theory 
in the natural sciences, prove quite in adequate to ac- 
count for all the facts which have to be accounted for. 
Weak points in Morgan’s arguments cannot fail to occur 
to every careful student For instance, he does not 
make clear why he should trust the accounts of the 
Spaniards in whatever related to their own actsor to the 
acts and personal characteristics of the Indians,and should 
discredit their accounts of whatever related to Mexican 
society, government or ways of life. Fiske, Higginson 
and others have not hesitated to admit the one-sidedness 
and inadequacy of much of Morgan’s clever reasoning 
from analogy ; and Andrew Lang, with considerable 
impatience, asks why Morgan should, with so much 
arrogance, assume he knew so much more about Monte- 
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zuma’s banquet than did Cortez and Diaz, who had the 
privilege of really dining with His Majesty ? 

No one seems to have remembered that Prescott him. 
self, after describing Montezuma’s dinner and way of 
life, wrote : 


“Such is the picture of Montezuma’s establishment ag 
delineated by the conquerors, too highly colored, it may 
be, by the proneness to exaggerate, which was natural to 
those who first witnessed a spectacle so striking to the 
imagination.” 

Then Prescott wrote elsewhere : 

“The truth is that Cortez, like Columbus, saw objects 
through the warm medium of his own fond imagination, 
giving them a higher tone of coloring and larger dimen. 
sions than were strictly warranted by the fact.” 

Prescott was so discriminating and so just one cannot 
but regret that it is not possible to have his own opinion 
of these later discoveries, which throw so much light 
upon early Mexican conditions. He would have been 
the first to recognize their value and acknowledge their 
influence. What The Atheneum said of Wilson’s attack 
upon Prescott holds true of that which, in the present 
day, tends to shake his position : 

“In investigating the annals of the Mexican conquest, 
something is more essential than the bestowal of compas- 
sion upon Mr. Prescott’s credulity. Mr. Prescott, blind 
tho he was, had a most analytical and perceptive mind, 
So much scholarship and integrity is not lightly to be set 
aside.” 

‘*The something more essential” has been furnished 
by Morgan’s theory of the unity of all the aboriginal 
races on the American continent ; and that what Pres- 
cott, following the lead of Cortez, took to be imperial 
palaces, were merely communal houses ; what he took 
to be an Emperor was merely an Indian chief ; he there- 
fore wholly misunderstood the conditions of the country 
which he described so brilliantly. But so long as these 
learned reasonings from analogy do not, after all, prove 


‘enough, there being many difficulties wholly unsolved 


by any applications of Morgan’s theory ; 20 long as there 
is still uncertainty in regard to the origin and real 
nature of that mysterious race which the Spaniards 
conquered ; so long as the investigations of modern 
science, valuable as they are and having vital relations 
to history are still in the experimental stage, a student 
of Prescott will not be deemed “‘ far behind the times” 
if he hesitates before he sweepingly sets aside the histo- 
rian’s scholarship and authority; nor, on the other 
hand, should any admirer of Prescott make light of the 
importance of these modern theories, The question is 
still an unsettled one. 

In regard to Prescott’s general popularity I have no 
space to give the statistics gathered ; but librarians agree 
that his books are seldom allowed to collect dust on 
library shelves, that they are read with delight by all 
classes and ages, their circulation rivaling that of many 
works which are usually called light literature. The 
publishers of Prescott’s works tells me that the sales 
exceed those of twenty years ago, and they stand on a 
par with any of the standard histories. 

I think it could safely be predicted that if in another 
decade these publishers were asked to give an estimate, 
it would be found that the number of volumessold would 
be increased. There are certain tendencies in the liter- 
ary taste of this age—some call it a romantic‘revival— 
which will make Prescott’s histories appeal with increas- 
ing charm to the higher order of readers ; and the mark- 
ed artistic quality in these histories, their picturesque 
beauty, their imaginative insight, the lifefulness of their 
portraitures, their faithful reproduction of the vital 
spirit of far-off times, their human feeling, joined to the 
undying interest of the subjects Prescott chose, will 
make him a favorite in every age. I am slow to believe- 
that the day will ever come when such histories will 
be superseded by reason of changes in historical methods 
or that the intrinsic value of Prescott’s work will be un- 
recognized by scholars, however much they may differ 
from him, and however powerful may be the influence 
of scientific theories. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE question of Church and State is more and more 
in evidence. It crops out here, there and everywhere. 
It is a political feature of Congressional appropriations, 
indirectly aimed at the Catholic Church, and now it ° 
in the pulpit of that Church itaelf—the ‘“ unexpected 
brought to the fore by Archbishop Ireland in his sermon 
at the consecration of Bishop O’Gorman. It was 4 re- 
markable sermon, brimming ovef with Americanism. 
The Archbishop’s breadth of view in regard to the priv- 
ileges and duties of citizenship and their relation to the 
Catholic Church in America made a profound impre& 
sion. His radical utterances are not likely to sit wellon 
the conservative element of the Church. But A 
bishop Ireland is not only a Churchman, but a statesman. 
Perhaps I would better express it by saying, Archbishop 
Ireland is a statesman in the Catholic Church—a states 
man who holds Church and State separate, but holds 
religion and patriotism inseparable. With him, the duty 
of the Catholic to his country is no less sacred than the 
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duty of the Catholic to his Church. The Archbishop’s 
reference to religious liberty guarantead by the C >asti- 
tution, was expressed in most emphatic words of no 
uncertain ring, when he said : 


“Separation of Church and State, as we have it in Amer- . 
jca—Church and State revolving freely in their separate 
and distinct spheres! Catholics fall behind none of their 
fellow-citizens in admiring it} and demanding its continu- 
ance. The Catholic Church wishes noaid from the State 
in the preaching of herGospel. She rests her cause on its 
truth and beauty. But liberty from the State she wishes 
and clamors for as a sacred and inalienable right; liberty 
in its fullest gifts under the common law of the land; lib 
erty which other associations are entitled to and receive 
Yes, we claim liberty in our religious beliefs and observ. 
ances, and in the enjoyment of all our rights of citizenship. 
Iam a Catholic. I ama priest and bishop; but Iam an 
American citizen, and I must be debarred from no rights 

’ or privileges accorded to other citizens, because I ama 

’ Catholic, or because I carry upon me the insignia of my 
priesthood. Ican hold office, and I can do work educa- 
tional and charitable for the State, altho I ama Catholic 
and a priest, and no one in the name of liberty shall debar 
me. . . - Where the Church reigns in souls, you find 
respect for law and social order, good citizenship, a pure 
and unpurchasable ballot, temperance and moral virtue, 
sacrifice of self to country in time of peace and in time of 
war. 

“My words betray no fear for the future. Americans 

are a people of sincere religious convictions, and of pro- 
found common sense; and they well know how to keep 
Church and State separate, and yet give liberty its full 
sway and guard religion and morals.” 
The Archbishop is a man of fine presence, magnetic and 
gifted in speech, with a certain originality of gesture, 
which makes his oratory the more impressive. The day 
was extremely hot, and the consecration ceremonies had 
occupied nearly three hours: but the sermon held the 
great congregation another hour, and with the closest 
interest—not becguse, as a whole, it was satisfactory, but 
because certain parts presented a vigorous picture of the 
priesthood. In the beginning of his sermon, Archbishop 
Ireland paid a high tribute to Cardinal Satolli as the 
representative of the Pope, saying, ‘‘In him we salute 
Leo of Rome. In Leo we salute Peter.” But when he 
held up the work of diocesan priests under the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops as of more value to the Catholic Church 
than the work of the priests of the religious orders, the 
Archbishop took a stand contrary t> the Pope, who re- 
gards these orders as a bulwark of the Church; and he 
by no means pleased the representatives of the various 
orders present. There were Benedictines, Augustinians, 
Dominicans, Franciscans and Jesuits, among the distin- 
guished priests—Satolli himself of the Order of the 
Benedictines, and also Bishop Marty and Father Rich- 
ards, of Georgetown College, a Jesuit. The Jesuit Order, 
tho the youngest, is the most noted of the five great 
religious orders of the Catholic Church. But it must 
needs be a man of Archbishop Ireland’s radical stamp 
and courage, to speak his convictions without fear or 
favor in such words as these : 

“The priesthood which I commend with all my earnest- 
ness is the diocesan priesthood. I yield to none my recog- 
nition of the religious orders ; but these organizations and 
their purpose, formed as they are to meet extraordinary 
emergencies, to do special work, to obey directly the 
behests of the supreme Pontiff, take them to a large 
degree from the Bishop’s jurisdiction, so that when we 
speak of the Bishop’s priests the religious priests fall out- 
side this enumeration. 

“He cannot depend upon them. They look to their own 
growth, and choose their own work. The members of the 
diocesan clergy depend on the Bishop, and to them he looks. 
They are the sons of the diocese, they have sworn to it, for 
weal or wo, their enduring fealty. I think it may be said 
with some truth that the diocesan clergy have been 
neglected and under-estimated. The rough and ready work 
falls largely to their lot, and they have no leisure for study. 
The notion, most false and pernicious, has been spread 
that a lower growth of mind and body was expected from 
them than from the order clergy. It has been said, also, 
that perfection attaches rather to vows and ecclesiastical 
eee than to the intrinsic sacredness of the priest- 

ood. 

“The Church cannot have a widespread and well-regu- 
lated growth unless the diocesan priests are fully cogni- 
zant of the dignity of their state and ministry.” 

There were points in the Archbishop’s sermon which 
would have been cheered had not the propriety of rev- 
erence for the sacred edifice prevented such a demonstra- 
tion. On the other hand, it may well be imagined that 
the above reference to the priesthood created surprise, ° 
and is regarded as ill timed criticism by the order clergy. 
Some of them declare that the Jesuits and Franciscans 
have done more for the Catholic Church in America 
than all the rest of the priesthood. 

The consecration of a Bishop of the Catholic Church 
has not been of frequent occurrence in Washington. 

lve years ago the Rev. Father O’Sullivan, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, was consecrated Bishop of Mobile. It 
'Sperhaps the most imposing of all the ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, and rarely takes place except in a 
cathedral, On this occasion, the place, the presence of 
the Pope’s direct representative as chief officer of the 

_ Mass, and the character of the man consecrated to the 
veh ape all gave to the solemn eplendor of the pageant 

Dr. O'Gorman is a native of Boston, but has spent 
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almost his entire life in the West, As Bishop of Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak., he will return to the home of his boy- 
hood and field of labor as a priest within the archbish- 
opric of Archbishop Ireland. They have been warm 
friends for many years, haviug studied together in 
France. In his tribute of address to the new Bishop, 
the Archbishop said: ‘‘ You love with all the fibers of 
your heart America, and you will serve her as a most 
loyal citizen.” As Bishop of Sioux Falls, Dr. O’Gorman 
succeeds Bishop Marty, transferred to St. Cloud, Minn. 
He is the ninety-fifth member of the present American 
hierarchy, of whom fourteen are archbishops, seventy- 
six bishops and two retired archbishops—Grace, of St. 
Paul, and Salpointe, of Santa Fé. He has been Professor 
of Church History at the Catholic University six years, 
and has acquired a wide reputation for accuracy and 
profound research. Bishop O’Gorman is a fine writer, 
and his most recent work is ‘‘ A History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States,” being one of a series of 
denominational histories, published under the auspices 
of the American Society of Church History. The style 
is simple and dignified, and the period covering the 
French and Spanish missions reads like a romance. 

The sectarian school question, which indirectly is also 
one of Church and State, fares better in the Senate than 
in the House, The Indian Bill, as passed by the House, 
provided that ‘‘no money herein appropriated shall be 
paid for education in sectarian schools.” After much 
debate in the Senate, off and on, during the past fort- 
night, and no end of amendments, the sectarian schools 
are given two years grace by the adoption of Sanator 
Cockrill’s amendment. This provides that after 1898 no 
further appropriation shall be made for these schools, 
which must by that time be changed to Government 
schools. This, of course, is far better than the suiden 
cutting off of all support by the House, It was not a 
party question, not even by the Populists, two of whom 
voted for the amendment and two against it. 

It was made the opportunity for a great dealof talk on 
the question of separation of Church and State. Senator 
Allen said he was the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
but he deplored that the “flag of intolerance” should 
be raised in the American Congress after Protestants and 
Catholics had for one hundred and twenty years served 
together in the army and navy, in peace and war, for the 
advancement of the country. He declared the Catholic 
Church carried the torch of civilization in one hand and 
the Gospel of Christ in the other. Congress, he said, 
could well learn toleration from the Master; and after 
more plain speaking in the same line the Nebraska Sena- 
tor opened a Bible and read at considerable length from 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, concerning the virtue 
ef charity. Then a brother Populist, Senator Peffer, 
expressed his surprise that with hundreds of denomina- 
tions, some Senators sou ght to pick out one denomina- 
tion for eulogy. For his part, he thought the way to 
abolish a hurtful policy was to abolish it—and so Mr. 
Peffer voted when the roll was called. 


Fine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 














THE European Modern Posters, now exhibited by Messrs. 
Meyer & Co., Broadway, near Twenty-fifth Street, is the 
most pleasing collection which the writer has happened to 
see ; altho it is well to confess when one is not badly bitten 
by the craze, and therefore has not seen all that might 
have been ferreted out in this big city. Yet it must be a 
rare opportunity, even for the most enraptured poster 
fiend, to find ali the prints by M. Cheret, the great father 
of the poster, who took the initiative in the new field some 
twenty-five years ago, and deservedly holds the foremost 
place to day. There are other poster-artists whose work 
we may love more because they appeal to our sentiment 
and do not offend our Anglo-Saxon sense of morality ; but 
there is no one whose work we can regard more highly for 
its felicitous swing of square drawing, its dignified line, 
its audacious and harmonious flinging on of the most bril- 
liant colors, and its expression of all the quiver and phys- 
ical verve and witchery of human flesh. Often, as in the 
last two of the famous set of four panels, not made for ad- 
vertisements, but to be sold to collectors—the set called 
“* Music, Dance, Pantomime and Comedy ’’—this witchery 
does not go beyond the playful, puckish daintiness of the 
dearest women we know; but generally, M. Cheret’s 
models might come from the infernal regions ; and the 
reason why they do not offend us more than they do is be- 
cause of his superb art. , 

Willette’s posters are also works of art, but with a very 
different feeling. He is apt to use black and white only, 
drawing directly on the lithographic stone and getting the 
most delicious silvery grays and velvet blacks imaginable. 
He often uses Pierrot and Cupid, and he is full of imag- 
ination. His advertisement of Van Houten’s Cocoa repre- 
sents a Dutch maiden defended by France with drawn 
sword, against a Spanish bandit who advances with his 
stiletto; in memory, it would seem, of a recent lawsuit 
tried against a Spanish firm,which averred that the Dutch 
cocoa was not pure! The poster for the Industrial Exhi- 
bition represents France, a beautiful female figure, nearly 
nude, pushing a plow, its beam drawn by Cupids, its 
handles a lyre. Willette’s most remarkable production 
from the American standpoint is an election appeal, which, 
in its artistic value, not at all in its sentiments, we wish 
may find many imitators in our coming election. It will 
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be noticed that the candidate and the poster designer are 
one. It begins “ Legislative Blections,’’ continues with a 
staff of music for the words : 
** Gai, gai! serrons nos range, 
Esperance de la France! 
Gai, gai! serrons nos rangs, . 

En avant Gaulois et Francs !” 
And the remainder, translated, reads as follows: 

Adrian Willette, anti-Semitic candidate, nineteenth arron- 
dissement. Electors! The Jews are great only because we are on 
our knees. Let us arise. They are but 50,000 to benefit by the 
terrible and hopeless labor of 30,000,000 French, become their 
trembling slaves. It is not a question of religion; the Jew is of 
different race, inimical to ours. . . . In presenting myself I 
give you the opportunity to protest with me against Jewish tyr- 
anny. Do it, then, if only for honor! 

The sheet is perhaps 4x21¢ feet, with the plain printing 
down the left side. The drawing on the right represents 
France, her nether limbs in soldier’s clothes, a cock under 
the arm, broken manacles in one hand, a trumpet in the 
other, and workmen at the head of a procession, who break 
the table of the Talmud with sledge-hammers. 

M. Grasset is generally known in this country through 
his Century Napoleon poster, His Sarah Bernhardt as 
Joan of Arc is also well known. Mr. Louis Rnead follows 
him more closely than others of our American artists. 

One of the most artistic of the Paris journals, La Plume, 
began some time ago a monthly exhibition of poster work 
called ‘‘ The Salon of a Hundred ” (specimens of the art). 
Each of these salons issues a poster of its own, and all of 
that set are to be seen in this exhibition. One of them by 
M.Lautrec, showing a lady on the deck of an ocean steamer, 
called ‘‘Going Abroad,” was made for an exhibition of 
American posters including the work of Messrs. Rhead, 
Penfield, Carqueville, Edwards and Bradley. M. Lautrec 
is a very powerful draughtsman. The one for the Revue 
Blanche, a danseuse on the stage and the humanized head 
of a bass viol, held by a beautiful hand, silhoueted in the 
extreme foreground against the lights, and one of a man 
hanging on a gibbet, show the weird, dramatic character 
of this not too agreeable work. M. Anquetine’s black- 
and-white ‘‘ Le Rire,’”’ is a masterpiece of lithographic 
work; the ‘“ Diablotin” of M. De Feure is beautiful 
color; M. Bocchino’s ‘‘ Marigny”’ is effective in black and 
white with slight touches of color; M. Moreau’s ‘‘Autumn’’ 
in four panels, ‘‘ Sheep Herders,” ‘“* Hedger,” ‘‘ Hunt- 
er’ and lady picking ‘‘ Chrysanthemums” is worthy of 
the Barbizon School, and Regamey’s ‘‘ Gens d’armes” 
reminds us that he has lived and worked in this country. 
M. Forain, tho one of the ablest poster-men, has something 
bitter in his brightness, but otherwise is not unlike M. 
Steinlen, who does clever, clean things with wonderful 
cats. His child drinking ‘‘ Sterilized Milk ’’ from a bowl: 
with three gloriously feline creatures at her knee, his 
Yvette Guilbert and his poster for his exhibition of his 
own works are wholesomeand delightful. Something has 
been said here of the best French professional poster- 
makers to whom may be added a long list of artists, who 
do not disdain the work for once, like M. P. de Chavannes, 
Bontet de Monvel, Detaille, etc.; and it is not necessary to 
speak of Choubrac,who glories in having had his work sup- 
pressed by the police. Perhaps enough has been said to 
explain why a person may not like ‘* Posters ” while en- 
joying individual posters: the French posters are apt to 
be nasty ; and the American, ill-drawn and crude. 

Another fad of the present day is burned wood. Mr. 
Fosdick, who is the American Apostle of the Art which, 
they say, has run riot in Germany, decorating even wooden 
bowls and spoons, is exhibiting his work in Philadelphia. 
Itincludesthe “ Louis XI V” and the ““Jeanned’Arc,’’ which 
Mr. Fosdick contributed to the last two exhibitions of the 
Arcbitectural League. Mr. Fosdick understands the tech- 
nical manipulation of the process, altho he does not express 
much artistic feeling and knowledge in hisdrawing. There 
is a charming gamut of tone running from cream-yel- 
low to the rich brown-blacks of charred wood, and the 
contrast of the plain surfaces with those recessed and 
seamed and ribbed by heat is effective. Also one may do 
the most delicate drawing with the platinum points. The 
process is briefly this: In producing the * fire-etching,”’ 
the first thingis to draw the design most carefully. as the 
art is not one that permits a correction in the design. 
Soft and dry woods are preferable, poplar and bass being 
worked more readily than the harder woods. Other kinds 
used are elm, cedar, teak, tulip, chestnut, holly, etc. The 
surface is smoothed, the design transferred, and the first 
forms are readily etched ; it is only in the finishing stages 
that the artist exercises his skill. The scorched and 
charred surface is rubbed down with sandpaper and 
emery, and then he goes over the surface to bring 
out the design by modifying, removing or accent- 
ing the accidental effects of the burning. The apparatus 
consists of a metal receptacle containing a sponge satu- 
rated with naphtha, which is connected by several feet of 
rubber pipe with an asbestos handle about six inches ir 
length, terminating in a platinum point about three inches 
long, with a platinum coil within. The point is heldin the 
gas until it is hot and the naphtha gas, ignited through 
the opening, keeps it at the proper temperature. Various 
points of differing shapes are used to get lines of various 
characters. A hood placed over the easel, and a fan near 
by, help to dispose of the smoke, which is a serious annoy- 
ance. There are bellows to control the flow of gas ito regu- 
late the heat. 

Leather work is also done effectively by this means, and 
it is an effective aid in interior decoration, as shown at 
recent exhibitions of the Architectural League. 

The Water Color Club Exhibition in Philadelphia has 
wisely given the first honors to Mr. H. B. Snell’s picture, 
which received much merited appreciation in this column, 
in the notice of the Society Exhibition in New York. Pic- 
tures, alas, this winter ‘“‘ go begging” about from exhibi- 
tion to exhibition, and at each one meets with beautifal 
pictures which everybody ad mires’ and no one thinks ef 
purchasing, and in consequence ‘there is a strong family 
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likeness between the exhibitions in the various cities. 
The fifteen pictures by Mr. Ross Turner, of Boston (no one 
else sent more than five or six), are an interesting group 
showing strong advance. Mr. Hugh H. Breckenridge’s 
“Lantern Glow” is a marvelous effect of yellow and 
orange lanterns glowing against a nude figure in profile 
and largely in shadow. Miss Van Trumpand many others 
have interesting work to suggest which time fails. 

The original lithographs, exhibited at the Wunderlich 
Gallerles during March, showed the very hight to which 
ithography has attained in the hnndred years of its exist- 
ence ; and it contained work by the very best and most pro- 
gressive English and Anglo-American artists, such as 
Lord Leigiton, Messrs. Short, Abbey, Sargent, Shannon, 
Watts, Alma Tadema, Clausen and Whistler. No less 
than twenty-four by Whistler prove that etching has a 
rival in his affections. Generally they had all the delicaey 
and directness of pencil sketches or drawing in a traveler’s 
notebook, and work on the stone could hardly be distin- 
guished from unique pencil sketches. 

NEw YorK Ciry. 
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SNAKES AND LEPROSY. 


Now that two able experimenters think they have dis- 
covered a healing serum against leprosy, which effects a 
speedy and complete cure, it is not without interest to 
look back and see how leprosy was treated in earlier times. 
Two hundred years ago the remedy most insisted on, in 
all minor degrees of the disorder, was the eating of viper’s 
flesh, the drinking of viper wine, and viper cider, and anoint- 
ing with oil of scorpions. In a treatise put forth in1771, a 
noted medical writer of the time gives a compilation of the 
notions then entertained of the efficacy of animal poisons ; 
and he relates a case where a patient of his own, was the 
victim and suffered from distressing pain and spasms. 
The doctor regarded his case as hopeless; but, as he says, 
“not to appear inhuman, I sent him abottle of rattlesnake 

. wine, as that was considered the best cordial possible in 
the West Indies,” where the knowledge of its virtues had 
come to him in an accidental manner. The patient was 
thoroughly cured of his disease in three days. The story 
of the accidental discovery was, that a very wealthy old 
gentleman, in an apparently dying state, had made his 
will, and in it had left a large legacy to a woman who had 
lived with him many years. Learning this,she and her 
paramour schemed to get rid of the old gentleman, and 
put the heads of rattlesnakes into his wine, thinking it a 
certain poison. He grew better, and they increased the 
quantity of venom, whereupon he recovered perfectly ; and 
the woman eventually confessed her wickedness to him. 
This story also is not without interest in the light of the 
experiments now making in Edinburgh, to find an anti- 
snake-bite serum. 

In Salmon’s compilation, put forth in 1695, in his article 
on Scurvy, he again and again recommends ‘‘the magis- 
terial waters of earthworms,” and the “ oil of earthworms”’; 
and when the disease has reached the pvint of * arthritic 
pains, or wandering scorbutic gout,’ we quote his own 
words : 

“In this symptom it is wonderfully to be observed, that ifa 
live worm be laid upon the place tbat is fullest of pain, it will 
skip, twine itself about, wind itself round, slide along and die.” 

We cannot repress a pitying smile, now that we know 
that the cruel disease that killed many landsmen, and was 
the terror of sailors in the last century, was caused by the 
lack of those elements in the system that can be supplied 
by a diet of fresh vegetables, or by the lime juice that 
every English vessel is now compelled by law to carry 
among her stores. Intelligent views of disease are hardly 
yet universally diffused. Says Dr. Prudden: 

“From the painted red man of the plains, who associated his 
bodily ailments with demons, spirits of the dead, witchcraft, 
magic, evil possession, and angry gods, and hopes to banish these 
with shrieks and songs, it is indeed a far cry to the clean, clad, 
business or professional white man of the town, who more or 
less sheepishly confesses that he carries a horse-chestnut or a 
potato in his pocket to ward off rheumatism. But between the 
charm of the horse-chestnut and the chant of the savage lies a 
great body of ignorance and superstition, upon which quacks 
flourish mightily, and which cannot be altogether ignored in 
any wide outlook to-day over the field of medical science and 
medical art. . . . I wish especially to emphasize the simplicity 
of the modern scientific conception of disease as a disturbed con- 
dition of a complex cellular mechanism, because it is largely due to 
a failure to comprehend this, that the shadows of the Middle 
Ages actually still lie dark over certain of the popular conceptions 
of medicine, and seriously retard the speedy fruition of many of 
its new discoveries.” 

To prove that the above strictures are not without founda- 
tion, read the following excerpt from a number of the New 
York Sun: 

“Mrs. John Green, an aged resident of this place, is supposed 
to be slowly dying from a bite inflicted three years ago on the 
left ankle bya flat-headed adder,a snake always considered 
non-poisonous in Connecticut. Since the fact was first published 
alleged cures for snake bite have been coming to the woman 
from allover. One of them is a big dried blacksnake. It was 
recommended as one of the best things in the world to draw out 
inflammation from a poisonous injury. You wet the snake skin 
and bandage it upon the injured part, and it will draw so hard 
as to aimost bring the blood through the skin, the writer of the 
letter said. 

* Another correspondent suggested that the patient pluck a 
few feathers from a live fowl, make a small incisiun in the skin, 
and apply it to the bite. The process was to be repeated until 

the fowl absorbed the poison and died. 

-“ An old woodchopper suggested that a snake skin be worn 

about the leg above the injured part. He also recommended 
that a rattlesnake’s skin be steeped in vinegar and then bound 
on the side of the leg opposite the snake bite: ‘ For,’ he said, 

*the virtue of this medicine is repellant, not attractive. If it 

were applied directly over the hole made by the bite, the hole 
would be driven through the leg.’ A farmer said that drinking 
the sap of an ash tree would cure the effects of adder bites; he 
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also recommended witch hazel twigs woven together and 
bandaged about the injured member. The following letter was 
from a man at Rahway, N. J.: 

“*DegerR MRS. GREEN: If this will assist you in yure trubble 
and welcome. It is a cure by means of transference. Take a 
chicken and kill it and cut open its stomaeh and apply it to the 
snake’s bite. Let it remane until the bird becomes cold. If the 
flesh of the bird turns black when cold you are cured, but if not 
the poison still remanes.’ 

“This letter came from Westville, Conn., is dated October 
30th, 1895, and signed Robert J. Halfpenny : 


“*The beauteous adder hath a sting, 
Yet bears a balsam, too.’ 


“*Catch an adder just like the one that bit you, kill it and 
bruise it and bind it on the wound. Thisisinfallible. Itis well 
known that if a man’s neck swollen and a snake be drawn 
along it a cure is produced. The snake must be placed in a bot- 
tle and the bottle then buried. As the snake decays the swell- 
ing goes.’ ”’ 

This calls to mind the celebrated Unguentum Arma- 
rium or Weapon Ointment, which was fashionable in Lord 
Bacon’s day. This ointment was a preparation for the 
healing of wounds; but, instead of being applied to them,the 
injured part was washed and bandaged and the weapon, 
with ‘which the wound had been made, was carefully 
anointed with the ointment—the ointment iteelf being a 
complicated compound, but always containing some in- 
gredients addressed to the imagination, such as portions of 
mummy, of human blood, and of moss from the skull ofa 
thief hung in chains. The washing and binding up of the 
wound and then letting it alone, was an excellent method 
forcure. It is a credit to Lord Bacon’s astuteness, that 
tho he mentions the ointment in his ‘‘ Natural History,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ as yet I am not fully inclined to believe it.” 








Science. - 


WE condense the following from Nikola Tesla’s long letter 
in the last number of The Electrical Review, on the Rént- 
gen rays: 





“ Further investigations concerning the behavior of the various 
metals in regard to reflection of these radiations show that 
Volta’s electric contact series in air is identical with that which 
is obtained when arranging the metals according to their powers 
of reflection, the most electro-positive metal being the best re- 
flector. This series is magnesium, lead, tin, iron, copper, silver, 
gold and platinum. The last-named metal should be found to 
be the poorest, and sodium one of the best, reflectors. This rela- 
tion is rendered still more interesting and suggestive when we 
consider that this series is approximately the same which is 
obtained when arranging the metals according to their energies 
of combination with oxygen, as calculated from their chemical 
equivalents. 

“Should the above relation be confirmed by other physicists, 
we shall be justified to draw the following conclusions: First, 
the highly exhausted bulb emits material streams which, im- 
pinging on a metallic surface, are reflected; second, these 
streams are formed of matter in some primary or elementary 
condition ; third, these material streams are probably the same 
agent which is the cause of the electro-motive tension between 
metals in close proximity or actual contact, and they may pos- 
sibly, to some extent, determine the energy of combination of 
the metals with oxygen; fourth, every metal or conductor is 
more or less a source of such streams; fifth, these streams or 
radiations must be produced by some radiations which exist in 
the medium; and sixth, streams resembling the cathodic must 
be emitted by the sun and probably also by other sources of 
radiant energy, such as an arc light or Bunsen burner. 

“ Obviously, such streams could not be forever emitted, unless 
there is a continuous supply of radiation from the medium in 
some other form; or possibly the streams which the bodies 
themselves emit are merely reflected streams coming from other 
sources. But since all investigation has strengthened the opin- 
ion advanced by Rintgen that for the production of these radia- 
tions some impact is required, the former of the two possibili- 
ties is the more probable one; and we must assume that the - 

radiations existing in the medium and giving rise to those here 
considered partake something of the nature of cathodic streams. 

“ But if such streams exist all around us in the ambient me- 
dium, the question arises, Whence do they come? The only an- 
swer is, From the sun. I infer, therefore, that the sun and 
other sources of radiant energy in a less degree, must emit radi- 
ationsor streams of matter similar to thuse thrown off by an 
electrode in a highly exhausted inclosure. 

“ The preceding considerations tend to show that the lumps of 
matter composing a cathodic stream in the bulb are broken up 
into incomparably smaller particles by impact against the wall 
of the latter, and, owing to this, are enabled to pass into the air. 
Allevidence which I have so far obtained points rather to this 
than to the throwing off of particles of the wall itself under the 
violent impact of the cathodic stream. According to my convic- 
tions, then, the difference between Lenard and Réntgen rays, 
if there be any, lies solely in this, that the particles composing 
the latter are incomparably smaller and possess a higher veloc- 
ity. To these two qualifications I chiefly attribute the non- 
defiectibility by a magnet which I believe will be disproved in 
the end. Both kinds of rays, however, affect the sensitive plate 
and fluorescent screen, only the rays discovered by Rintgen are 
much more effective. 

** During my study of the behavior of oils and other liquid in- 
sulators, it has occurred to me to investigate the important effect 
discovered by Prof. J.J. Th He an d some time 
ago that all bodies traversed by Réntgen radiations become 
conductors of electricity. I applied a sensitive resonance test 
to the investigation of this phenomenon. A secondary, prefer- 
ably not in very close inductive relation to the primary circuit, 
was connected to the latter and to the ground, and the vibration 
through the primary was so adjusted that true resonance took 

place. As the secondary had aconsiderable number of turns, 
very small bodies attached to the free terminal produced con- 
siderable variations of potential on the latter. Placing a tube in 
a box of wood filled with oil and attaching it to the terminal, I 
adjusted the vibration through the primary so that resonance 
took place without the bulb radiating Réntgen rays to an appre- 
ciable extent. I then changed the conditions so that the bulb 
became very active in the production ofthe rays. The oil should 
have now, according to Prof. J. J. Thomson’s statement, become 
a conductor, and a very marked change in the vibration should 
have occurred. This was found not to be the case, so that we 
must seein the phenomonon discovered by J. J. Thomson only a 
further evidence that we have to deal here with streams of mat- 
ter which, traversing the bodies, carry away electrical charges. 
But the bodies do not become conductors in the common accept- 
ance of the term. The method I have followed is so delicate 
that a mistake is almost an impossibility.” 








April 30, 1896 
School and College. 


WASHINGTON seems destined in the near future to be a 
center of philosophic thought as it has long been of politics 
and science. Recognizing the signs of the times, the Amer. 
ican Society of Religious Education, held there its firgt 
National Congress, April 20th-23d, in the church forever 
identified with the spiritual lfeof Abraham Lincoln. The 
local committee, uniting in the call, included city pastors 
of seven different denominations, the Supreme Brench was 
represented by Justice Brewer, and the Cabinet by Secre. 
tary Herbert and Postmaster-General Wilson. The large 
proportion of Southern men among the delegates was due 
in some measure to the enthusiasm kindled by the Ashe. 
ville Convention of last summer, and, doubtless, also to 
the influence of Genera! Eaton, President of the association, 
who, as Commissioner of Education, was particularly 
helpful to Southern educators iu their struggles in the 
early 70’s. The subject before the Congress, namely the 
means of increasing interest in religious education, and 
more particularly in direct Bible study, expresses briefly 
the objects of the society. Ten thousand students, it ap- 
pears from the report of Secretary Gilbert, are enrolled in 
its two years’ Bible course, and over one thousand in the 
three years’ plan of Bible reading directed by Dr. Mackay. 
Smith, the rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church. Ap 
especial appeal has been made to colleges on the subject, 
with the result, as shown in an interesting report by Dr. 
Rankin, that about one hundred institutions have indicated 
a wish to co operate in some plan for the systematic study 
of the Word. Two most interesting personalities of the 
Congress were Dr. Otts, of The Alabama Presbyterian, 
and Dr. Beiler, the Vice Chancellor of the new Methodist 
University. The latter confirmed his reputation for abil. 
ity to play against scientific agnosticism its own weapons, 
On the whole, the spirit of the Congress was in favor of 
Bible study in the light of all new knowledges bearing 
thereupon. 





...eThe half a million dollars recently given by Provost 
Harrison to the University of Pennsylvania was for fellow 
ships. His purpose was to gather about the university a 
group of cultured men, living among the students, who 
should be interested in the advancement of knowledge and 
who should devote their entire time to their scholarly 
work at the university. The university has now announced 
the establishment upon the George Lieb Harrison Foun- 
dation for the Encouragement of Liberal Studies 
and the Advancement of Knowledge, of twenty-seven 
new scholarships and fellowships, aggregating in value 
$13,200 annually. The twenty-seven scholarships and 
fellowships are under three classifications ; eight are of 
the value of $100 a year and are open only to graduates of 
the university ; fourteen are fellowships worth $600 a year 
open to graduates of any institution, to be held for two 
years for the degree of Ph.D.; five aresenior fellowships of 
the value of $800 a year, open only to those who have taken 
the degree of Ph.D.; these may be held for three years and 
assigned to any field of research in which students of 
special prominence appear. 


....At Elkhart, Indiana, the headquarters of the pub- 
lishing interests of the Mennonite Church, has been es- 
tablished a college, organized and controlled wholly by 
Mennonites. In the latter part of August, 1894, Dr. 
Moomaw, a Mennonite and resident of Elkhart, started a 
private normal and business college called the Elkhart 
Institute. During the first year, it had an enrollment of 
nearly 170 students. In August, 1875, the college was 
reorganized, coming under the control of the Elkhart 
Institute Association, incurporated under the laws of the 
State of Indiana. Thisassociation is composed exclusively 
of Mennonites, who will, doubtless, eventually make this 
institution a denominational college: the only one in 
existence in this branch of the denomination at the present 
time. The college is now occupying its new commo- 
dious building, which was dedicated on the 11th and 12th 
of February last, The present principal is Prof. Willis E. 
‘Tower, a graduate of the University of Illinois. 








Personals. 


Tus is the description of Napoleon III, as given by 
Gaston Deschamps: 


“An uncertain silhouet, disconcerting by its contrasting 
qualities, softly rebellious to all the summary judgments of his- 
tory, not equivalent assuredly to the legendary tyrants, with 
whom official lyrism and the blind hatred of pamphieteers have 
compared him—shade of an Emperor who had not the virtues 
Julius Cesar, nor the vices of Nero; ropular chief, who disa 

in a formidable tempest of unpopularity; vague apost 

of humanitarian socialism, and represeneative of an absolute 
authority which he renounced by force of sincerely liberal preja- 
dice; friend of peace, condemned by fate to perpetual wars; 
ent Samat? and instrament, < oe for its nt 
oned partisans; a uieting, dolorous, tragic persona 
Prince acclaimed as the savior of a republic and cursed as the 
inconscient strangler of a nation ; installed in power by a plebis- 
cite and expelled from the throne by a revolution ; doubtful heir 
of a conquering dynasty and chimerical liberator of oppre 
peoples ; general of an army for a long time victorious and signer 
of our worst capitulations; arbiter of Europe before he was 
Europe's plaything and laughing-stock ; an ambiguous, troubl 
Sours. be ‘ore whom our perplexed conscience refuses to forma 
verdict. 


....There has just died in New Zealand, at the age of 
eighty.three, Crawford Marley, who is believed to be the 
last survivor of those who had a ride on Stephenson’s No. 
1 engine when the Stockton and Darlington Railway was 
first opened. He was thirteen years old at the time, 
with two other boys went to see the “ iron horse” which 
was brought from Newcastle on a dray by eight horses. 
When the locomotive was placed in line, Joseph, a brother 
of George Stephenson, who was in charge of it, asked the 
lads to run to a farmhouse for some buckets, and 
boiler was filled from a spring near by. After the steam 
we —— the boys were given a ride in return for theif 

stance. 


...-Prof. Casar Lombroso, to whom is dedicated Not 
dau’s book “ Degeneration,’’ and who is perhaps the 
est living criminologist, is thus descri by a friend: 


“In appearance Lombroso is not distinguished. He is short 
snd rather peest a avy mavec? pe } ae Rd fark ee 
mustac. 8 : imperial en W! 

sation is dangle unt leasing, and TO § exceedingly intet- 
esting by his powerful memory and vast learning.” 
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April 80, 1896 


Music. 





BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


arTer this week’s close the list of the large and impor- 
tant 1895-'96 entertainments in the city is practically ex- 
The season dies, not so much at any unusually 

y date as after unusual vigor in resistance. The plan 

of incidents defined far back, during last autumn, the close 
ure of incidents, even the thermometer’s amiable aid, 

all have conspired to make April’s finale a truly spirited 


oe us not charge to accident and the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. Georg Henschel were this year available for a visit to 
us, the production of a tolerably new choral work of some 
mark, the “‘Stabat Mater,” of Mr. Henschel, by the Ora- 
torio Society. The closing concerts for this season were 


distinguished by this acceptable event last week. 


In 


chronicling, be it again observed how greatly just now 

the world needs fresh and really superior compositions of 
size, in sacred music. Strong and good and modern ora- 
torios, cantatas, or—as in this case—settings of the Catho- 
ie Church’s noble proses are lacking. Truly religious art 
in music is decadent exactly as it is decadent in painting. 

Itscounterfeit is ordinarily insincere, however esthetic. The 
ignorant often wonder why musical criticism must concern 
jtself so much with the secular in the art, not realizing, as 
does the reviewer, that the decadent, unsound, superficial 
and unvaluable ecclesiastical music of the day is so largely 
in preponderance as it is. The old works, too, either are 
something too classic for general use by choral societies ; 
orelse really are démodés—and many of them that still are 
in use, even by great masters, would better be let alone for 
good. In fact, the whole topic of religious choral music as 
itisand church music as it is, is one on which the clergy 
and the intelligent laity need a deal of enlightenment and 

much more discrimination than they show—even if the 
enlightenment depress them in proportion to their 
breadth of intelligence and ability for correct convic- 
tions. As to Mr. Henschel’s work, it merits brack- 


eting with the two most distinguished 


“ Stabat 


Mater” settings of the day—Anton Dvdérak’s score, 
and one by the little-known but noble and devout 
French composer, Bourgault-Ducondray, whose austere 
and truly religious ‘‘Stabat” has not in entirety been 
heard once, even in Paris! Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘ Stabat’’ was 
written for a recent Birmingham festival. It follows the 
familiar method of treating the great Good Friday Hymn 
by its various verses, in solos, duet and other concerted 
episodes, choral numbers included, and with a very rich 
and modern orchestral partition. [t steers fairly clear of 


thesecular in its melodic utterances and rhythms. 


Sun- 


dry passages are on a high plane of dignity, beauty and so- 


lemnity. Itis terse,as a whole, and forceful in much. Un- 


fortunately, Mr. Henschel’s music is not striking in inven- 
tion, It is labored in thought; wrought out, page by page, 
as cunning writing for voices and instruments, rather 


than inspiration in art. 


Nor are reminiscences of other 


musicians as avoided as one would expect and could wish 


in Mr. Henschel’scase. Its general effect is monotonous and 
The best incidents are the devout *‘ Fac me 
vere,” the fluent ‘‘ Virgo virginum preclara,’’ and the 


suave and solemn ‘“‘ Quando corpus,” 
score, but hardly one to be regretted. 


mechanical, 


lt 18 an interesting 
. if anon quite dis- 


missed. Mr. Henschel directed nis work. It was effective- 
ly given by the Society, and an admirable quartet as 
solosts—Mrs. Henschel, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. J. H. 
McKinley, and Mr. F. Franggon Davies. The program 
concluded with the choral first finale of *‘ Parsifai,’’ di- 
rected by Mr. Damrosch ; the Messrs. Herbert Witherspoon 
and Davies undertaking the solo passages. 

Measured vy staying powers and its holding of the fort, 
the 1895-96 opera season at the Metropolitan has been 


quite hors 


ligne. Last week's fareweil 


* Carmen,” 


“Faast,” ** Aida,” and Lohengrin performances were sup- 
plemented by two more—‘‘ristan” and yet again ‘* Car- 
men”; and, if last Saturday and yesterday had not meant 
the sailing for Europe of the majority of the singers of 

essrs. Avbey and Grau, we might expect a further post- 
script! As it is, the great Opera House is closed at last 
Until next autumn—wnen probably a large contingent of 
the extraordinary company now dispersed, will return—an 


acceptable outlook. 


‘The audiences of the ten evenings 


past, have (mysteriously, as hitherto) varied in size—nowa 


Vast Crowd, now a handful 


of suoscribers and otner audi- 


tors to listen to a thoroughly distinguished representation. 
But large houses aud fashion galore have been in the 
ascendant, even if with queer uaseasonableness. On I riday 
evening occurred the pleasant and remurkable benefit to 
the Managers, Mentioned last week, & harlequin program 
of single acts from different operas, and, as a tidbit, the 

Soldiers’ Chorus” trom ** Faust,” sung with all the great 
and littie stars of the season grouped on the stage and join- 
lag in the same, surely the most costly ‘chorus’ cver 


assembled! The 


benefit resuited 


ln about twenty 


d dollars receipts, which substantial compliment 
ho musical New Yorker should grudge Mr. Abbey and Mr. 


Mr. Paderefski has showa his gratitude, as well as his 
wal, by the gift of a fund of ten taousand dollars (placed 
iM in tne hands of Mr. William Sceinway just before 
Tetarniog to Kurope iast week), to be used in the way of 
prizes lor sundry musical works by Americans and for 
Certain Kindred objects, ‘The sum is a tine one, certainly, 
Yeu for a pianist now of such hg og oe of wealth so 


ydue to the enthusiasm for Mr. 


aderefski on the 


of the people of the States, North, South, East and 
st. Tne tund will, undoubtedly, be judiciously em- 


ployed, t) 


ho arrangements for a concours and so on are not 


Completed. It will probably not bring « masterpiece 
to light; but it might do 
unfruitful the tolerably leafy tree 


an American P 
Worse without making 
‘American music. 


en important gift to Columbia University in the way 
the establishment of aChair and College of Music, 
Mentioned in this column last week, is due to the gener- 


two 


sity of Mrs, E. M. Ladiow 
her fatner, tne 1ate Me. 


of this city, and is a memorial 
Rovers Center, of tais city. A 


kreat Portion ot Mr. Center’s large estate will be so be- 
; the income to pe used in professorships, fellow- 


(an 


aad instr 


4réas yet particularized in connection wi 
Woleworial head, or heads, of che course. 





Scholarships, and all the practical work of musical 
iustructions, as carried on in various European 
Uliversities, ‘Ine or, 


and Ameri- 


carol tesa desiring to take a full musical course can 
Umentation are to be of tne highest class. No 


th the 
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Mews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE political conventions of the week opened with the 
Massachusetts Democratic Convention, April 2ist. The 
platform opposes the return of the Republican Party to 
power as meaning the enactment of a protective tariff in 
distinction from the admission of wool and certain other 
raw materials free of duty, which it believes is a benefit 
to the manufacturer and the people of the country. It 
also claims that a Republican success means a return to 
silver legislation ; demands ‘‘ the maintenance of the ex- 
isting gold standard of value at all times redeemable and 
payable in gold ”’ and opposes the “‘ free coinage of silver 
and any other further purchases of silver bullion or the 
coinage thereof on Government account’’; demands the 
“withdrawal from circulation of the legal tender notes 
issued in time of war under pledge of prompt retirement,” 
and denounces the Republicans for requiring the per- 
petual reissuing of these notes. It recommends as candi- 
date for the Presidency the “ victorious, courageous, high 
principled ex-Governor William E. Russell.” In Rhode 
Island the Democratic platform declares for the gold 
standard, the Monroe Doctrine and the Wilson bill, and 
nominates ex-Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, for 
President. The Maryland Republican Convention declined 
to pledge its delegates. The platform declared for pro- 
tection, reciprocity, the gold standard as a basis of cir- 
culating medium, and firm opposition to the ‘free and 
unlimited coinage of silver until an international agree- 
ment of the important commercial countries of the world 
shall give silver a larger use.”’ The Tennessee Republican 
delegates were instructed to vote for McKinley as the 
Presidential candidate. The financial plank wasas follows: 


‘*We are unalterably opposed to any scheme that will give to 
this country a depreciated and debased currency. We favor the 
use of silver as currency, but to the extent only that its parity 
with gold will be maintained, and in consequence areopposed to 
a free and unlimited and independent coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16to1. We believe that every American dollar should 
be an honest, 100.cent dollar, always and everywhere.” 


At Harrisburg, Penn., the Republican State Convention 
re-elected Senator Quay as chairman and renominated 
Galusha A. Grow as Congressman at large. Mr. Quay was 
recommended for the Presidential nomination, tho an 
effort was made to secure instructions to the delegates if 
he failed, to support Mr. McKinley. That, however, was 
not carried. The platfurm indorses strongly protection, 
reciprocity and pensions, ‘‘ favors international bimetal- 
lism, and, until that can be established upon a secure 
basis, opposes the coinage of silver except upon Govern- 
ment account, and demands the maintenance of the exist- 
ing gold standardof value.’”’ In Virginia the delegates to 
St. Louis were instructed to vote for McKinley. The 
Connecticut Convention sent four uninstructed delegates. 


.... The Appellate division of the Supreme Court in this 
State has handed down a decision confirming the constitu- 
tionality of the Raines liquor tax law. In general the law 
has been well supported. For atime it appeared that the 
liquor dealers would take advantage of the hotel license to 
enlarge their business. This, however, it is generally 
thought, will not hold very long, and that the expense will 
decide the matter for them soon. The Evening Post, of 
this city, has published a list of biographies of the different 
confidential agents nominated by Commissioner Lyman, 
showing that they are, in the main, on a par with the 
Tammany officials, whose biographies it published two 
yearsago. Every effortis being made by Mr. Platt and 
his associates to make this department a regular Repub- 
lican machine, tho it is thought that it may be impossible 
to carry out these confidential appointments under the 
constitutional amendment in regard to the Civil Service 
examinations. The Assembly has passed the Greater New 
York bill over the vetoes of Mayors Strong and Wurster by 
the help of two Tammany votes. It is now inthe hands of 
Governor Morton, and it is generally believed he will sign 
it. Mayor Strong -has given his approval to the School 
bill, which was passed by the Legislature, and which does 
away with the boards of trustees and enables the Super- 
intendent of Schools to thoroughly examine candidates for 
promotion. The bill has received the Governor’s approval. 


....-Advices from Washington indicate that there 
has never been a proposal made by this Government for 
a joint commission on the Venezuelan question and 
that no similar proposal has been made by the English 
Government; that there has been no intimation by this 
country to Venezuela that it should abandon its atti- 
tude or abate its demands; that no attempt has been 
made by the British Government to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Venezuela, and that there have 
been no negotiations between the British Ambassador in 
Washington, and the Venezuela Minister in regard to the 
boundary dispute. The boundary Commission has decided 
to send one or more persons to The Hague, to examine the 
original Dutch manuscripts relating to Guiana. Mr. 
Scruggs, ex-Minister of the United States to Venezuela, 
has made a statement criticising very severely the English 
blue book on the Venezuelan question, claiming that it is 
not historically accurate, and going into somewhat of de- 
tail to show the errors. 


...-The United States battle-ship ‘‘ Massachusetts ”’ has 
in its trial trip made an average of over sixteen knots an 
hour, showing it to be the fastest ship of its class imthe 
world. 


....In Congress the General Deficiency Bill, the last of 
the great appropriation bills, has been passed, showing a 
very unusual record of promptness. 


....Mr. Willis, the United States Minister to the Hawai- 
ian Islands, has arrived in this country. 
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FOREIGN. 


....In regard to Turkey the chief items of interest have 
been the release of Mr. Knapp at Alexandretta, disturb- 
ancesin Crete and the protest of the embassies at Con- 
stantinople against the nomination of a Mussulman Gov- 
ernor of ZeitQn. The Turkish authorities at Alexandretta 
refused at first to deliver Mr. Knapp to the American 
authorities, but insisted upon putting him on the European 
steamer sailing from that port. Mr. Riddle, the United 
States Chargé d’ Affairesinformed tne English and French 
Ambassadors of the situation, and went to the Porte, where 
he showed the written promise of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to deliver Mr. Knapp to the American Lega- 
tion. He also telegraphed to the American consular 
agents at Alexandretta and Mersin to call for an American 
cruiser, if necessary, to secure his delivery. These tele- 
grams were sent open, and on the next day Mr. Riddle re- 
ceived dispatches announcing Mr. Knapp’s release. The sit- 
uation in Crete is somewhat uncertain. According to advices 
from Athens fighting has occurred between the Christians 
and the Turks in which fifty persons were killed, and the 
Cretans, it is said, have appealed to Greece for assistance. 
This is considered to be the immediate result of the 
appointment of a Moslem instead of a Christian as Gov- 
ernor. But there are other ditliculties in the way, espe- 
cially in connection with the membership of the Assem bly, 
which should be predominately Christian, but in which 
by certain laws the Moslem minority has been able to 
neutralize the action of the majority. It is stated that 
the Turkish Government is to establish a naval station on 
the Gulf of Alexandretta, to prevent the importation of 
arms by Armenians and watch the foreign squadrons, 
especially the British. Tne general situation of the coun- 
try continues very serious. Disease is increasing in Marash, 
and the suffering from lack of food and also from the lack 
of seed for sowing throughout the Empire is very great. 
There are reports of the arrests of 200 prominent Armenians 
in the city of Marash, and the general fear of another 
Sassfin massacce. . 

-...The French Cabinet have resigned, and their resig- 
nations have been accepted. ‘the immediate occasion was 
the refusal of the Senate to vote the Madagascar 
credits. There had been several votes of lack of confidence 
by the Senate, but so long as the Cabinet was supported by 
the Chamber of Deputies they refused to resign. With, 
however, the refusal of the Senate to vote supplies, resig- 
nation became inevitable. Following the resignation of 
the Cabinet the Madagascar credits were voted. No de- 
cision has yet been made as to a new Cabinet, but it is re- 
ported that one will be formed of essentially the same 
character as the last. 


.... There have been various statements as to the reforms 
for Cuba; some that the Spanish proposals approach 
nearly to practical autonomy, others that there will be no 
reforms until the Cuban situation changes, This last is 
indorsed by General Weyler, who has stated that the island 
must first be pacified. Meanwhile the insurgents are 
strong and well supplied with arms and provisions. The 
Cuban Junta, through General Palma, has given out 
&@ manifesto, claiming that the war now in progress must 
result in the unconditional freedom of Cuba or the extinc- 
tion of the Cubans, 


.... he Lower House of the Austrian Diet has rejected, 
by a vote of 73 to 61, the scheme of universal suffrage pro- 
posed by the German National, Young Czech and Demo- 
cratic parties. 

...-The Korean Envoy to Russia has, according to dis- 
patches from Yokohama, not only been authorized to raise 
@ loan of $8,000,060 bat to ask for Russian troops to guard 
the Kiny’s palace and for Russian military instructors to 
organize a Korean army. The Russian fleet at Nagasaki 
numbers nine war vessels. 


...-The anti-dueling debate in the German Reichstag 
has resulted in the passing of a resolution condemning 
dueling. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Our plea is for more biblical preaching, and by that we 
mean the enforcement of the ruling ideas of the Scriptures, which 
run beneath all texts as the granite ledges run beneath the New 
Hampshire hills. Without making a railing accusation, we have 
a strong impression that too much of the present preaching in 
the United States—to a far greater extent than in England—does 
not enforce, with the majestic authority of the Scriptures, the 
great ideas which are distinctive of them.—The Watchman. 





.... This is a poor time to begin talking about the “crime of 
luxury.” Thereisnosuchcrim;. The sin of indifference to the 
need of one’s neighbor is quite another thing, and every man who 
commits that sin must answer for it; and so must every man 
who commits the sin of censoriously judging his neighbor—his 
rich neighbor as well as his poor one. Three-fourths of the cur- 
rent talk about “ the iniquity of wealth” and “the crime of lux- 
ury ” is born of envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness.— 
The Churchman. 


...eThe Church recognizes as her own sphere faith and morals, 
she possesses and claims no mission in civil and political mat- 
ters. If the Church encroaches upon the sphere of the State, we 
should bid her be away. If the State enters into the sanctuary 
of conscience, the proper empire of the Church, the appeal is to 
God, and the State is ordered to hold off its hands. Separation 
of Church and State revolving freely in their separate and dis- 
tinct spheres—Uatholics fall behind none of their fellow-citizens 
in admiring it and demanding its continuance. The Catholic 
Church wishes no aid from the State in the preaching of the 
Gospel. But liberty from the State she wishes ahd clamors for 
as a sacred and inalienable right—liberty in its fullest gifts 
under the common law of the land. lama Catholic; I am priest 
and bishop, but 1 am an American citizen, and I must be de- 
barred from no rights and privileges accorded to other citizens 
because I am a Catholic or because I carry upon me the insignia 
of my priesthood. My words betray no fear for the future. 
Americans are a people of sincere religious convictions and of 
profouud common sense, and they well know how to keep Church 


and State separate, and yet give liberty its full sway and guard 
religion and morals.— Archbishop IRELAND, 
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FROM THE POLICE CELL. 


It is a story which has been ten thousand times re- 
peated, and which will be repeated ten thousand times 
more with varying details—the story of the reformation 
which faith in God works in the character. The follow- 
ing form of it is no more striking than myriads of 
othere. 

On the evening of April 18th, 1882, while Roundsman 
Delaney was on duty as acting sergeant in the East 126:h 
Street police station in this city, a lame man was brought 
in drunk, on the verge of delirium tremens, having evi- 
dently been on a protracted debauch. He shouted wild- 
ly in his cell till nearly two o’clock in the morning, when 
he quieted down, and spent the remainder of the time 
till daylight praying earnestly for forgiveness, and prom- 
ised to lead a better life. Later in the day he begged 
the Judge to release him and vowed never to drink 
again, and he was released. He kept his promise. His 
name is Samuel H. Hadley, and for eight years he has 
been superintendent of the McAuley Mission in Water 
Street, while his brother is superintendent of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Mission in Forty-second Street. On the 
evening of April 18th, the fourteenth anniversary of his 
arrest and conversion, well-dressed, evidently a gentle- 
man as well as a Christian, he entered that police 
station, introduced himself to Sergeant Delaney, who 
was again at the desk, told his story, and asked permis- 
sion to visit the cell which had been the scene of the 
most momentous event in his life’s history. There, in 
the presence of the assembled policemen, he kneeled 
down and thanked God that he had been locked up there 
fourteen years before. 

What is there remarkable about this story? N othing ; 
nothing but the inherent marvel and miracle of conver- 
sion, The man who has been a drunkard becomes 
sober ; or the man who has been a thief becomes honest ; 
or the man who has been stingy becomes benevolent ; or 
the man who has been selfish comes to love to deny him- 
self; the man who has cared nothing for God comes to 
love God with ail his heart, and fears more to offend him 
than he does to offend all the world besides. How does 
all this happen? Whatcreates the change in hisnature? 
Does the current turn of itself and flow the other way ? 
Mr. Hadley thinks not. He says it was not of himself, 
butthat it was the pure grace of God, the Holy Spirit 
pleading with him, whose voice he heard and obeyed ; 
and with all the energy of his nature he followed the 
voice within his soul, God called him ; he obeyed—that 
was all. God turned him; he turned—that was the 
secret. And now the loveof Christ constrains him, He 
is a new creature, and old things have passed away. 

Regeneration, conversion and all the other theological 
terms which designate God’s part and man’s part in the 
mightiest work donein the human soul mean no more than 
the scene in that police cell when this man prayed and 
resolved and turned from sin to God. It is very simple ; 
itis beyond explanation. It is the privilege of every soul 
that is not Christ’s. It is theduty, it is the only salvation 
of sinfulman, Tens of thousands, did we say, there are 
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of such experiences? Nay, thatis the door by which all 
the blood bought saints in Heaven have entered in. ‘‘ Ye 
must be born again.” 
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THE SALVATION ARMY LETTERS. 


THE first impression the Booth letters convey is a most 
painful one. There is a tone of bitterness in them, char- 
acteristic of the worst family quarrels and too often 
evident in religious differences. It is shocking to find 
the son accusing his father of cruel treatment, of trying 
to corner and checkmate him ; of caring nothing for his 
future; of wrecking his life and fiiling his cup with un- 
mixed sorrow, and of being ‘‘hard, ill-tempered,” 
showing no ‘fatherly regard or affection,” and often 
treating him with contempt. Itis still more shocking to 
find the father deiiberately accusing tne son of bespatter- 
ing his gray hairs with mud, and hinting in mysterious 
language that this son had ‘‘ maligned individuals,” 
‘* kept back property,” ‘‘carried on intrigues,” and secured 
arich man’s help. We say these family letters reflect 
bocredit either upon the Booths, who wrote them, cr upon 
the Salvation Army, whose interests they involve, 

The second fact that stands out clear above the clash- 
ings of assertion and denial, is that General Booth 
indulged his right to criticise so freely during his visit 
here that the Commander was humiliated and deeply 
wounded. Bramwell admits that the General’s inter- 
course with Ballington in this country left ‘an unfortu- 
nate impression on his [ihe General’s] mind,” and the 
General says that be knew that Ballington was ‘‘ hurt ” 
by the disapproval he had expressed concerning certain 
things. The General’s harsh remarks remained as a 
rankling reminder of his visit, and the old cordiality was 
never restored. The son felt that he could not serve 
under his father in another field. 

Evidently, the General was determined that methods 
should be changed. Bramwell, ia his letter, refers to the 
act of the General in “‘ pointing out to you [Ballington] 
that in many respects the United States command is 
comparatively behind,” and asks what a General is for 
‘* if not to point out where the Army is weak, to stir up 
the zeal and energy of commanders, and urge one for- 
ward to greater efforts?” There is no doubt that Balling- 
ton was, after the General’s visit, greatly annoyed by the 
treatment which the American Army received from In- 
ternational Headquarters, and he finally became con- 
vinced that he could do nothing to please his father, and, 
therefore, resolved to retire from the Army, 

Several important points are left in doubt. Balling- 
ton complains that the instructions to relinquish his 
command came with no word from the General. Both 
Bramwell and the General say that the latter spoke to 
Ballington about it asan approaching event in 1893, and 
again during his visit here, and that the Communder 
agreed to it both in 1893 and at the International meet- 
ing eighteen months ago. To Ballington’s complaint 
that rules are made for the commissioners to enforce 
without consultation with them, Bramwell replies that 
the rules referred to expressly state that they were made 
for the Staff Officers in Great Britain. Another ques- 
tion is whether Ballington’s letter of January 31st was 
a resignation. It isso treated in London. Inone place 
it speaks of handing over the command and ‘‘stepping 
out”; in another of his readiness to obey orders and 
‘* resign our command” and then ‘‘retire.” It is quite 
clear that the import of the letter is that Ballington 
proposed to obey the instructions, which were to relin- 
quish his command, and that if his letter was a letter of 
resignation, the thing he meant to resign was his place 
in the Army, and nothis command. The latter he was 
required to give up. , 

The impression left on our minds by all that has been 
published thus far, is that the Commander and his wife 
were thoroughly unhappy in their relations to the Gen- 
eral, and that they did wisely to give up the command 
and refuse to take another ; that the whole matter was 
badly managed from London, and that an irreparable 
injury has been done to the Army. Enough has now 
been said on both sides, more, perhaps, than the public 
cares to read ; and we trust that if the quarrel continues 
it will continue as a private family affair. 


_ 


THE GREATER NEW YORK MEASURE. 


WE do not doubt that Governor Morton will sign the 
Greater New York biil. He could, of course, give some 
plausible excuses for not signing it; but they would not 
weigh very heavily as against these plain and undeni- 
able facts : 

1. There ought to be a Greater New York. Most of 
those opposed to the present measure concede that much. 
President Low, who made the chief argument before 
Mayor Strong in opposition, gave convincing and con- 
clusive reasons why New York and Brooklyn and other 
contiguous territory should be brought under one mu- 
nicipal government. 2. The bill now before the Governor 
is a plain, straightforward measure, whose provisions 
are capable of no double or doubtful interpretation, sim- 
ply providing that consolidation shall take effect at « 
certain date, that a commission shall be appointed to 
draw up a charter, and that it shall report to the next 
Legislature on or before a designated day, The bill pro- 
vides for no change meantime in the government of any 
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of the corporations to be consolidated. Thereis no 

in it to which any reasonable friend of Cor solidation 
cap object. It does precisely what the Governor, in hig 
annual message, advised the Legislature to do. Why, 
then, should he veto it? 

Various reasons are brought forward. 1. The char. 
ter ought to be prepared before consolidation is de. 
creed. To decree corsolidation and then to prepareg 
charter is to put the cart before the horse. There jg 
some force in this point. But if it is a perfect charter 
that is demended before the union is consummated there 
would be along delay, amounting, we fear, to indefinite 
postponement. The Governor declared that the com. 
mission to do this work ought to be constituted of the 
most capable citizens of the localities interested. Cap. 
not he be trusted to name them? Six of them are indi. 
cated by the bill, viz., the Mayors of New York, Brook. 
lyn and Long Island City, the President of the Uonsoli- 
dation Commission, the State Engineer and the Attorney 
General, Cannot such a commission be trusted’ More. 
over, its work is not final. The next Legislature must 
pass upon it, and it may amend, omit or supplement, as 
it deems best, in the light of public opinion. 2. Itig 
declared to be a Platt-Tammany scheme. But it wag 
not drawn by a coalition or by any party machine, I; 
is substantially the bill drawn by the Consolidation Com. 
mission, as declared in our columns recently by its 
President, Mr. Andrew H. Green. It did look as tho 
there had been a deal between Plati and Tammany when 
the measure first passed, and when it passed a second 
time in the Senate over the vetoes of Mayor Sirong 
and Wurster. But in the Assembly, where its 
fate hung in the balance last week, it had very 
little support’from the Tammany contingent, only 
two or three Tammany men voting for it. 3. The 
purpose of the Piatt-Tammany combination, it was 
said, was to get control of the police, fire and other 
departments of New York and B-:ooklyn, pending con- 
solidation, through State commissions. This is a sus- 
picion as to what is intended rather than what is in- 
volved, There are no such provisions in the bill. Would 
the Legislature dare to pass a supplementary Dill with 
this object in view? Could it, in the face of public 
opinion, carry out sucha nefarious scheme? Would the 
Governor attach his signature to a bold atiempt to de- 
bauch the governments of New York and Brooklyn? 
We cannot believe it. Yet the suspicion that something 
like this was to be done has no doubt greatly influenced 
objectors to the measure now before the Governor. 
4, The vetoes of Mayors Strong and Wurster are urged 
as reasons why the Governor should not sign the bill. 
Doubtless the official and local pressure upon them was 
almost compulsory. They do not, however, seem very 
sorry that the bill was passed over their vetoes, Mayor 
Wurster says, enthusiastically, that it will be the finest 
city in the world. 

Most of the obj2ction was to the method of consolida- 
tion. With that settled, the feeling in Brooklyn will, we 
doubt not, rapidly subside, and close attention will be 
given to the work of the Commission. It is a task of 
great delicacy and difficulty which it has before it ; but 
we believe the Governor can be trusted to select the best 
men to serve upon it, and that it can be trusted to devise 
just, liberal aud effective things. Then will come the 
struggle in the Logislature. If it should attempt to 
modify the charter in the interest of bad government the 
great public will know how to bring it to reason and to 
hold it to account. 
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HIRSCH AND MONTEFIORE. 


Ir the Hebrew race contributes to the world the most 
colossal illustrations of intensity and success in the pur- 
suit of wealth, it also equally supplies the most magnifi- 
cent illustration of beneficence. It is remarkable that 
among Jews are found the most practical and prosaic of 
men, and equally the most idealistic. No people love 
money as do the Jews, and none despise it so much. 
None amass it more, and none are more liberal in ex- 
pending it. 

Baron Maurice de Hirsch, the Jewish philanthropist, 
whose death was announced last week, probably gave 
away more money for benevolent purposes than any 
other man that ever lived. He inherited no wealth, but 
proving a successful business man he was accepted a8 
the suitor of a daughter of the Jewish banker, Bischoff 
heim, of Brussels, and increased his fortune, earned oF 
secured through his wife, chiefly by dealings with the 
Turkish Government and in Turkish bonds. He invested 
heavily in these bonds when they were worth almost 
nothing and made an enormous fortune in that way ‘ 
He also built a railroad connecting Constantinople with 
the Hungarian capital. Yet he was not for a long while 
known beyond the circle of his immediate business rela- 
tions ; but after the death of his only son, Lucien, whi 
occurred in 1887, he appears to have sought cor solation 
in doing philanthropic work. To him the needy prince 
and the famishing beggar were alike. He spent his 
lions freely on both. He associated with royal persom” 
ages, and it is commonly reported that he lent the Prince 
of Wales nearly a million dollars, and many other men 








of title were similarly indebted to him. But his fellow 
Hebrews were nearest to his heart after all, especially 
the Jews of Russia and Poland, who have suffered such 
dire distress for the last fifteen years, 
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Baron Hirsch was not a religious Jew, and he was not 
known to have attended service in the synagog for many 
years; nor was he like his predecessor, Sir Moses Munte- 
fiore, ‘‘a national Jew,’ whose philanthropic work cen- 
tered in a love for the Holy Land, and in the hope of the 
political restoration of the ancient race. Baron Hirsch 
was animated simply by a sense of kinship with the 
menibers of his race. He spent two and a half million 
dollars in Galicia to establish schools and industrial in- 
stitutions there; he offered the Russian Government a 
gift of fifteen million dollars to establish public schools, 
on the sole condition that Jews and Gentiles should alike 
be benefited by the instruction. This offer was rejected 
by the Russian Prime Minister Pobedonostseff. Hereupon 
he devoted his millions to the assistance of the persecuted 
Jews of Russia in emigrating to foreign lands. For 
those who went to the United States alone he estab. ished 
a fund of $2,500,000 for educational and industrial pur- 
poses. But the most comprehensive of his charities was 
the establishment of the colony in Argentine Republic, 
where he purchased a tract of land, said to be seven mil- 
lion acres, on which to settle Russian Jews. There was 
150 acres allotted to every family, on the coadition that 
they pay the value of the land in small instalments until 
they became the owners of it. Their deportation to that 
country and the expenses of establishing them there as 
farmers and planters were defrayed from a special fund 
vf tea million dollars, established by their benefactor. 

In such benefactions as this the difference between 
him and the late Sir Moses Montefiore was clearly ap- 
parent. While Sir Moses did every thing in his power 
to plant the wandering members of his race on the soil 
of Palestine and to maintain them there, Baron Hirsch 
tried to find a refuge for them in a new world and 
under conditions which could hardly advance the inter- 
ests of their ancient faith. He actually diverted the 
stream of emigration from Palestine to the Argentine 
Republic. Sir Moses Montefiore tho a rich banker had 
not the wealth of Baron Hirsch ; but he spent his money 
with an equally liberal hand for the Jewish people, with 
more passion of piety, with more of that enthusiasm 
which makes aman loved. He was ninety years old 
when, hearing that the colonies he had planted in Pal- 
estine were pauperized by the benefactions given them, 
he undertook the laborious visit to Palestine which 
made those who had criticised his plan feel that they 
were in danger of becoming his murderars. When 
Montefiore died, Christians asked whether he was not a 
virtual Christian, and an affirmative answer was given 
in our columns by Dr. A. A. Hodge and Dr. Daniel 
Curry. One admires the liberal benefactions of Baron 
Hirsch but does not discover in them any further re- 
ligious spirit than that which appears in the generosity 
of any one who believes in man whether he believes in 
God or not. 

In his racial affiliation to the Jews, which Baron 
Hirsch never attempted to deny or ignore, he wished to 
see his people happy and prosperous as men under a lib- 
eral Republican Government, and paid no attention to 
their religious or prophetic future. Thereby he proveda 
beau-ideal of a reformer of the German-Jewish school ; 
and as chance or choice would have it his associations in 
life were more Christian than Jewish. More prelates 
and ministers of the Gospel were guests at his table than 
Jewish rabbis ; and he mude as liberal donations to their 
charitable objects as he did to the Alliance Israelite of 
Paris and to une Jewish Board of Guardians of Eugland. 
We are glad tosay that his worthy wife seconded him 
in all his philanthropic efforts, and will probably continue 
to work on tlie plans which he designed. 

These two men combined in an extraordinary way the 
opposing characteristics of their race—the practical and 
the ideal. In contrasting ways and with a consuming 
love for their people they gave examples of beneficence 
such as this generation has hardly seen elsewhere. Itis 
a high honor for a people, that is not a nation, to have 

produced two such men. 
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CAN AMERICAN CITIZENS BE PROTECTED? 


THIs is a very serious question. We had supposed that 
it was no question at all. There was a time when it was 
not a matter of doubt, as the famous Martin Koszta 
case gave illustration, when, in 1853, Captain Ingraham 
threatened to blow the Austrian ** Hussar” out of water 
for detaining an American citizen. The United States 
once made war on Algiers over this question; more than 
that, it made war with England on this question. It is 
very vigorously protecting American citizens just now 
in Cuba. But there is one place where American citi- 
zens go and where it seems to be a question whether 
they can be or should be protected, and that place is 
Turkey. 

To show how there really is a question on this subject, 
and that, too, in high quarters, we publish a letter from 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Senate on Foreign 
Affairs addressed to Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, who had 
tent him a copy of a letter addressed to Secretary Olney 
on the spirit and methods of Turkish diplomacy and the 
need of particular promptness and vigor in the protection 
of Mr. Knapp, of Bitlis. There was in that letter no hint 
of war, beyond the suggestion that Turkey would 
back down as soon as she detected an absolutely inflex- 
ible purpose on our part to obtain justice, and an abso- 
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lute want of hesitation on our part as to the possible 
consequences of such insistence, The keynote of the 
letter was that the Sultan always tests the full length of 
his rope, but never goes quite to the end of it. On 
receiving the copy of this letter Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, made the fcellowing curteous but extraordinary 
response : 


SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., | 
April 20:k, 1896. ) 


Pror. A. D. F. HAMLIN: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 11th inst., together with 
the inclosed copy of your letter to Mr. Olney, is received 
and read with attention. I sympathize with you entirely 
in your view of Turkey and its atrocious persecution of 
Christians, and would be glad to provide some suitable 
remedy; but whatcan we do? If our citizens go to a far- 
distant country, semi-civilized and bitterly opposed to 
their movements, we cannot follow them there and protect 
them, and cannot involve ourselves in a war to punish 
injuries inflicted upon them. Any act of war by us would 
be accompanied not only by the murder of the missiona- 
ries, but of their converts or sympathizers. 

Very truly yours, JOHN SHERMAN, 

This letter, from the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, declares that if American citizens 
visit Turkey, a distant country, ‘‘semi-civilized and 
bitterly opposed to their movements,” we cannot protect 
them. We find it difficult to imagine what reason he can 
have for this statement. It would almost appear as if it 
was because these citizens happen to be missionaries. 
Bus the missionary business is a perfectly legal and 
legitimate one; just as legitimate as the rubber businers 
in Madagascar, or the rum business in Africa, or the 
kerosene business in Mesopotamia, or the jackass busi- 
ness in Spain. It is for nothing else except to protect 
American citizens in business that we have a navy ; and 
Senator Sherman is voting for the large increase of our 
navy eo that we may protect our citiz2ns in their legiti- 
mate business. If it be said that Turkey is semi-civil- 
ized, then all the more need of the protection of the 
American citizens whose business takes them there, just 
as we have lately protected them in China. We have 
the same duty to protect our citizens under such circum- 
stances that Eagland has to protect hers; if we can pos- 
sibly do it. 

But it is said that Turkey is ‘* bitterly opposed” to 
the movements of our citizens who are in the mission- 
ary businessin Turkey. We have no official knowledge 
that such is the fact. They are there under the pro- 
tection of treaties which make their business legitimate. 
They have been recognized over and over again. They 
have gone there at the earnest invitation of Turkish sub- 
jects fur the benefit of the Turkish people, and have in- 
vested large amounts of money in their business. Both 
Christians and Moslems have welcomed them, and the 
Turkish Government has fully recognized their rights. 
We do not understand how Senator Sherman can make 
this statement; but if that Government were bitterly 
opposed to their movemerfts we would then have even 
more the duty and oblization to protect them in the law 
ful pursuit of their business, 

We fear that Senator Sherman’s letter is too indica- 
tive of the prevalent Washington feeling in both parties. 
But as coming from one who loves his country, and 
especially from one who is charged with the duty of 
protecting the interests of his country, it appears a pre- 
posterous and degrading proposition that this Govern- 
ment can not or will not follow and protect American 
citizens when they go abroad, no matter where, to engage 
in legitimate businese. We have been amazed, over and 
over again, at the apathy with which this subject is 
treated by thoge who imagine that there is nothing in it 
but religious propagandism, aud that those who are 
working for religion have no rights which are to be pro- 
tected: They could learn something on that matter 
from the attitude of St. Paul when his rights of citizen- 
ship were outraged. 


Editorial Wotes. 


THE press of the country has given far less space to re- 
ports of the Arbitration Conference than the character of 
the delegates and the importance of the proceedings merit. 
It is seldom, indeed, that such a body of jurists, educators, 
authors, editors, merchants, and prominent public men 
are brought together. The addresses were of a high order ; 
and the resolutions adopted, wisely conservative and yet 
wonderfully comprehensive, are worthy the study and ap- 
proval of all good citizens. The strength of the Conference 
is shown in the cauticus way in which its utterances are 
expressed. The danger was that extreme views would find 
place in the platform, and the movement be prejudiced at 
the start. Men of character and intelligence, who believe 
that honorable peace is better than war, will find it hard to 
disagree with the principles of the Washington Conference. 
It does not call for complete disarmament: it does not say 
that all international questions must be submitted to arbi 
tration; it does not demand thatthere be no further sea or 
land police. In short, it did not resolve the immediate 
establishment of the millennium ; but that war, being 
always and everywhere an awful and destructive method of 
settling international questions, should be made as nearly 
impossible between civilized nations as the condition of mo- 
rality and intelligence willpermit. While one of thespeak- 
ers was inveighing against the maintenance of an armed 
force, some of those present remembered how grateful the 
country was, a few years ago, in the midst of the riot and 
violence in Chicago, that there was a United States Army 
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which the President could send to the scene of the dis- 
turbance and restore order, prevent further bloodshed, and 
cause the inflamed rioters to submit to the operation of 
law. We need a few soldiers, not a large army; we must 
have afew warships, not a great navy, thatthe turbulent 
spirits of our own land may know that the Government 
has sufficient power in reserve to maintain order ; and that 
semi civilized nations like Turkey may be prevented from 
oppressing our citizens and trampling upon their rights. 
At the same time we want to guard against hasty action 
between ourselves and Great Britain, when national sensi- 
bilities are roused. Arbitration gives, as President Angell 
said, time for reflection, and quiet, earnest reflection would 
help nations as well as individuals out of many a difficulty. 
We shall publish next week a full discussion of the whole 
subject of Arbitration by eminent thinkers and experts in 
international law. 


WE publish this week the text of the action taken by the 
New York and Brooklyn Association accepting a plan of 
union devised by the committees of that Association and the 
Manhattan Conference. We are heartily glad that this 
result has been reached by the committees, and that the 
union is likely to be accomplished at their next joint 
meeting. Atthe time of the separation of the two the 
New York and Brooklyn Association was a simple associ- 
ation of ministers, embracing all the Congregational 
ministers of the two cities; and it was the conviction of a 
large number of the older men that the Association should 
hold itself responsible for the character and ministerial 
standing of its members, and of Mr. Beecher in particular, 
and the refusal of the majority to accept that position 
led tothe withdrawal of those who formed the Manhat- 
tan Association. Its constitution differed from that of 
the New York and Brooklyn Association, in that it pro- 
vided carefully for such responsibility. Since then the 
original occasion of the division has become a matter of 
long past history, and the New York and Brooklyn Associ- 
ation has become really a conference of churches, while a 
Manhattan Conference of Churches has been organized 
which exists side by side with the Manhattan Association. 
For some time it has been felt that it was not decorous 
that two bodies should exist covering the same territory, 
and propositions for union have been under consideration 
for three years. A year ago the Manhattan Conference 
offered to receive all the churches of the other body into 
membership ; but this offer was not accepted. Now it will 
be seen that the two unite under the Consti.ution of the 
Manhattan Conference, but with a name which recognizes 
them both. The union will end what has been a very 
unhappy division... Among other advanteges it removes 
the precedent quoted by some Congregationalists in Georgia 
for having white and colored conferences covering the 
some territory. 


THE Presbytery of Rochester has adopted a memorial to 
the General Assembly, asking that it co-operate with other 
denominations in securing the publication of a ‘‘ compro- 
mise edition of the English Bible.’? What they want isa 
Bible for pulpit use which shall have the Common Version 
arranged in paragraphs and important corrections of the 
Revised Version put in the margin, so that one can read 
it and put in the revision from the margin without saying 
anything about it. We can see no use for such a com- 
promise edition. If any Church hasarule requiring the 
use of the Old Version, it is as easy to change it soas to 
allow the Revised Version as it would be to license a ‘‘com- 
promise edition.” Hundreds and thousands of pulpits 
now have the Revised Version on the desk with the 
Old Version, and the pastor when he chooses reads from 
it. This is a great deal better; and there should be no 
special sanctity about the Old Version to make one think 
that he is committing an unpardonable sin if he uses 
anything else without some high ecclesiastical sanction. 
The Revised Version is more sacred than the Old Version. 
It has a higher sanction; the sanction of being nearer 
the original Hebrew and Greek ; and the talk about the 
superior literary style and beauty of the Old Version is 
mostly nonsense. It is a wrong to the people to use the 
Old Version when the New can be had. No ministershould 
take a text from the Old Version or use it for devotional 
or professional purposes when he has the better at hand, 
any more than he should useany other inferior thing 
when hecan get one that is of the first quality. 

IT is a good lesson, but a very rough lesson, that was read 
to a Bridgeport, Conn., clergyman last week by an actress. 
Some months ago this clergyman preached a very “bold ”’ 
sermon, attacking a theatrical exhibition that was billed 
to appear in that place. A Bridgeport newspaper had re- 
published a very severe and, we doubt not, just criticism of 
the play, taken from the New York Sun, which represented 
it as bad morally. The clergyman saw the sensational 
posters that startled the town, and seeing in it an attack 
on Connecticut morals, he preached a rousing sermon 
against the theater, in which he applied a vile epithet to 
the actress, ‘‘ M)le.’”? Somebody, who took the part of the 
leading frail heroine. This he had no right to do, for he 
knew absolutely nothing about her real character, only 
that on the stage she assumed a character not above re- 
proach. It turned out that “* Mademoiselle” was a wife 
and a mother ; and she was very angry, and brought suiv 
for an amount of damages that would financially ruin al- 
most any minister. At first he weakened ; then he bluffed 
and declared he would defend the suit ; but finally he pub- 
lished, last week, an apology, not very generous, which the 
lady accepted, out of pity, so she said, for him and his fam 
ily, and withdrew the suit, but not without a sharp and 
well-deserved little sermon, addressed to him and to his 
profezsion generally, as to the duty of Christian charity 
and the sin of slander. He has learned a hard lesson, and 
the public teacher of morals has been publicly taught. It 
does not follow that because one plays the part of a clown 
he is a clown. Joseph Jefferson may play the part of 
a drunkard, and be no drunkard himself; and it may be— 
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tho we wish it were not—that a virtuous wife and mother 
may consent to play the part of an unvirtuous woman, and 
she must, in her own person, be given the benefit of the 
possibility. But the difference between Joceph Jefferson 
and our “ Mademoiselle” is this, that in his Sleepy Hollow 
play drunkenness is not made so attractive as to defile 
public morals; while, if The Sun’s criticism was correct, 
this was the sort of a society play which might be expected 
to injure public morals and to multiply that kind of char- 
acter which the clergyman asserted the actress to be. As 
a rule, the theater is not a school of morals; but there are 
doubtless many blameless actresses, of whom Mary Ander- 
son was a conspicuous example before she left the stage, 
and without giving it her indorsement as she left it. 

IT was not with the intention of making a demonstration 
that two Congregational clergymen have just exchanged 
pulpits with Unitarians. No one will suspect Dr. S. E. 
Herrick of being loose on the doctrines of grace: and 
every one knows that Dr. E. E. Hale is one of the saints of 
the Church, who, like the late Dr. Peabody, has long been 
welcome to theological desks and pulpits that speak “in 
His Name.” The exchange of Dr. Munger with Mr. 
Cuckson on the same Sunday was an accident; and Mr. 
Cucksou is one of those conservative men who carry the 
name of Unitarian, but whose fagot of faiths is probably 
quite as large and quite as securely bound together as that 
which is carried by the orthodox liberals. The exchange 
means not the breaking down of the division between 
believers and unbelievers, but the disregard of names 
where faith exists. Who would exchange with Minot J. 
Savage ? 





A VERY interesting incident in the progress of the war 
in Cuba has been the arrest, imprisonment and discharge 
of the Rev. Alberto J. Diaz and his brother, on the charge 
of giving aid to the rebels. Mr. Diaz is a man with a re- 
markable history. When scarcely more than a boy in 
Cuba he took part in the reballion of 1868 and fought for 
independence. He narrowly escaped capture as a rebel, 
came to New York, was converted here,and went back 
as a Baptist missionary, and for many years has done a 
very important work among the Cuban people. His suc- 
cesses, particularly in Havana, have won for him the strong 
opposition of the Catholic bishop and Catholic priests, and 
he has met with considerable persecution. The reasons for 
suspecting him of aiding the rebels are not known; but 
it seems that General Weyler has agreed to release him on 
condition that he leave the country. He is a prudent 
man, and it is not probable that he was guilty of any 
overt act. But in time of war suspicion easily fastens on 
non-combatants, and opportunity to pay up personal 
grudges is very tempting. 

Mr, KNAPP has been taken by the Turkish authorities 
to Alexandretta and delivered to the American Consular 
authorities, to be forwarded to Constantinople. It is re- 
ported by cable that the Porte was about to ship him out 
of the country, when Mr. Riddle, our Chargé d’ Affaires, 
made a very vigorous protest, and telegraphed to the 
American Consuls at Alexandretta and Mersin to call an 
American cruiser, if it was necessary, to secure the deliv- 
ery of Mr. Knapp, whereupon the Porte yielded. Mr. 
Riddle appears to be doing admirably, young and com- 
paratively inexperienced as he is, and we hope he will be 
supported in Washington. Meanwhile, more dangerous 
conditions are developing in the interior. Two hundred 
Armenians have been arrested in MQsh for the asserted 
murder of one or two Turks before the massacres of 1894, 
and the Kurdsare represented as threatening. An alarm- 
ing report comes by cable that, apparently following the 
precedent of Mr. Knappin Bitlis, the Turkish authorities 
have made a charge against an American missionary in 
Hajjin of fomenting sedition, and have forbidden the fur- 
ther distribution of relief there. The missionaries in 
Hajjin are Mrs. J. L. Coffing, the Rev. and Mrs. John C. 
Martin, Miss Eula G. Bates and Miss Agnes E. Swenson. 
So a second step is taken in the plan of removing the 
American missionaries from the country. Our own Gov- 
ernment needs to be both alertand determined, 


THE ministerial crisis at Paris may be a very serious 
matter. Perhaps itis well that it should come now. It 
was bound to come before long, and was due to an infeli- 
city in the French Constitution. In this country the Cab- 
inet is responsible to nobody but the President; in Eng- 
Jand it is responsible only to the House of Commons; in 
France it is responsible to two separate bodies, the Senate 
and the House of Deputies. These two bodies are elected 
by different constituencies, so far as the Senate is an elect- 
ive body, constituencies that are likely to belong to dif- 
ferent political parties ; and it is therefore to be expected 
that it will sometimes be utterly impossible for the Min- 
istry to please both Houses. At present the House of 
Deputies is radical while the Senate is conservative, and 
the Senate would hav nothing to do with M. Bourgeois, 
the late premier. Accepting the claim of the House of 
Deputies that its will should take the precedence in the 
control of the Cabinet, M. Bourgeois refused to resign 
when the Senate passed a vote of want of confidence. But 
when, later, the Senate refused to vote the credit for the 
administration of government in Madagascar so long as 
the Ministry existed, M. Bourgeois resigned, declaring 
that it would not do for him to stand in the way of the 
administration of the Government; and his resignation 
was accepted with great indignation on the part of the 
House of Deputies and with the determination that the 
Constitution should be so changed as to reduce the Senate 
to its proper subordination. The French Constitution is 
certainly a bad one, impracticable to work; and yet the 
claim of the Senate is not a bad one—that it has the same 
right of control as has the House of Deputies ; for the 
French Senate is not like the English House of Lords, an 
hereditary or appointed body, but is actually, for the most 
part, an electSd body, even tho elected by a favored class 
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in which socialism has not much chance to be represented. 
If there are two legislative bodies having equal rights, 
then the Cabinet should be responsible to neither of them, 
but solely to the President. There is serious danger in 
this conflict so long as there is no amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


EVEXTs in South Africa continue to be of absorbing in- 
terest to Europe. President Kriiger, who is one of the 
most wary statesmen with whom Great Britain has had to 
deal in a long time, bas finally declined to proceed to Lon- 
don for conference with the English Government unless 
he is first assured that all questions of purely internal con- 
cern to the Republic will be left out of consideration. The 
demand of Mr. Chamberlain for certain reforms in the 
Government of the Republic and the redress of the griev- 
ances of the Uitlanders the President regards a3 an un- 
warrantable interference. He evidently means to insist 
that England must confine its attention to the foreign 
relations of the Republic, and thinks this is the extent 
of the right of England under the treaty. Those arrested 
for complicity in the uprising are to be released on pay- 
ment of small fines, a few of the leaders being subjected 
to an additional penalty of a short term of imprison- 
ment. This shows great moderation. Dr. Jameson is left 
to English justice. The tone of the press of Ger- 
many is of course very sympathetic toward President 
Kriiger, and it is urged that larger liberty should be given 
to the British colonies of South Africa. This would seem 
to bea matter belonging wholly to the British Government 
and its colonies. The saying of such things only shows 
that there is approaching a contest between England and 
Germany for the ascendancy in South Africa. The rising 
of the Matabeles in the neighborhood of Buluwayo is a 
serious matter for the British Government, but there is no 
reason to doubt that it will be able to cope with the 
natives and restore order at no distant day. 


.... We arevery glad to report that the effort which was 
made in Mississippi to break down Negro education by 
appropriating to it only what was paid in taxes by the 
Negroes themselves has failed. The credit for this is due 
in a great part to Bishop Galloway and Major W. G. Pax- 
ton, of Vicksburg, who is the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Alcorn College, an institution under the State 
care for Negro education. We have an admirable illus- 
tration of what a few earnest men can do in the fact that 
these two men succeeded in turning the tide in the State; 
and that by their vigorous presentation of the public duty 
they have prevented this disastrous legislation and have 
secured additional appropriations from the State for Alcorn 
College. Bishop Galloway said : 

“The suggestion of dividing the appropriation for education 
to the two racesaccording to the amount of taxes paid by each, 
in my humble judgment is an impeachment of wise statesman- 
ship and a ruthless assault upon the fundamental doctrine of 
public education. It may serve to excite racial prejudice and 
give temporary notoriety to some candidates for political office, 
but discounts their qualifications for leadership. The people are 
not ready for such reaction.” 


..--To those who remember the anxiety with which 
friends of missions in Madagascar looked forward to the 
change in government in that island, the letter which we 
print this week by a missionary ®f the London Missionary 
Society will come as a very welcome revelation. The cor- 
dial tribute that he pays to the French officials, both mili- 
tary and civil, the hearty welcome accorded to the repre- 
sentatives of the Paris Evangelical Society, sent out to 
look over the ground with a view to the entrance of that 
organization upon missionary work in the island, the 
thorough confidence in the desire of the French Govern- 
ment to secure absolute religious liberty, and the indication 
that perhaps the worst blot upon Madagascar life—namely, 
the slave trade—has received a fatal blow, will be welcomed 
by all Christian people. The French Resident-Governor is 
a Protestant. 


...-How little the unanimous vote of the German Reichs- 
tag may mean is illustrated by the unanimqus adoption 
of a pronunciamento condemning dueling, at the same time 
that the duel is absolutely required in thearmy, in the 
case of grave personal difficulties between officers or retired 
officers, and the Emperor insists upon its value. A typ- 
ical case came up last week, of a magistrate who, in the 
course of his official duty, Severely rebuked an officer who 
had been guilty of a contemptible offense. Thereupon he 
challenged the magistrate, who was a retired officer. The 
magistrate refused to accept the challenge, on the evident 
ground that his words were not personal but uttered 
officially. Nevertheless, the superior authorities in the 
army, which means “ the highest person in the army,’’ re- 
fused to relieve him of responsibility, and he had to suffer 
military rebuke and degradation for his refusal to fight. 
Yet the duel must go, and will go before many years, and 
the action of the Reichstag helps it on, with the Socialist 
Herr Bebel on the right side, and the Emperor on the 
wrong. 


.... All the esoteric Buddhist ghosts and ghostesses in 
the country, all themahatma nobodies and nothings which 
we wish would troop back to their Thibetan jail, have 
come to New York for a conference; and they are making 
noisy nonsense about Blavatsky, Judge and karma, which 
no sensible person understands or wants to understand, 
Only daws care for the chattering of daws. For be it 
understood that Theosophy isa silly humbug from begin- 
ning to end, and its professors are either pretenders or 
dupes. Thedupes love to be duped, as is the case with so 
many who reject Christianity. 


...“* Never was he not, nor shall he hereafter come to 
be.”” This is what the Theosophist Convention says of the 
late Wm. Q. Judge. It looks as tho he would emerge in 
due time as a greater than Blavatsky, greater than any of 
the impostors who have risen and fallen. Nothing that 
unbounded credulity can do for a man will be lacking to 
his memory. 
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..-.-The American correspondent of the London Times 
Mr. G. W. Smalley, who assumed, some time ago, to be en 
a confidential footing with our Government, and to state 
its plans concerning the Venezuela case, has been writing 
the past week about the present condition of the contro- 
versy, insisting that the danger-point is not yet past. Hi 
alarm, however, does not communicate itself to either 
nation. We have enough from both Governments to prove 
that nezotiations are proceeding quietly, if slowly, and 
there is no reason todoubt that an agreement will be 
reached sooner or later. Both nations are nowin cold 
blood, and the same case is not likely to’heat itagain with- 
out plenty of warning. ; 


... Not the least interesting fact in connection with the 
recent decree of the Chinese Government, directing the 
local authorities in all the provinces of the Empire to 
expunge from the various editions and compilations of the 
Chinese code all restrictions upon the propagation of the 
Christian religion, is the fac+ that this was secured by the 
Minister of France. All Christendom has an interest in 
this forward step by the Chinese Government, and Chris- 
tian nations, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, wil] 
unite iu expressing their gratitude for the influence of the 
French Republic, which has secured this boon. 


...-One of the things to be said in honor of the late Aus- 
tin Abbott, which has bardly been mentioned by the 
newspapers,is the fact that he was the trusted official 
counsel of a number of our benevolent societies, and that 
he was glad toserve them, very often without fee. The 
world knew him as a diligent and learned Jawyer: but the 
circles of benevolence and religion knew him for his interest 
in all humanitarian objects. The Mohonk Conferences 
will miss him, and the Bible House will miss him quite as 
much as the courts and the law libraries. 


....The Morning Star (Free Baptist) thinks it likely that 
the loosely constructed Unitarian body, with its extremes 
of doctrine, will in the near future be broken up, and that 
those to whom the theological designation Christian can be 
properly given will return to the Congregational fold, 
while all other Unitarians will “go to their own place,” 
whatever that is. It looks now as if the Episcopal Church 
would be likely to get its full share of the conservative 
Unitarians when the break-up comes. 


....The Pennsylvania Republican Convention puts Quay 
in the field as a candidate, declaring him to be ‘the type 
of the American citizen, scholar, soldier and statesman.” 
To be complete, this needs the additional word ‘ reformer,” 
for does not Quayinsist upon reform? It is announced 
that Governor Hastings is to nominate Quay at St. Louis 
and that he will make the greatest effort of his life. Do 
these shouters expect sensible people to believe that they 
are sincere ? 


...-A complaint comes from The Sacred Heart Review 
that we have not answered its question whether one can 
be a Congregational minister in good standing and yet 
be a disbeliever in the divinity of Christ. It had better 
ask that question of some Congregational paper, not of us. 
But what we think ought to be the answer can be gathered 
from an editorial in our issue of April 9th, entitled ‘‘ To 
Whom does Easter Belong ?” 


.--- The friends of the University of Virginia will rejoice 
with them in the acquisition of the great Hertz library of 
12,000 volumes of Greek and Latin philology. The sum 
required has been raised by the New York Alumni Asso- . 
ciation of the University. The library will be placed in 
the new fireproof Rotunda which is now going up, and 
will be ready for use by the beginning of the new academic 
year. 


....At the arbitration conference in Washington, while 
ex Senator Edmunds was declaring for peaceful methods 
of disposing of international disputes, a lady leaned for- 
ward to say to the writer, in aloud whisper : ‘‘ I’m for arbi- 
tration; but not until Cuba is free.’”’ It was a touch of 
human nature, but it was not the only one in the proceed- 
ings. Weareall for peace after our particular battle is 
won. 


....Here is a sweet travesty on Scripture in the sermon 
preached by Dr. D. S. Phelan, at a great “ Cardinalatial 


function,” at St. Louis, in honor of Cardinal Satolli, on the 


occasion of his first visit to St. Louis : 
“If we would do anything for the reunion of Christendom we 


must preach the Pope, to the Greek a stumbling-block, and to 
the Protestant a folly.’’ 


..--In anticipation of the coronation of the Czar some 
thousands of people have been arbitrarily arrested as sus- 
pects, a number of newspapers have been suppressed, and 
students ordered home from the universities. Is a Czar 
worth all this mischief? Yet this is normal in Russia, 
the country for which many Americans express profound 
sympathy. 


.... We speak no unseemly matter over the baptism of 
Holmes the many-murderer by a Roman Catholic priest. 
If any man ever needed to repent and be baptized it is he ; 
and the Caarch exists for the purpose of calling not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance. 


....-Two Congressmen fought last week with an ink- 
stand. That is better than pistols and swords. It shows 
anadvance. One step higher would be to fight with the 
ink and leave out the inkstand. Missouri and Mississippi 
are the States disgraced. 


....A great gain for the public schools of the Metropolis 
is involved in the success of the measure at Albany to 
abolish the trustee system. The politicians are disap- 
pointed, but the true friends of the schools are glad. 


....-Even Virginia Republicans reject free silver. It 
looks as tho the gold men would have things all their own 
way at St, Louis, 
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THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCE. 





BY H. K, CARROLL, LL.D, 


IT was as the ‘arbitrator between China and Japan” 
that the Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, was 
introduced as the temporary chairman of the National 
Arbitration Conference, which met in Washington on 
Wedneeday of last week. He faced an unusually im- 
pressive body of delegates, representing forty-six States 
and Territories, and including some of the best-known 
men in the country, all gathered by invitation to take 
part in the first national meeting in behalf of this methcd 
for the settlement of international disputes. 

Altho it was a conference entirely in the interests of 
peace there were eminent soldiers who took part in it. 
Gen. O. O. Howard was introduced as a man of peace 
who knew how to make war, and was one of a number 
of men who had borne arms, The great educational 
world was represented by such men as President Eliot, 
of Harvard ; President Patton, of Princeton ; President 
Angell, of Michigan University, and President Gates, of 
Amherst. Ex Senator Edmunds, who presided, was one 
of ‘s:veral delegates who had seen service in Congress. 
Two ex-Cabinet officers were present in the persons of 
the Hon. John W, Foster and the Hon. Carl Schurz. 
Among authors and publicists were Charles Dudley 
Warner, Edward Everett Hale and Edward Atkinson. 
There were many eminent lawyers, including Judge 
Daly, of New York, and Mr, Hitchcock, of St. Louis ; 
and the Church was strongly represented by such men 
as Dr. L. T, Chamberlain, Dr, Josiah Strong and Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry, who was formerly Minister to Spain. It 
was a yathering of elderly men representing all profes- 
sions and business pursuits, who had broken away for a 
day or two with some difficulty from their work in order 
to take part in this conference. 

The movement which resulted in the calling of the 
conference was a general one, growing out of the war 
scare in connection with the President’s Message on 
Veneznela. In the great cities of the country, especially 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and B>ston, there were 
public meetings during the war excitement, and com- 
mittees were formed with the ohjectof promoting a set- 
tlement of international controversies, particularly with 
England, by arbitration, The New York committee 
took the lead ia preparing for the national conference, 
which was doubtless called to meet at the Capital of the 
nation for its influence upon the Administration and 
upon Congress, and because Washington is a.convenient 
center for delegates {rom north and south and east and 
west. Some little disappointment was felt that the 
representative people of the Capital did not show a larger 
interest in the conference. Cordial invitations to be 
present were rent to the President and members of the 
Cabinet, to the Justices of the Supreme Court, and also to 
members of both Houses of Congress. Of course, it wag 
hardly expected that either the President or his advisers 
would be present. Both Congress and the Supreme Court 
were in session during the day, but members of these bodies 
were free to attend the conference in the evening, if they 
had so desired. There was, however, a large attendance 
of the general public, especially of ladies, and the gal- 
lery and part of the body of the house were quite well 
filled. 

The interest of the conference centered in the addresses 
and the resolutions. A strong committee of fifteen, with 
President Angell as chairman, was appointed to prepare 
the platform, which was presented at the session of 
Thursday afternoon. It is quite likely that the commit- 
tee had some difficulty in coming to an agreement, as 
there were those in the conference who thought a de- 
tailed plan of arbitration ought to be prepared and set 
before the public, while others,and doubtless the great 
ms jority, believed that it would not be safe for the con- 
ference to do more than lay down general principles, 
This is what the committee decided to do, and the whole 
platform is given herewith, exclusive of the preamble : 

“1. That in the judgment of this conference, religion, 
humanity and justice, as well as the material interest of 
civilized society, demand the immediate establishment be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and with other 
civilized nations of a permanent system of arbitration. 

“2. Thatit is earnestly recommended to our Govern- 
ment, as soon as it isassured of a corresponding disposition 
on the part of the British Government, to negotiate a 
treaty providing for the widest practicable application of 
the method of arbitration to international controversies. 

“*3, That a committee of this conference be appointed to 
prepare and present to the President of the United States 
a memorial respectfully urging the taking of such steps 
on the part of the United States as will best conduce to the 
end in view.” 

The business committee, that there might be an order- 
ly discussion, appointed the first four speakers, who 
came under the general rule adopted for the discussion, 
limiting each speech to five minutes. Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner led off, aud had only barely entered upon 
his subject when time was called. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
who was next introduced, said that while he had had a 
varied experience he had never learned how to compress 
an hour’s discussion into five minut°s, and he would not 
now undertake to do so, but would give place to others 
who were to follow him. The next speaker,a man from 

Alabama, expressed his embarrassment at being called 
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upon to follow such eminent speakers, and after a few 
general observations proposed to give the reat of his 
time to those who should follow. The last of the four, 
Mr. Hitchcock, of St. Louis, seemed to be on the point, 
judging from the tenor of his introductory remarks, of 
following the lead of those who had preceded him, but 
entered into his subject and used up his five minutes to 
great advantage. There was very little general discus- 
sion, because it was felt that the committee had voiced 
the sentiment of the conference and had made a pru- 
dent but comprehensive and sufficient representation of 
the sentiment of the convention. 

The invited speeches for the two evening sessions and 
for the morning of Thursday were of a very high order. 
The first cession on Wednesday afternoon was, of course, 
largely a business session with the briefest addresses by 
the temporary and permanent chairmen, and with a 
capital address by Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, giving some 
idea of the purpos: of this movement and the principles 
underlying it. 

One of the most careful and elaborate speeches of the 
whole conference was that by the Hon. Carl Schurz on 
the evening of Wednesday. Those who followed him 
found that he had touched upon most of the important 
points involved, It was a strong, eloquent, indeed a 
masterly address, and evoked frequent and hear‘y ap- 
plause. He said that arbitration was no new proposition 
to us, and pointed to the fact that during the present 
century some eighty questions upon which we have had 
differences with other nations have been settled in this 
way ; and every question thus settled, he said, had stayed 
set:led. He regarded arbitration as humane, economical 
and certain, and spoke of the influences which had 
brought nations closer together and had broken down 
many of the barriers between them ; as the telegraph, 
the railroad, the steamship and the postal union. Not 
only had such agencies of intercommunication brought 
the nations closer together commercially, socially and in 
other respects, but had made these relations of greater 
value, and iocreased the importance of efforts to 
preserve them. The purpose of the conference, as he 
understood it, was to make war more unnatural and 
more difficult, and peace more natural and more easy. 
He regarded the United States as pre-eminently fitted 
to be the leader in such a movement as this; while we 
have no army and no navy to speak of, our natural 
position, isolated as we are from the nations of Eu- 
rope, makes us substantially impregnable. We are 
stronger than any nation of Europe in numbers, intelli- 
gence, patriotism and resources; we are stronger tho 
unarmed ; rather we are so strong because we are un- 
armed. The great military establishments of Europe, as 
has been said, bind ypon every laboring-man’s back a 
full-armed soldier ; the time must come when this bur- 
den will be too heavy to bear. We ought to congratu- 
late ourselves that no such monstrous burden is laid upon 
us. He did not believe that any European power would 
ever venture to attack us, unless we deliberately goaded 
it beyond the point of endurance. The President, he 
thought, did not intend to provoke Great Britain to war 
by his Venezuelan Message ; but if Great Britain wanted 
war there was certainly its opportunity to wage a con- 
flict with us. We do not need, therefore, to arm our- 
selves in self-defense ; we may need war vessels to do 
duty as sea police, but not for war purposes, He ad- 
mitted that it was noble to die on the battle-field for one’s 
country ; but he thought it was also noble to live for 
one’s country, and it was sometimes hard to doso. It 
had been said that there were things worse than war ; 
yes, but not many. 

Replying to some objections to arbitration he con- 
ceded that it had its difficulties, growing out of the very 
nature of humanity ; but arbitration, he said, between 
perfect angels from’ Heaven would not be necessary. 
Both England and the United States are intensely proud, 
intensely hard-headed and intensely self-willed ; there 
is, therefore, a great need of some peaceful and just 
method of settling disputes between them so as to make 
war as nearly impossible as circumstances and human 
nature will permit. Of course, questions of national 
honor cannot be submitted ; but with arbitration in effect 
it would doubtless be found that such ques!ions can gen- 
erally be settled by diplomacy. The Geneva case came 
dangerously near being a question of international 
honor, and yet it was peacefully and satisfactorily set- 
tled, Taking up the question of the enforcement of the 
decisions of arbitration tribunals, Mr. Schurz held that 
even where arbitration fails there can only be war, and 
there would be war anyhow, and public opinion will be 
mighty in making arbitration successful in all cases. 

The people were greatly delighted with Mr. Schurz’s 
addre’s and greeted his more telling points, which were 
numerous, with strong expressions of approval. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson followed with a carefully prepared 
paper arguing for the adoption of arbitration for its 
economical benefits. He showed that the cost of gov- 
erament is $13 a head in Eagland, $18 a head ia France, 
while it only averages $5 a head in the United States. 
He spoke of war vessels as ‘‘ commerce destroyers,” and 
strongly deprecated the building of any more of them. 
Evidently the conference was not willing to go as far as 
thie. President Angell, who followed him, differed from 
him on this and other points and expressed the opinion 

that there is need of an army and navy. He also gtated 
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that in his view there were a number of questions which 
could not besubmitted to arbitration, such, for example, 
as involve the national life, national honor or the 
pational independence; and he could imagine even 
boundary disputes of so serious a character as not to 
admit of settlement in this way. He also touched upon 
the question of the enforcement of arbitration decisions 
and pointed to two instances ; that of the Geneva arbi- 
tration, than which, he said, anything more unpalatable 
to England could hardly be imagined, and that of the 
Halifax Commission, which strained our own loyalty to 
principle of arbitration; and yet the decisions in the 
both cases were observed without resort to armed force. 

The question of army and navy and fortifications 
came up again on the last day, and there were several 
replies to the position taken by Mr. Atkinson, all holding 
that he had taken an extreme and untenable view. 
General Howard was one of the speakers, and he de- 
clared that it would be as unwise to disband our army 
and navy as it would be to abolish the police of New 
York City. He was asked for his views on the Presi- 
dent’s Venezuelan Message immediately after it was 
issued, and he had said that he liked it. The public bad 
inferred that he was eager for war, and said that old 
soldiers could not be trusted. He insisted that he was 
not for war, but that he liked the message because of its 
manly ring ; he believed in m2nliness, and for that very 
reason he was a strong believer in arbitration. 

President Gates, of Amherst, President Eliot, of Har- 
vard and President Patton, of Princeton, all made 
strong and scholarly addresses. That of President Gates 
was particularly effective in its support of the idea of 
permanent arbitration. 

Altogether the conference was a most successful one. 
The high character of the men who took part in it, the 
strength of the addresses delivered and the excellence 
the platform sent ont are all adapted to give it a wide 
influence. Provision was made for an executive com- 
mittee to carry out the purposes of the conference and 
also, if necessary, to call another conference ; and it 
was also ordered that the resolutions should be presented 
to the President by a special committee. 


& 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL CONVENTION. 


THE second annual convention of the Theosophical Soci- 
ety in America opened in this city April 26th. Over three 
hundred delegates were present from branches in every 
State in the Union, also Some from South America,’Cuba 
and Canada, while an influential company represented 
the Theosophists of England and [reland. Dr. J. D. Buck, 
of Cincinnati, who has been acting President of the society 
since the death of Mr. Judge, called the convention to 
order; George B. Ayres, of Boston, was elected temporary 
chairman, and Dr. Buck permanent chairman. The annual 
report of the Presideht called attention to this first year 
of autonomy of the society and to the death of W. Q. Judge, 
its President and chief. The record of the first year was 
said to have been most encouraging. Disaffected members 
had dropped out, but those who remained had manifested 
a loyal and eager interest in the welfare of the organiza- 
tion. Lecturers have labored in different parts of the 
country with great results, and branches have been organ- 
ized inalarge number of places. The treasurer’s report 
showed that the receipts for the year had been $8,644 and 
the expenditures $7,414, leaving a balance on hand of $930. 
Resolutions in memory of Mr. Judge were offered and 
adopted, as also resolutions in memory of the late Baron 
de Hirsch, who was recognized as ‘* one of nature’s noble- 
men and a true Theosophist in the aim of his life and the 
basis of his conduct.” 

The resolutions in regard to Mr. Judge were interesting 
as addressed partly to him personally, and partly to those 
‘‘ guardians of our race’ who had sent him and permitted 
him to live so long in this ‘‘ outer sphere of active labor for 
humanity.” The closing resolution was as follows: 


* Resolved, That toour beloved friend and founder of this nu- 
cleus of a universal brotherhood, the. Theosophical Society in 
America, we still continue to express our devotion and apprecia- 
tion of his efforts by endeavoring to live up to his ideals, by car- 
rying forward the great work which he inaugurated, for which 
he lived, and for which he died. We therefore offer ourselves 
anew upon the altar of sacrifice. and pledge our lives, our for- 
tunes, and oursacred honors to endeavor to push forward to its 
full completion that ideal and perfect brotherhood of humanity 
which shall be without distinction of race, creed, sex or caste, 
and which was bora in America amid blood and tears in 1776, 
reincarnated in 1875, attained its manhood.in 1896, until America 
shall have become that which the guardians of the race and 
Karma have alike decreed—the hope of humanity, the refuge of 
the oppressed, the protector of the weak, and the light toward 
which the whole world may turn for encouragement and ex- 
ample.” 


One of the most important duties of the Convention 
being the election of a new president, in a most entbu- 
siastic speech, Dr. Buck presented the name of Ernest T. 
Hargrove, the son of a well-known London solicitor. Mr. 
Hargrove was unanimously elected. 

In the evening there was a large audience to listen to 
addresses and attend the unveiling of the bust of Mr. 
Judge. Among the speakers were Geo. M. Coffin, on Ev. - 
lution, and Mrs. Alice Cleather, of London, on Karma. 
Mr. Coffin claimed that the earth is the resalt of evolution, 
and said: 


“The examination of the advanced theories of modern science 
shows that while the scientists have examined the phenomena 
of life, there is one thing lacking, and that is to be found in the 
ancient teachings which we advance under the name of theoso- 

hy. That one thing is what we call the Principle, und this is 
ts character—it is present everywhere; it is »ternal—witbout 
beginning and without end; it is baundiess—wit hout limitations 
of space. Itisimmutable. While in the working of this priaci- 
ple we find the forms in which it is manifest constantly undez- 
going the essence is immutable. We find here the law 
—- ty. It is under this law that the universe came into 
existence. It is the manifestation of consciousness. It is the 
natural law of cycles, and out of this great consciousness evolves 
the universe.” 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE VROOMAN CASE IN THE CHICAGO PRES- 
BYTERY. 


BY JOHN CLARK HILL, D.D. 





THE fundamental question at issue in this case is: What 
do the terms of subscription to the Presbyterian Standards 
imply ? 

The case bas already become a notable one, and, as it is 
still pending, it is well to have the essential particulars 
given in detail. 

The Rev. Frank Buffington Vrooman is a graduate of 
Harvard, a man of striking personality, about thirty-five 
years of age. He hasspent considerable time in study in 
Europe: lived a year at Toynbee Hall, London, the first 
social settlement. He has acted as supply for several 
prominent churches in England and America, Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational. He has made sociology a 
specialty. He became prominent in Chicago some months 
ago, in connection with an effort on the part of the Civic 
Federation to enlist the sympathy of the churches in its 
work. While he was thus engaged, he made an unfavor- 
able impression on many, on account of the depreciatory 
manner in which he referred to the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions in contrast with that of the Civic Federation and 
similar sociological reformatory enterprises. 

The Kenwood Church, Chicago, to which he was called, 
has been organized only about four months. It was largely 
a colony from the First Presbyterian Church. of which Dr. 
J. H. Barrows was recently pastor. Mr. Vrooman was 
very cordially commended to this church by members of 
the presbytery and others. He supplied the pulpit for 
some weeks, and was enthusiastically called to the pastor- 
ate. 

His sermons, at least extracts from them, were frequent- 
ly reported in the daily papers. When it was announced 
that be was called to the pastorate of the Kenwood 
Church, questions were at once asked: If these reports of 
his sermons are correct, would it be safe to receive him as 
a member of the presbytery ? 

In due course he applied for admission. His credentials 
from a Congregational association were in order. Coming 
from what is technically known, in Presbyterian usage, as 
a‘‘Foreign Body,’ he was required to subscribe to the 
Constitution ; but before he could be permitted to do that, 
he was required to submit to an examination as to his doc- 
trinal views. 

The first few questions were sufficient to show that the 
presbytery would require a very extended examination 
before it would be satisfied. Asthe examination proceeded 
the impression became very general that he was entirely at 
sea on what are regarded the fundamentals of the evangel- 
ical system, to say nothing of the narrower limits of the 
Confession of Faith. Doubts were raised as to his position 
on: The Authority of the Scriptures, the Trinity, the 
Atonement, and the state of the finally impenitent. No 
record was made of the matter of this examination, which 
lasted over two hours. Had a yote been taken then it 
would have been overwhelmingly against his reception: 
but, as was stated, he had nointimation whatever that he 
was to be examined; in the interests of fair play final 
action was delayed one week. 

When the presbytery again assembled and the business 
in the case was resumed, he was, contrary to Presbyteriar 
usage, permitted to read a carefully prepared statement of 
his position. This paper, however, did not sufficiently 
clear up the impressions that had been made as to his 
views at the first meeting. In closing his statement, he 
says: 

“ Now it is for youto say whether you find here Calvinism. As 
herein defined and interpreted, I can sign the Standards.” 

A large number of the members of the presbytery did 
not regard the paper as a definition and interpretation of 
the Standards, as theyare ordinarily understood tobe re- 
ceived by those who sign them. On this account an oral 
examination was again opened. 

As questions were raised as to the language used at the 
first examination of which no record was made, the pre- 
caution was taken to secure a stenographic report of the 
second examination, made by an expert court reporter. 
There can now be no question whatever as to the positions 
taken by Mr. Vrooman in this second examination. 

lu reply to questions as to the authority of the Scriptures, 
with great wisdom he gave his replies by quoting verbatim 
the language of the Confession of Faith, Chapter [. 

His answers in reference to the sacrificial work of Christ 
and his satisfaction of divine justice were regarded by 
many as contradictions and denials of the teachings of the 
Scriptures as systematized in the Confession of Faith. 
While he said Christ’s work was vicarious, he denied that 
in any sense his sufferings were a substitute for the penalty 
due to the sinner, asserting that men bear the punishment 
of sin now and always will. 

In answer to questions regarding passages where Christ 
is spoken of as securing redemption through his blood, as 
being the propitiation for our sins, he declared that he 
rejected absolutely the idea that God required blood to be 
satisfied. He stated also in this connection that in his 
study of New Testament Greek for the purpose of finding 
some help in the matter, and after examining every shade 
of meaning he found that in every case the word reconcili- 
ation, or atonement, always referred to the reconciling of 
man to God, and not of God to man. 

Tn reply to questions as to the nature of justification and 
sanctification, he said he did not know any difference be- 
tween the two. 

In reply to the question as to whether he believed that 
any would be ceaselessly and endiessly punished, he re- 
plied: ‘I donot.” 

The presbytery by a vote of 69 to 29 sustained the exam- 
ination. The Moderator thereupon proceeding in the 
usual form, asked the first of the constitutional questions : 


“Do yoa sincerely receive Jand adopt the Confession of Faith 
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of this Church, as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures 7”. 


Instead of giving assent in the usual form: “‘ Ido,” be re- 
plied: ‘In the light of the interpretation of this morning 
I most sincerely answer, yes.”” With this answer some 
confusion arose; the Moderator insisted that an unquali- 
fied answer be given; presbyters called out: ‘‘ What was 
the answer; we did not hear it ?” etc.. Mr. Vrooman, dur- 
ing the confusion, saying: ‘‘ The arswer is, ‘Ido’’’ The 
Moderator again repeated the question, and Mr. Vrooman 
replied, “‘T do.” Thereupon a member of the presbytery 
arose and said that the question was asked before, and that 
he did not hear the answer that had been given, and that 
he thought that the reply in full shguld have gone on 
record. Here Mr. Vrooman said that he did not wish 
any one to have any doubts as to his position, that he 
did not believe in the verbal iuspiration of the Standards, 
but that as interpreted by what be had said a week agoand 
again this morning, he did accept them. 

The Moderator then proceeded with the rest of the ques- 
tions and received the usual assent. 

When this was completed the Rev. W. S. Plammer 
Bryan, pastor of the Church of the Covenant, rose and 
gave notice that within the constitutional limit of time 
he would file a complaint to the Synod of Illinois against 
the action of presbytery. 

The minority, shortly afterward, met and adopted a 
formal complaint. This was signed not only by those who 
voted against the action, but by several who voted for it. 
A sufficient number of signatures, one-third of those 
voting, was obtained so as to stay any further proceedings, 
which stay involves the indefinite postponement of the 
installation of Mr. Vrooman, as pastor of the Kenwood 
Church. 


AUSTIN, ILL. 
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THE BOOTH LETTERS. 








IN consequence of the statement published by Com- 
mander and Mrs. Ballington Booth, which was summurized 
in our columns two weeks ago, the correspondence between 
the Commander, the General and Mr. Bramwell Booth 
have been given to the public from the headquarters of 
the Salvation Army in this city by Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker. The correspondence opens with the letter of 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth of January 3ist, 
marked “ Personal and Confidential ” and ‘‘ to be forward- 
ed to the General,” who was at that time in India. This 
letter has frequently been referred to, but no part of it has 
been published until now. In the statement of Commander 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth they say that they do not pub- 
lish it because it was private and was sent by a son to his 
father; but they intimate that they have no objections to 
its publication if the authorities of the Salvation Army 
think fit. 

The main points of the letter are given in different forms 
in the statement just referred to, but there are some things 
of interest in the letter which are not covered by the 
statement. It opens by declaring that the General’s action 
is a ‘‘crnel move.” The Commander was *‘cornered.’”’ He 
had received instructions to relinquish his command with- 
out a word from the General, and at a time when he 
could not proclaim to the world that he was sure 
that the General had planned the move with far 
sighted wisdom. Moreover, the instructions came at a 
time when those in authority knew that the Commander 
had neither the heart nor the confidence to accept another 
appointment. In this particular he was in a different 
position from the other commanders, whose confidence in 
the General had not been weakened. It seemed to the 
Commander, under the circumstances, that the action of 
the General was taken in “utter disregard of our future.”’ 
Then occur these two sentences : 


* There is, therefore, no course open to us but that of handing 
over the command in the United States, which he knows so well 
is dearer than life itself to us, and then stepping out, which, for 
the sake of our dear and devoted troops, we shall do as quickly 
and quietly as possible. We have no doubt that the General 
will say with but slight regret, ‘ Let them go’; but he will be re- 
sponsible for the wrecking of our future lives and the filling of 
our cup of unmixed sorrow.” 


It is partly on the basis or these sentences that the Gen- 
eral and those under him persist in speaking of this letter 
as the Commander’s letter of resignation. Then followthe 
reasons, numbered up to ten, for the Commander’s action, 
involving a presentation of his grievances. He concludes 
with the statement that he has not taken advantage of the 
confidence of the troops to retain the command, and will 
make no move to induce any of them to leave the Army. 
In a postscript he advises that Colonel Eadie should be re. 
moved, for the good of the work, when the Commander 
turns over his command. 
The letter of Bramwell Booth, in charge of the office in 
London, is very long. Itis under date of February 15th. 
He speaks of the letter of January 31st as practically an- 
nouncing the Commander’s intention to leave the Army, 
and goes on to reply to his statements one by one, declar- 
ing that he aloneis responsible for what he writes. He 
states that the instructions to Commander Booth came to 
him(Bramwell) from the General with directions to send 
them; that no change the General had ever made had 
given him more thought or prayerful consideration than 
this; that it had been on his mind and heart for months. 
He denies Ballington’s statement that the instructions to 
give up his command came to him at atime when it was 
known to the General and those associated with him that 
he had no confidence in the management at London. He 
says that no such intimation had ever come from Balling- 
ton, and they did not know that he had lost confidence in 
the General. With regard to the issue of the regulations 
about which Ballington complains, Bramwell says that it 
is the first duty of a general to issue and enforce such reg- 
ulations as he thinks will promote the objects of the 
Army ; but he denies that any suca regulations as the Com- 
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mander speaks of were issued. He tells the Command, 
that he is mistaken in saying that the social work is 
pushed to the detriment of the spiritual work in other 
countries than America. He says: 

“The social work of the Army can no more undermine the 
spiritual, than a good. big doorway can undermine a honse., 
or than a man’s breakfast undermines his dinner. And the 
social work has comparatively a very small place before the 
people. I should think that at most it comes to the notice of 
half a million persons in a week, while about five milliops attend 
the spiritual meetings alone, to say nothing of those they infiy- 
ence; and of those who come within the circle of our newspapers, 
periodicals and books there are probably about four millions a 
week more. It is quite true that some extra efforts and publicity 
have been needed to push off the social work ; but these have 
helped rather than hindered the spiritual operations and wil! 
continuetodoso. If I mistake not, this has been the case in 
America under your command quite as much as in any other 
country, for it is tothe slum work you owe, and rightly owe, a 
large part of the influence and sympathy you enjoy. That work 
has won thousands of helpers and friends to our ordinary opera- 
tions. It has been the same on the Continent of Europe, and is 
going to be the same in India.” 

Bramwell also denies that the Commander was left out of 
consultation in matters pertaining to the work in the 
United States. He refers to ap estrangement which exist- 
ed previous to the Commander’s visit to England in 1893, 
but which was removed at that time; and he insists that 
until the General visited the United States there was 
nothing in the way of free and openintercourse. Hecom 

plains that his request to the Commander and his wife to 
come to London was repeatedly declined. 

With regard to the differences between the Commander 
and the General, Bramwell admits that he knew that there 
was some disagreement between them; that he tried hard 
to have the Commander come to London and have it re- 
moved, but without success. He endeavors to refute the 
statements that the General had belittled the work of the 
Army in America, and says in conclusion that it is not 
true that the Commander ha; been driven to the course of 
action which he proposes to take. He concludes with an 
appeal to the Commander to stand by the General. 

The correspondence also includes the text of General 
Booth’s letter to Ballington Booth, dated London, March 
13th. He opens with the statement that Ballington is his 
son and as dear to him as ever; that while strange and 
dividing events have come between them, these have not 
changed the relationship, and sooner or later they must 
come together again. He tells him that he cannot be jus- 
tified in the course he is taking; speaks of the sorrow it 
brings to his own heart and to the hearts of other members 
of the family, and quotes from letters of the son to him at 
different dates to prove that during all these years he still 
had confidence in the General. He denies that Bllington 
was either recalled or dismissed, and says that the place 
he had for him in his own mind was one which he thought 
would best suit him. He rehearses the attempts which 
were made to bring about an understanding, and closes by 
asking why he did not yield to the General’s wishes, or at 
least see him before ‘‘ severing the ties ofa lifetime, cover- 
ing your family with odium, violating your mother’s mem- 
ory and breakipg my heart.” 

Considerable emphasis is laid at the headquarters of 
the Salvation Army in this city upon the following para- 
graph in General Booth’s letter of March 13th: 

“When your friends point to my action in 1862 asin any way 
resembling yours of to-day, they only display their folly by speak- 
ing of what they are entirely ignorant. The church I left had 
done nothing for me. To it I had made no pledges of life serv- 
ice; I only retired after waiting four years in order that my 
wishes might be considered, and when I went out I made no 
complaints, I wrote to no newspapers, I issued no circulars, I 
maligned no individuals, I kept back no property, I carried on 
no intrigues, I listened to no dissatisfied people, I loved and be- 
loved everybody, I went forth to the gutter, with your mother, 
and without any rich man’s he!p, I began to toil among the poor, 
and pinched myself in many a dire necessity to get you an educa- 
tion and provide a home.” 

The letter of Commander Ballington Booth addressed to 
his father in reply to the above, under date of April 5th, is 
not given. Itis stated that it was not received in London 
till about the seventeenth of April, and that a reply to it 
is now on its way. 


2 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE membership of the Christian Endeavor Society 
in one Presbyterian church in Toronto is represented by 
five ministers in Canada, one missionary in Africa, twelve 
theological students, and seven church elders. 








....At the annual meeting of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, held last week in Boston. 
it was reported that 566 Sunday-schools had been organized 
during the year, nearly 100 more than the year before. The 
greatest number was in California, 87, then came Oregon 
with 74, Washington 42, Minnesota 31 and Wisconsin 29 
Aid had been given to 1,550 different schools and over 3,000 
grants of lesson helps and papers had been made. 


....-Old Catholicism is apparently growing steadily in 
Italy. A number of smaller congregations have been or- 
ganized in recent months and have united with the 
* Catholic National Church.” In Dovadola nearly all the 
members of the Methodist Church joined the Old Catholics. 
The leader of this movement is the famous convert. Count 
Campello, who counts among his followers a number of en- 
thusiastic young priests. 

....The representatives in Peru of the Grattan-Guinness 
Mission have reported recently a month’s evangelizing tour 
on the coast. They say that they were generally welcomed 
by the people, and altho frequent attempts were made to 
arrest them, they were able to pass on from place to place 
without great hindrance. Over 480 Bibles, Testaments and 
portions were distributed, as wellas many tracts. They 
expect to retarn to work at Cuzco, from which they were 
some months ago expelled. The Government has granted 
indemnity for their losses at that time, but refuses to guar- 
autee protection in the future. 
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_... The temperance movement in France is constantly 
finding new champions. In the provinces as well as in 
Paris new societies have been founded both for total ab- 
stainers and for those who, while not going quite as far, 
attack in the most earnest way the excessive use of wine. 
Among the friends of this movement are a large number of 
well-known physicians, some of whom, while avowedly 
non Christian, acknowledge the need of moral and religious 
help for those enslaved by liquor. 


_...The Council of the Federation of Churches in this 
city bas issued a statement announcing the adoption of an 
organization and defining a plan of work. They purpose 
io extend the equipment of the West Side Settlement of 
the Young Women’s Christian Ass«¢ciation and found a 
new Christian agency by an undenominational organiza- 
tion of young people in another section on the West Side. 
Rents statistics gathered have been furnished to the pro- 
jectors of the scheme for improving the houses of the poor, 
etc. 

....Jn view of the approaching jubilee of Dr. R. S. 
Storrs’s pastorate of the Church of the Pi)grims ir Brook- 
lyp, arrangements are being made fora suitable celebra- 
tion, and ata recent meeting a committee was appointed 
to prepare a program. In addition to socialand literary 
organizations it is proposed to raise a fund of $25,000 to 
pay off a floating debt on the property and for further im- 
provements of the church. The date of the celebration 
will be November 19th, which completes the fiftieth year 
of Dr. Storrs’s service in Brooklyn, his only ministerial 
charge since bis ordination, 


.... The most important recent defection from the ranks 
of the Salvation Army is that of Captain David Arthur 
Jebn-, who acted as private secretary to Commissioner 
Booth-Tucker. Iu his letter announcing his resignation 
he states that it was occasioned by reading the letters 
which had passed between Commander Ballington Booth 
and tbe International Headquarters. There have been 
several other official defections as the result of the publi- 
cation of this correspondence. According to statements 
from Minnesota nearly ninety per cent. of the members of 
the Salvation Army at St. Pavl had declared for Ballington 
Booth, saying that Commander Booth-Tucker’s English 
ways proved extremely unpleasant. 


....The new chaplain for the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, appointed last week, is the Rev. 
Herbert Shipman, of the Protestant Episcopal Caurch. 
Mr. Shipman is a young man, only twenty seven years of 
ag2, was graduated with high honors from Columbia Col- 
lege in 1890, studied at the General Theological Seminary, 
and for some little time was assistant to his father, Jacob 
$. Shipman, D.D, rector of Christ Church. The appoint- 
ment was unsolicited and came entirely unexpectedly to 
himself. He had been requested to preach at West Point 
by Bishop Potter, and did so, as a number of other cler- 
yymen had done, and the entire Academic Board drew up 
a petition that he be made chaplain. 


....For some time arrangements have been in progress 
forthe celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
appointment of Prof. William Henry Green, D.D., as in- 
structor in Princeton Theological Seminary. Those 
arrangements are complete, and the jubilee celebration 
will take place on May 5th. There will be addresses by 
officers of Princeton University and Seminary and by rep- 
reseatatives from a nu:nber of other seminaries, including 
Professors Mead, of Hartford; Beecher, of’ Auburn, and 
Howard Osgood, of Rochester; also Dr R. R. Booth, Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly. These exercises will take 
place ia the morning, and 1n the afternoon there will bea 
reminiscence meeting, when there will be addresses by Drs. 
T. L. Cayler, E. H. Griffin, of Johns Hopkins Uaiversity, 
W. M. Paxton, and others. 


.... Since the Uuion Settlement Association moved, last 
October, to their present quarters at 237 Eist 104th Street, 
it has proved itself an unquestioned power for good in the 
neighborhood. Tho wholly noosectarian it is a most use- 
ful adjunct to Union Seminary in stimulating the interest 
of the students in social problems, and fitting them for 
more intelligent action when in their parishes they come in 
contact with the problems that face Christian work io our 
lerge cities, A report to the first of March shows a steady 
increase of attendants at all the clubs, and during Febru- 
ary 613 persons, representing 395 families, made use of the 
house in one way or another. There are twelve clubs and 
Classes besides a library and penny providence saving bank 
and the Settlement co operates with the Fresh Air Fund, 
the Street Cleaning and Police Departments, and assists in 
the distribution of flowers to the poor. There are five 
resident workers at present, and two or three more are ex 
pected. So far there has been expanded a little over $1,000, 
including the cost of furnishing. Considerably more, 
however, will be necessary if the Settlement is to increase 
ln the future in its usefulness to the neighborhood. 


--..The question of the union of the New York and 
Brooklyn Congregational Association and the Manhattan 
Conference was brought up in a meeting of the former 
body last week, when the following resolutions were 
adopted by a unanimous vote: 


* WHEREAS, The result of the conference of the joint com- 
Mittees of the New York and Brooklyn Association and the Man- 
hattan Conference has been an agreement on their part to recom- 
mend a union of the two bodies under the constitution and 
Standing rulesof the Manhattan Conference, and with the name 
of the Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference of Congregational 
Churches, therefore 

“ Resolved, That the New York and Brooklyn Association cor- 
dially adopts said recommendation, and designates the audience 
room of the Congregational church in which the Manhattan 
Conference holds its next regular meeting as the place, and eight 
o'clock, May 14th, 1896, as the time when this union under the 
coustitution and rules of the Manhattan Conference shall be 
formally effected by simple response to a roll-call of all the 
churches now cohstituting the Manhattan Conference and the 
New York and Brooklyn Association, 
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“ Resolved, That the name of the conference shall be the Man- 
battan-Brooklyn Conference of Congregational Churches. 

“ Resolved, That when we adjourn, we adjourn subject to the 
call of the Scribe, and that as soon as he can ascertain from the 
officers of the Manbattan Conference the place of the meeting 
for the perfection of this union he notify the ministers and del- 
egates present at this meeting,and all the churches not here 
represented. 4 

** Resolved, That the Scribe call together the ministerial mem- 
bers of this association in October, 1896, for the purpose of con- 
sidering what measures, if any, shall be taken for the organiza- 
tion of a purely ministerial association, and that he be and hereby 
is authorized to grant any interim letters of dismission to any 
ministerial member who may apply for them.” 


...-An analysis of the vote on the admission of women 
to the Methodist General Conference, given by The West- 
ern Christian Advocate, shows that the German confer- 
ences voted 597 to 12 against admission, the twelve being 
cast in this country; the Scandinavian conferences gave 
48 votes for and 138 against, some of the affirmative votes 
being cast in Europe; the conferences in India, China, 
Mexico, South America and Liberia gave 218 for and 67 
against; the colored conferences 954 for and 221 against. 
The English-speaking conferences voted as follows: 





English-speaking White Conferences. For. Against. 
PERE TA GOS Bec ove vc ccccssicces oo, secscoess 401 68 
TIN). dndccanneddvesesedcuencebesseets 1,356 1,052 
Central West Group...........+ cocscccccccsceees 3,036 356 


Western and Rocky Mountain Group............ 7 41 


Eas oo vc cc cc ccicscccccscsisecsesse 394 32 
as 255 cedadenncencdongavagades: Sie 178 69 
6,145 1,618 





The Western shows that it was the heavy adverse German 
vote which defeated admission. Four years ago the vote 
was 5,634 for and 4,717 against. There has been, therefore, 
a very heavy gain for admission in the four years. 


.... We have received a very interesting table of statis- 
tics of the churches of all denominations in Dayton, O. 
They were gathered by the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of that city, which has a population in 1896, it is 
said, of 79,733. We give the table nearly in full that it 
may be studied: 


























Atteudance Morning a8 
. | Service, April5th, |. 3 es) 2e 
Zz 1896. on42\ Saae 
Churches and Mis- | _% Easter Day. Se —| BES 
sions. 1 | Pani er 8 OL 
BS | Og*a2| Ze= 
E= |Male Female} Total S) om 
|O | “$s 
11 Baptist.. 1,310) 2,201) $21,796) $38,433 
3 Episcopal. 600 950 7.124 8,672 
7 Lutheran. 1,813) 3,09 14,901 6.849 
12 Methodis' 1,331, 2,359 17.376 5,526 
9 Presbyteria 659 1,050, 1,709, 27,810 20,073 
6 Reformed........... 1,864 582 870, 1,452, 13,759 3,817 
11 United Brethren.. 3,357 | 1,086 1,532, 2,618 18.607 23,792 
12 Miscellaneous..... 1,587; 553 691; 1,244) 12,418 2,780 
71 Totals for Protes- | 
tant Churches. ...../18,824' 6,432 9,197 | 15,629, 133,791 104,942 
3 Jewish Congreg’ns.| 630) = 297 312; 609! 4,350 Not rep. 
7 Catholic Churches. 11,150, 4,405, 5.749) 10,154 = 44,268 2.596 
l~ | 








Grand Total... .... 30,604 11,134 15,258' 26,392 $182,409 $107,538 


A column which we have omitted gives the estimated 
attendance at evening service on April 5th of those not at 
morning service. The total is 4,755, which is, of course, 
exclusive of Jews and Catholics. This, added to the total 
of morning attendance, makes an agyregate of 35,359 at- 
tendants at public worship on that particular Sunday. It 
will be noticed that the morning attendance only equals the 
number of members in two cases, that of the Episcopal and 
that of the Lutheran Church, and in these it exceeds 
instead of falls short. 


....-Our columns have been so full of items in regard to 
Turkey from American and Protestant sources that we 
have not the space to give in full the many statements by 
Roman Catholics which have appeared in our excbanges. 
The Catholic communities in certain cities have suffered 
severely in the massacres, and many of the leaders are do- 
ing noble work in furnishing relief. The following, written 
by the Saperior of a Franciscan establishment in Urfa, 
to a lady of rank in Vienna, Austria, recently appeared in 
a Roman Catholic paper of that city : 

“I bave distributed among the unfortunates, as much as pos- 
sible, all the linen and clothes we could spare, and even our bed 
and window curtains. I have also boughta stock of shirts and 
similar articles, as well as bread and other food. Altho I have 
run into debt, our suppli’s are now almost at an end, and so great 
is the misery with which we are surrounded that all the help 
that we are able to render seems to be of noavail. On October 
28th there were about 4,000 Armenian families residing at Urfa, 
After December 29th there were only 500 families who had not 
suffered. Asmany as 480 families have been completely exter- 
minated, and in upward of 3,000 others either single members 
or, in frequent instances, the greater number of them are missing. 
It is estimated that the total number of grown men and young 
people who have been murdere’ exceeds 8,000. It is certain that 


. about 3,000 women and children were killed in the Armenian 


church, whither they had fled for safety. Only 80 out of about 
700 wounded have recovered from their injuries. AJl the Ar- 
menian houses have been plundered and destroyed, and 300 
shops owned by Armenians and Catholics have been looted 
and razed tothe ground. The last attack occurred quite unex- 
pectedly on a Saturday, which isthe day on which most of the 
families wash their linen. The disaster was terrible. There 
were more than 1,000 victims in the course of twenty-four hours. 
According to Eastern custom, both rich and poor alike were 
very scantily clothed on account of the washing, and in this con- 
dition they had to take flight. None of them could return to 
their homes, and they sought shelter in the mosques. The dis- 
tress, the grief and the anxiety prevailing among our people defy 
all description, and after a comparatively quiet month renewed 
threats were heard. A fresh attack was planned, but it did noc 
take place.” 
Commenting upon this the paper states that at the best 
the picture is but an inadequate one of the terrible suffer- 
ing, which must increase rather than decrease. By vhe end 
of January the sisters at Urfa had exhausted the supplies 
which were to last till the end of March and were in need 
themselves, 
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Biblical Research. 


THE MUMMY OF MEN-KA-RA. 


BY H. SPENCER. 
OF THE BeiTisH MUSEUM. 








AT what period the art of mummifying commenced it is 
difficult to decide. The evidence of an inscribed stela in 
the Museum at Oxford, which asks that the deceased for 
whom it was written may have abundance of oxen, linen 
bandages, cakes, etc., shows that as early as the second 
dynasty funeral ceremonies and the belief in a life after 
death had already become an accepted fact. 

The practice of embalming the dead, which prevailed in 
Ancient Egypt for 4,000 years, was not simply a funeral 
rite having no deeper meaning. It was done by the Egyp- 
tian king, priest and fellah, because he believed that at 
a future day the perfected soul would return to the body 
and reanimate it once more; he therefore took pains to 
preserve every part of the body from destruction by a care- 
ful system of embalming which, in his opinion, would in- 
sure its continual and everlasting existence in the king- 
dom of Osiris, the chief god. 

At the advent of Christianity the practice began to de- 
cline. The Christian believed and taught that Christ 
would give him back a glorified body, and that it was un- 
necessary for him to preserve it with spices, drugs and 
bandages. Athanasius tells us in the life of Anthony the 
Great, how Authony charged his disciples not to allow his 
body to be taken to Egypt, for he said, “ At the resurrec- 
tion [ shall receive it from the Savior incorruptible.” 

The British Museum contains the largest and best gen- 
eral collection of Egyptian mummies of any museum in 
Europe, which is only surpassed by the Egyptian Museum 
at Ghizeh. The work of collecting has occupied upward 
of a century, with the result that nearly every period of 
Egyptian history from B.c 3500 to A.D. 400 is represented 
by either mummies, coffins or fuvereal furniture. 

Old and young, native and foreign, and more particularly 
American visitors, are specially interested in this national 
sepulcher, tho few appreciate the historical importance of 
these bundles of mystery. or the place the system occupied 
in the religious life of the people. 

One of the oldest mummies knownis that of Men ka-ra in 
the British Museum. This body was discovered in one of 
the pyramids of- Ghizeh, by Colonel Howard Vyse, in 
1838. These pyramids—for there are three principal ones— 
have been subject to many speculations as to their age, 
origin, and the object of their existence. For proof of all 
these queries they are sadly silent; but while they refuse 
to confirm the calculations of the theorist, they have sup- 
plied abundant proof, by the relics they have yielded, that 
they are something more than an ugly block of quarried 
stone. 

The discovery of the mummy of Men-ka-ra, in spite of 
the misfortune that attended it, has linked us on to the 
ancient past and brought us face to face with an Egyptian 
king who lived and reigned over 5,000 years ago. At the 
time that Colonel Howard Vyse commenced to unlock the 
mysteries of this architectural wonder the antiquities of 
Egypt were known only toa few, and the language to, at 
most, a dozenmen. Since then the Suez Canal has made 
Egypt the principal waterway to the East. The annual 
influx of European and American tourists has helped to 
diffuse information which has created a general interest 
in the history and antiquities of this once famous country. 

The mummy of Men-ka-ra commenced its history about 
midway between thethird and fourth chiliad before Christ, 
when the royal embalmers first became possessed of the 
body for the purpose of preserving it withoutdecay until 
the return of the soul at a futureday. This they did by 
extracting the brain, etc., and steeping the body in natron, 
after which it was dried and dressed with spices and 
unguents, bandaged with great care and skill, with some- 
times as much as three hundred yards of bandage, and 
placed in the coffin in the everlasting abode which is mod- 
ernized by the name of pyramid. The work of penetrating 
this huge block of masonry was no light one; but at length 
an opening was found, and after traversing a curious cir- 
cuitous subterranean passage, the chamber of the king was 
discovered in the middle. On entering this chamber there 
appeared the body of a male person, a wooden coffin, and a 
huge stone coffin which the gallant colonel soon recognized 
as belonging to a royal line by the name being encircled in 
an oval ring called a cartouche. The inscription on the 
coffin soon set at rest any doubtas to whom they belonged 
to, as wellas what period aud for what purpose the pyra- 

mids were built. 

Workmen were engaged to release the mummy and 
coffin from their long abode, and soon succeeded in bring- 
ing them once more into Egyptian daylight, which they 
had not seen for fifty centuries. 

The perils which awaited the crusted remains of Men- 
ka ra, however, were not even imagined by the plucky ex- 
plorer. The whole of them were shipped on board at 
Alexandria for London. All went well until midocean 
was reached, when a heavy swell proved too much for the 
heavy-laden craft; the ship went down, and down with it 
the stone coffin of Men-ka-ra; the wooden coffin floated 
for days on the boisterous ocean, and was at last picked up 
—or some fragments of it, on which the king’s name is in- 
scribed—at Malta and sent to London. Theremaius of the 
mummy were saved with the passengers and deposited, 
with the fragments df tbe wooden coffin and 4 small bit.of 
the stone coffin, in the British Museum. It is plain that 
the object Men-ka ra had in view in building this pyramid 
was the preservation and security of his body after death 
in an ‘‘eternal abode,” which was entirely frustrated by 
the enterprising energy of an English soldier. 

After 5,000 years in pyramid seclusion to become part of 
the spoil of an antiquarian, embarked on board an English 
vessel, wrecked in the Mediterranean, and finally lodged in 
the British Museum, is, to say the least, an unexpected 
jermination of a great project. 
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Mission. 


THE SITUATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIAN 
WORK. 
BY THE REV. JAMES SIBREE. 
MISSIONARY OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 








IT may be not uninteresting to those who watch with 
anxiety the influence of political changes upon missionary 
effort to hear a few particulars as to the position of our 
work in Madagascar at the present time. Every one 
knows that on the last day of September, 1895, the French 
expeditionary force, after a long and most hazardous 
march of five or six months from the northwest coast, 
reached the capital, Antananarivo, and occupied it after 
afew hours’ bombardment. Many prophecies of evil had 
been made by those who knew least about the couutry and 
the people, especially by the omniscient newspaper special 
correspondent. We were told that long before the French 
force reached the interior, the Malagasy would break out 
into open rebellion, and that no European’s life would be 
safe; that the Prime Minister would be hurled from 
power, and that the Queen would be deposed. Further, 
we were assured that upon the arrival of the French troops 
they would be allowed several days’ license for looting and 
plundering, so that again all Europeans, especially the 
English, would be in great peril: and that therefore all 
missionaries ought to leave the city, while every foreign 
woman and child ought to be sent out of the country. 
Many of us, however—the large majority, in fact, of the 
members of the four Protestant missionary societies labor- 
ing here—considered that we were quite as well qualified 
to form an opinion on these subjects as were the represent- 
atives of The Times and the Daily Telegraph. We accord- 
ingly declined to leave our people and our work. A good 
many of us, indeed, did not see it right to force our wives 
and daughters to leave against their will: and for this we 
were unsparingly denounced as “ fools’ and ‘“‘ fanatics,” 
and sneered at for our “ fatalistic trust in Providence.” 

However, the result justified our faith in God’s protect- 
ing care over us and our work. None of tbe terrible things 
so confidently predicted came to pass. The native Gov- 
ernment retained its authority up to the hour of the entry 
of the French into the capital; no word of insult was ever 
heard by any one of us either in the city or its neighbor- 
hood ; the French troops were perfectly under discipline ; 
no disorder of any kind took place, and on the day follow- 
ing their entrance a brisk trade was going on between 
the Malagasy and their conquerors. Ina few days’ time 
perfect confidence was restored, and large numbers of the 
Malagasy women and children came back to the city, find- 
ing that there was nothing to be dreaded from the new 
masters of the country. The behavior of the French sol- 
diers has indeed been admirable, and great praise is due to 
General Duchesne for the able and humane way in which 
the war was conducted from first to last. 

It will hardly be believed that our school and college 
work was continued up to the Tuesday before the French 
occupation of the capital, and was resumed just a fort- 
nightafter that event. Congregations met, althoin very 
small numbers,in all our city churches on the Sunday 
following the occupation; and after about a month they 
had almost regained their former size. The country con- 
gregations were a little longer in regaining confidence ; 
but the news soon spread, and by the end of the yeara 
large number of these, also, were meeting as usual ; so that 
at the beginning of January schools and classes and other 
work had,in the large majority of cases, been recom- 
menced. Of course the political upheaval, including the 
downfall of the Prime Minister and his family, produced 
for some time a great disturbance in the people’s minds, 
especially in the distant and more ignorant country places, 
In many villages there was a distinct return to heathen- 
ism, and recourse was had to charms and divination and 
the actual setting up of idols. Thechurches were, in many 
plaees, almost deserted except by a faithful few. Most of 
us in charge of country districts took special tours among 
our people for the purpose of reassuring them and giving 
encouragement to persevere in attendance on worship and 
in sending their children to school. But there was little 
cause for wonder at this reversion to old superstitions on 
the part of many when we remember the small amount of 
light and teaching a large proportion of them have yet had. 
Living in scattered homesteads and solitary hamlets, as 
numbers of the country people do, it is almost impossible 
to give them a thorough Christian teaching and training. 
The wonder really is that there was not a more wholesale 
return toidolatry. The saddest feature in this revival of 
superstition was the outbreak of a rebellion in the West, 
about a day’s journey from the capital, about two months 
after the French occupation, and the murder of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Johnson and their little girl, as well as of several 
Malagasy by the populace, and the destruction of many 
native churches. 

More recently, since the return of the Roman Catholic 
priests and their co-workers, new difficulties have arisen; 
and many of the people have been led to believe that they 
must now become Catholics, since the French have con- 
quered the country. This idea has been industriously 
spread abroad. With large numbers of the Malagasy the 
word ‘‘ French ” is synonymous with “ Catholic” and Eng- 
lish with ‘** Protestant ’’; and it is not wonderful that with 
an ignorant and timid people, the dominant idea is, not 
which is the true religion, but which is to be the strong- 
est; and as they think Romanism is the French religion, 
therefore it will be safest for them to be of that religion. 
Doubtless there are many difficulties looming ahead of us 
in the near future from this quarter, and great efforts are 
being made to get hold of the children from our schools,and 
the young pecple from our congregations. Our brethren in 
the southern province are feeling this already, aid so are 
our Norwegian friends in Central Madagascar. We have 
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reason to be thankful that General Duchesne gave at once 
the fullest assurances of religious liberty, and the same has. 
been done by the Resident-General, M. Laroche, who has 
also promised to issue a proclamation on the subject. 

We cannot be sufficiently thankful that M. Laroche is a 
Protestant and will, therefore, we feel sure, fully carry 
out the agreement between England and France as to re- 
ligious freedom; many others of the leading French 
officials are also liberal and enlightened men, in full accord. 
with their chief on this point. 

During the past month we have been happy to welcome 
among us two French Protestant pastors as delegates 
from the Paris Missionary Society, viz., M. Pastor 4. 
Langa and M. Pastor and Prof. J. H. Karger. These gen- 
tlemen have come to see the work of our mission here and 
to consult with us as to the best wayin which French 
Protestants can take part in the evangelization of Mada- 
gascar. They have already commenced a French Protes- 
tant service in the city ; and we hope they will be able to 
send us missionaries to take up higher education in the 
capital and do other valuable work. 

The French occupation of the country has already effected 
some change in the outward appearance of things, and An- 
tananarivo now presents a somewhat different aspect from 
what it did before the war. The French are everywhere 
making the Malagasy repair the roads,and they are certainly 
now much improved all over the city. Stone gutters are 
formed at each side of the roads, andin many places bridges 
of massive timbers are placed over hollows and gullies ; 
and in all directions out of the town the roads are also 
being leveled and improved. About the streets one con- 
tinually meets long trains of mules being taken out of the 
town to drink water, or laden with stores for some of the 
military depots. At every few yards we meet soldiers— 
Frenchmen in white uniforms and helmets; swarthy Al- 
gerians, in baggy breeches and turbans; or black Negroes, 
in blue jackets and red fez, from the Congo or the Sfiidan. 
Officers are being carried about in palanquins; and there 
seem more people than ever in Antananarivo—miners com- 
ing to prospect for gold, traders to open new business, and 
others to see what advantage can be made out of the new 
order of things. Prices are naturally rising for most com- 
modities, and it is increasingly difficult to get bearers and 
servants. French money, of smaller sizes than the dollar 
or 5-franc piece, viz.: francs and 20-centime pieces, as well 
as copper money, is coming largely into use, and will 
probably in time take the place of the old “‘cut-money ”’ 
and scales for weighing it, to the great saving of time and 
trouble. 

Of course there are jattendant evils which seem inseparable 
from the presence of a large number of soldiers of what- 
ever nationality. There is, we fear, a great increase of 
drinking among the Malagasy, as well as licentiousness; and 
there is now much Sunday trading in the capital, a thing 
which had not been known here for the last twenty-five 
years. The Resident- General has, however, already struck a 
blow at one of the chief blots on Malagasy civilization, and 
has stopped the public sale of slaves inthe markets. We 
may hope that other measures may eventually be taken so 
that slavery itself may gradually come to an end. 

On the whole, altho there are many discouragements 
arising from the time-serviug character of the Malagasy, 
and their want of moral backbone and courage in doing 
right, as well as difficulties arising from religious differ— 
ences, as already pointed ont, there are also many cheering 
features in the new order of things. The French authori- 
ties are trying to promote justice and religious equality, 
and the people seem to have quietly acquiesced in the new 
political arrangements of the country. It goes without 
saying that all Protestant missionaries loyally accept the 
new régime, and will work heartily with those now in 
power in the island to promote in every way the well- 
being of the Malagasy. In doing this we ask the con- 
tinued sympathy and prayer and help of the Christian 
churches of Great Britain. 

L. M. S, COLLEGE, ANTANANARIVO, 

MADaGascar, March 1ith, 1896, 


Che Sunday-Fchosl. 


LESSON FOR MAY 10TH. 
LESSONS ON PRAYER.—LUEE 18: 9-17. 














GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ The publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto Heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
—LUKE 18: 13. 

Notes.—‘ The Pharisee.”—With the Sadducees they 
were the highest and most aristocratic class among the 
Jews. Their pretense to a peculiar and saving piety was 
enormous and generally allowed. While rigorously at- 
tendant upon ceremonial observances they (as is frequent- 
ly shown in the New Testament) passed the spirit by in 
their adoration of the letter. They were a Picturesque and 
imposing class of people. Their robes were resplendent 
with embroidered blue fringe, and their brows adorned 
with broad phylacteries. “The publican”’—the tax- 
gatherer of the nation—was held by others in as little es- 
teem as this one held himself. “ The Pharisee stood.” 
—The ordinary attitude of prayer. “* God.”’—Or, bet- 
ter, ‘“‘O God.” There is no rudeness intended. “T fast 
twice in the week.” —This was more than the law required, 
which commanded only once a year. The two fast days of 
the week were Tuesday and Thursday. “*T give tithes 
of all that I possess,”’—Better, of all that I acquire. He 
thus obeyed the law faithfully, even beyond what was re- 
quired. “ Standing afar off.”—If the publican was a 
Gentile, he would have stood in the Court of the Gentiles ; 
but this is not necessarily implied. It is meant that he did 
not go where he would be observed. “* They brought.” 
—The parents brought. “The disciples rebuked 
them.” —Because it interrupted an interesting discussion 
which appears, according to Matthew and Mark,:to have 
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been on divorce. “* Of such.” —The kingdom of 
belongs to such children, and to people of such cha: 

who depend on God as they do on their pareats, with sim. 
ilar innocence. 

Instruction.—Those who seem the most religious are not 
always so. Religion is in the heart, not in the outward 
act. Some men who make no claim to religion may bea 
great deal nearer Heaven than some ministers and 
teachers. 

Some who have been actually immoral may be leas 
blameworthy than some against whom you could never 
charge any special wrong act. A very moral man may be 
a very bard-hearted. bad man. 

Nothing could.be more silly than to plume one’s self on 
his faithfulness to his moral or religious duties. We are 
all sinners before God and our true attitude is of humble 
confession. 

Humility is a beautiful grace. Never put yourself be. 
fore otber people. Let them put you forward. Ney, 
never boast of what you have done or could do. Self-pra 
goes but little ways. 

If one asks God’s mercy, be will get it. It is God's de. 
light to forgive those that confess their sins. He has no 
special business to be showing favor to those that demand 
it asa right. 

It is a peculiarity of Christianity that it is goog ews 
not for the respectable, the righteous, the noble: but for 
the poor, the suffering, the despised, the oppressed, the 
sinfu]. If we want its advantages, we had better put our. 
selves in the list of the needy. 

Self congratulation in prayer is pot so upcommon as one 
might suppose. To felicitate one’s self before God is about 
as unmanly a thing as one can do. 

It is not unnatural for great minds to feel a certain 
modesty and awe stealing over them when in the presence 
of men greater than they. It is neither a feeling to he 
ashamed of nor one that should lack cultivation. Modesty 
in itself is eften a sign of greatness. If there ever ig g 
moment when modesty is becoming and graceful, we might 
zo so far as to say necessary, it is when one is communing 
with God, or asking him a favor. One cannot, even in this 
century of marvelous achievement, compel the Lord. 
Such a process remains yet to be invented. It is also bad 
taste to make gratuitous suggestions to God. He knows 
what heisabout. The best one can do is to state one’s 
wants reverently, modestly, concisely and repeatedly, and 
then get up and bring them about one’s gelf as valiantly 
as hearts and hands can work. 

It was the disciples that wanted the children kept away; 
and the same mistake is sometimes made now by those 
who would not be both.red by children in the church, 
who demand of church members knowledge that children 
cannot have. 

We may gather that such children, good children, go to 
Heaven. We may gather that infants go to Heaven. 

But the point is not that infants go to Heaven, but that 
those belong to the kingdom of Heaven who sincerely 
want to receive it, who-seek for it humbly, simply, sin- 
cerely. 

Becoming a Christian is a simple thing, within any- 
body’s reach. It is not for wise men only, but equally for 
the ignorant; not for adults only, but more truly so for 
children. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BROWN, F. C., Manasquan, called to Trenton, N. J. 

DAWLEY, W. W., Duluth, called to Minneapolis, Minn. 

EDMONSON, J. B., Hampton, Ia., resigns. 

EGGLESTON, V. L., Bath-on-Hudson, N. Y., resigns. 

FRASER, HAMILTON, Caro, Mich., resigns. 

OVERMAN, I. C., Leota, called to Franklin, Ind. 

PARSONS, J.J., Oil City, Penn., accepts call to Jacksonville, 
a. 


VAN NESS, E. S., Anoka, called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BOYNTON, NEHEMIAR, Boston, Mass., called to Detroit, Mich. 
Suen. WritiraM A., Woonsocket, R. I., called to Northwood, 


DAVIS, F. Lincoxn, Bradford, Mass., resigns. 

ELY, Epwarp L., Omaha, Neb., called to Rockford, Ia. 

FISH, SamveEt E., Gettysburg, S. D., resigns. 

FORBES, Henry L., St. Louis, called to Kansas City, Mo. 

GIBSON, JouN 8S., Kaukauna, Wis., resigns. 

GOFF, Epwarp F., Aurora, IIl., called to Riverside, Cal. 

onsen». 3 . B., South Manchester, Conn.,died April 16th, 
ag 5 

HARDCASTLE, Wr uram, De Smet, So. Dak,, accepts call to 
Minneapolis, Minn. ¥ 

HARDING. J. W.. Longmeadow, Mass., died April 14th, aged 7. 

HARRINGTON, VERNON C., Belchertown, Mass., resigns. 

HUNT, Emerson L., Cherryfield, Me., resigns. 

PIERCE, Leroy M., Blackstone, Mass., resigns. 

RICKETTS, CHARLES H., Somers, Conn., resigns. 

HORTON, FRANCIS A., Providence, R. I., accepts call to Presb. 
ch.. Philadelphia, Penn. 

TUCKER, Sruas P., Bondville, Vt., called to Cornish, N. H. 

WRIGHT, BENJAMIN M., Kent, called to Orange, Conn. 


LUTHERAN. 
CLARK, R. A., Lima Center, Wis., resigns. 
CR . B._W.. Lone Star, S. C., accepts call to Newport, Va. 
ERDMAN., P. R.. inst. April 12th, N. Cramer Hill, N. J. 
EHREHART, W. H., Gettysburg Sem , called to Silver Rua, 


Md. 
HELLE, W. F.. Upper Sandusky, accepts call to Trenton, 0. 
STEIMLE, A., inst. April 12th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDREWS, J. E.. Crestline, accepts call to Plymouth, 0. 
BOTSFORD, A. P.. Wenonah, N. J., resigns. 
BYRAM, A. B., Diagonal, Ia.. resigns. 
DAVIES, C. 8., McCormick Seminary, accepts call to Fairbury, 


ll. 
FURBAY, H. G.. Tyrone. called to Philadelphia, Penn. 
JOLLY, A. H. Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. me ”- 
SCOTT, T. S., Vincennes, Ind., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARTON, F. H.. Monroe. accepts call to S ior, Wis. 
BAZLETT-JONES, E. A., Elkhorn, Wis. resigns. . 
BISHOP, S. H., Orange, N. J., resigns. 
DuBOIS, C. W., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 
HALE. ROwLAND, Roslindale, Mass., accepts call to Sewanee, 

enn. 
HALL, Georas, Seaford, Del..died Apri] 12th. 
HAWES. J. P., Lebanon, Penn., acceste eall to Decvham, Mass- 
HODGKISS, S.. West Philadelphia, Penn. : 
MOELLER, C. N., Chicago, Ill, accepts call to St. Louis, Mo. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of *“ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A BOOK ON ARCHERY.* 
















































































Wir the approach of the season for out-of-doors rec- 
reations and amusements, it is wholesome to turn atten- 
tion upon books smacking of a good time in the open air. 
Baseball, tennis, golf (and later, football) will have due 
part in the public interest, notwithstanding our grave 
national complications and the absorbing spectacle of a 
Presidential election. Play is a part of life, and physi- 
ologists are making it more clear, as they progress in 
their science, that the taste for play is a fine measure of 
health. Old age may come to the active, sport-loving 
mind ; but decrepitude never. 

But sport is a comprehensive word, having certain un- 
pleasant associations with which we are not here con- 
cerned. Rational pastime, however, or recreative play, 
which is sport in the best sense of the word, is as neces- 
sary to bealth and happiness as food or sleep, and ought 
to be intelligently understood. In England, as nowbere 
else in the world, perhaps, it is underst»od ; and its bene- 
fits are thoroughly assimilated by both men and women, 
as must appear to every person moderately acquainted 
with English literature. From the wearer of the crown 
down to the simple hind, British men have always been 
strong and enthusiastic sportsmen and lovers of outdoor 
pastimer. In this they have been joined by their mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters. 

We have now before us Mr. C. J. Longman’s interest- 
ing book on archery, in which the delightful subject is 
treated from almost every possible point of view. Be- 
fore this the chief source of information was ‘‘ The 
Book of Archery,” by George Agar Hansard, written in 
1839, containing a great deal of trash along with much 
that must always be picturesque and instructive. Mr, 
Longman is himself a practical archer, and in preparing 
his book he has called upon several of the most enthusi- 


astic and successful shots in the world for special con-— 


tributions. And while large space is given to the mod- 
ern game of archery, the historical matter presented is 
both comprehensive and interesting. 

Archery has always been an exercise, not to call it an 
art,in which Englishmen have taken delight and ex- 
celled, both on the battle-field and at the targets in times 
of peace. The bow, known to most of us as a mere 
plaything for boys, or as a geographical symbol of sav- 
agery, was a large factor in solving the problem of 
civilization; and to it, more than to any other imple- 
ment of warfare, Great Britain is indebted for the solid 
foundation of her Government. Her lawmakers were 
wise enough to feel the military importance of skilful 
archery, as the hirtory of legislation from a very early 
date down to the general adoption of firearms shows. 
Many curious statutes regulated the importation of 
woods for making bows, and made the practice of arch- 
ery obligatory upon all men and youths not specially 
exempted. 

At the battles of Halidon Hill, Blanche Teche, Crécy, 
Poictiers, Navarrette and Agincourt, the honor of victory 
was won by the bowmen. And parallel with this bloody 
story runs the more pleasing one of how archery has 
taken its place in English romance. The legend of 
Robin Hood and his greenwood band, of Friar Tuck, 
Little John, Allen a Dale, Gamelyn, and fair Maid 
Marian, would be sadlv missed if expunged from litera- 
ture. But the peaceful story of archery as a wholesome 
and delightful amus2ment, in which men and women, 
youths and maidens, join on the English greensward in 
summer, takes up the better part of this book ; and here 
readers both young and old will find attractive descrip- 
tions, directions and rules, with well-drawn illustrations 
of everything pertaining to archery practice. 

It will be a revelation to mavy Americans interested 
in out-of-doors exercises to read the outline histories of 
certain English and Scotch companies of bowmen. The 
**Woodmen of Arden,” the ‘“‘ Royal Toxophilites,” the 
“Royal Company of Archers,” the ‘‘ Royal Kentish 
Bowmen,” and many other toxophilite organizations 
have origins more or less ancient and aristocratic, and 
have been kept up by royal favor or by the patronage of 
nobility. At stated public meetings targets are set up, 
the distance to be shot being usually one hundred yards, 
eighty yards and sixty yards for gentlemen; and sixty 
yards and fifty yards for ladies. Someof the companies, 
however, have ranges much longer, that of the Royal 
Company being one hundred and eighty yards, shot over 
by men only. This company has for one of its prizes a 
silver bowl upon which each year the winner hangs a 
gold medal. In 1875 these medals were valued at two 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Archery targets in general use are circular mats of 
massive, hard plaited straw, four feet across the face, 
which is covered with canvas. In the center of the tar- 
get is a gold-colored disk, around which are drawn four 
belts colored red, blue. black, white, in the order ramed, 

* ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and Col. H. WALROND, with Contri- 
butions by Miss .eGH, Viscount DILLON, Major C. HAWKINS FISHER, 
Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, Rev. W. K. R. BEpFoRD, J. BALFOUR PAUL, 


L. W. MAXON. With In 4 Boston : Little, Brown 
& Co.; London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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counting from the gold center outward. A hit in the 
gold counts 9, in the red 7, in the blue 5, in the black 
8, in the white 1. Thus the score is easily kept by 
color ; and remembering that the central gold is but 
nine inches in diameter, the wonderful shooting of the 
best English archers, notably Mr. Horace A. Ford, late 
British champion, will be apparent. Upon more than 
one occasion Mr. Ford hit the gold at one hundred yards 
three shots in succession. 

Scarcely less admirable are the shooting records made 
by some of the ladies, At sixty yards, indeed, two or 
tbree of these are far above the average made by the 
best gentlemen archers in the public meetings. Bat it 
is not so much the excellence of shooting described in 
Mr. Longman’s book, as the picturesque beauty of the 
pastime and its evident value as a health-giving exercise, 
that must appeal most forcibly to every sensible reader. 
The illustrations, without any pretense to art, suggest 
green lawns, merry groups of competitors, gorgeously 
painted targets and the sharp contest of skilled archers. 

One pleasant feature of this elegant pastime in Eng- 
land is the prominent part taken in it by clergymen. 
Several of the b2st archers mentioned in Mr. Longman’s 
book have clerical titles, and two of the prominent con- 
tributors to its pages are the Rev. Eyre W. Hussey anl 
the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, Bishop Latimer was an 
enthusiastic archer, and Sir Robert Peel belonged to one 
of the leading companies, as did also Queen Victoria in 
her young days. The present volume is, by permission, 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. L. W. Maxon, who has several times won the 
champion medal of the American National Archery 
Association, contributes to this work a most interesting 
sketch of what has been done toward the establishment 
of an archery guild in our country. Strangely enough 
the bow and arrows have not yet proved attractive to 
college athletes; but archery is well suited, perhaps 
better than any other pastime or exercises, to the con- 
ditions of school life. Most colleges have grounds, ad- 
wirably adaptable for ranges: and team competition 
would be a most engagivg‘and exciting intercollegiate 
tes*. Nor would it have any of the dangers and other 
objectionable features of prevalent games. 

So far archery seems to have taken a doubtful hold in 
America ; still there are many flourishing clubs scittered 
from New York to San Francisco, and Mr. Maxon’s 
figures shuw that our bowmen and bowwomen have al- 
ready almost equaled the higher Eaglish scores, Our 
iry climate is very favorable to archery. 

Taken for history, for a light by which to see a fine 
phase of English life, and for an exhaustive manual of a 
most fascinating social exercise, this book is certainly to 
be recommended, It has a good index, and an exhaust- 
ive bibliographical list. 
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THE DEGENERATE IN PHILOSOPHY.” 


IT is difficult to explain Friedrich Nietzsche; still more 
difficult to explain the serious attention which has been 
given to his attacks on philosophy and religion. Some- 
thing is due to the powerful rhetoric of vituperation to 
which, beyond all others, he has been able to mold the Ger 
man language; something more to the bold defiance he 
has flung down not only against the theory of morals, but 
against the world’s history and all the ideas, principles 
and conclusions contained in it and supposed to be estab- 
lished by it ; and something more to the fact that heis the 
author of some decidedly good lyrics in which he has 
thrown something of the French dash into German verse. 

All this makes a poor basis for a philosophy or a religion 
or a theory of life, not much better than the *‘ great prin 
ciple of the want 0’ breeks”’ announced in “ Alton Locke ”’ 
as the basis of the new sociology. There never was such 
an Ishmaelite, with his hand against every man, as 
Nietzsche, with this difference, however, that he wants to 
kill only and not to rob, not believing that any one besides 
himself has anything worth stealing. Against the theory 
of morals he brings the charge, not that the code is wrong, 
but that thereis nosuch thing as morality or moral re- 
sponsibility, and that manis in no sense a moral being. 
Even the distincticn between moral good and moral evil 
disappears in his pages, and things become good or bad 
upon a purely naturalistic basis which has only to do 
with the power they have iu them to fulfil their function. 
These notions are demons that have already been cast out 
so often that it is discouraging to be called on to doit 
again. 

The world is always repeating its experiments. This 
fact and the publication of these eleven expensive volames 
in the confident tone in which they are offered to the pub- 
lic, must be our excuse for the space we have given toa 
work which on its merits asa philosophy could claim no 
notice at all. 

Everything goes by contraries with Nietzsche. His 
“‘secret”’ is contradiction. His method is to upset the 
moral order of the world. By somecharacteristic perver- 
sity this English edition of his works, in eleven volumes, 
begins wrong end first with Vol. XI, the last. Nietzsche, 
tho still living in the care of his family, has ended hope- 
lessly insane. His works suggest that what we are called 
on to admire as genius, is the morbid brilliancy of a strik- 
ing example of décadence among the many with which he 
has delighted to garnish his pages. The most positive re- 
sult of his work, thus far, has been to furnish Max Nordau 
with a word with which to punish him and his likes for 
their sins. 





* THe WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Edited by ALEXANDER 
TiLre. Translated by THOMAS COMMON. In eleven volumes, J2?mo. 
Vol. XI, The Case of Wagoer; The Twilight of the Idols; Nietzsche 
Contra Wagner. Pp. 351. Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.00 per vol. 
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What first attracted Nietzsche’s attention and started 
him on his cometary course was the old observation of the 
variability of standards, particularly of moral standards, 
for the evaluation of conduct or ends in Jife. The most 
important work he has published is on the “‘ Transvaluation 
of Values.” He starts in it with the assumption that 
evolutionists, in passing from the line of organic develop- 
ment tothat of spiritual development, have been guilty of 
an inconsistency, radical enough to be called intellectual 
suicide. On theory evolution assumes the survival of the 
fittest and strongest. But evolution as we have it has 
gone off the track of the strongest for that of the most 
civilized, refined, intellectually and morally developed as 
the fittest tosurvive. Now, says Nietzsche, this is all 
Wrong; stick to the strongest and best organized, and do 
not go running off after such strange gods as mind, spirit 
and spirituality. They are al] naught. Thus the process 
by which he proposes to put evolution back on the right 
track of consistency with itself is the far more important 
suicide, not of a hypothetical scientific theory, but of the 
entire progress of the race in- philosophy and morals, and 
of the whole basis of responsible morality. 

Instead of accepting the progressive standards which 
have been slowly worked out in human history by the 
rational conscience of the race, as indicating the line on 
which all progress must be made, he rises against them in 
blunt and brutal contradiction. From Homer down all is 
wrong. There is no morality, no God, no spiritual nature, 
no moral order or moral reality of any kind, no free-will, 
no moral responsibility, no life beyond. The only result of 
all this bemoralizing is to have spoiled a happy world with 
the poison of its “ moralic acid.’’ The one court of last 
arbitration is physiology ! 

Of course, this appeal to phy-iology introduces a fine 
term, with a trace of vagueness in it which makes it possi- 
bletoimagine that there may be morein thecriterion thana 
bald appeal tonature is the lowest materialistic sense. But 
thereis not. Nietzsche is areturn to heathenism unrelieved 
by any pantheistic sublimations or sentimental illusions. 
He shakes his sword in bold defiance over the entire spirit- 
ual theory of man and history, and glories ina heathen 
scorn of pity as one of the marks of décudence, which 
came in with Christianity. 

The alleged basis of proof for all this to rest on is physi- 
ology! Physiology is the criterion of value for everything 
buman, whether we call it art, culture, religion or conduct 
—of whit man must believe and do, how he must live and 
die, of what is great or small, good or bad, by which the 
facts of history, the phenomena of life, the principles of 
philosophy aud the canons of truth are to be tried, tested 
and evaluated, Now itstrikes us that thereis more in all 
this than physiology can be made responsible for. Nietzsche 
says (p. 143): 


“The concept of ‘God’ has hitherto been the greatest objection 
to existence. We deny God, we deny responsibility by denying 
God.” 

Now when, where or how did he learn this from physiol- 
ogy? Nietzsche writes only in scorn of free-will, calls it 
the ‘‘most disreputable of all theological devices for the 
purpose of making men responsible” (p. 141). Where does 
he find this in physiology ? Hetells us that there are no 
spiritual causes, that the reality of the world isa reality 
of seeming or becoming, back of which is nothing, and that 
the grand emancipation is that ‘ there is nothing outside 
of the whole.”’ 

Now we venture to say there is a gond deal in this 
which cannot be tortured out of physiology, except by the 
a priori process which Nietzsche, in oneof his happiest rhe. 
torical inventions has taught us to describe as the method 
of “teaching philosophy with a hammer.”’ There is, 
at all events, a great deal more of the @ priori “ hammer ” 
than of physiological demonstration in this catechism of 
the new faith which these eleven volumes, now publishing, 
are to promote. We print it verbatim from Nietzsche’s 
* Antichrist ’’ (p. 238): 


“ What is good 7—All that increases the feeling of power, will 
to power, power itself, in man. 

* What is bad ?7—All that proceeds from weakness. 

“ What is havpiness ?—The feeling that power increases,—that 
aresistance is overcome. 

* Not contentedness, but more power; nf peace at any price, 
but warfare; nol virtue, but capacity (virtue in the Renaissance 
style. virtw, virtue free from any moralic acid). 

“The weak and ill-constituted shall perish: first principle of 
ourcharity. And people shall help them to do so. 

* What is more injurious than any crime ?—Practical sympa- 
pathy for all the ill-constituted and weak :—Christianity.” . . . 


This extract gives but a taste of the brutality of this new 
attack on morality and humanity. In the “ Antichrist ”’ 
the worst count against Christianity is that it is a gospel 
of “‘ redemption,” while it is “unphysiological” to redeem 
the depraved. They should be encouraged and assisted 
to destroy themselves. It is a noble part for the weak, the 
décadents to take themselves out of the way. Instead of 
sending Nietzsche to the hospital for the insane his friends 
should have “encouraged ”’ and “ assisted ’”’ him to some 
gentle euthanasia. But, on second thought, why gentle 
if what Nietzsche saysis true and it is areproach to Chris- 
tianity that it isa gospelof sympathy? He writes (p. 240): 

‘Christianity has takeu the part of all the weak, the low, the 


ill-constituted, it has made an ideal out of the antagonism to the 
preservative instincts of strong life, it has ruined the reason 


- even of the intellectually strongest natures,in that it taught 


men to regard the highest values of intellectuallity as sinful, as 
misleading, as temptations.” 
In other words, the Pauline or Stoic view of noble life 
as self-controlied, resisting the world, the flesh and the 
Devil, and standing out against them master of one’s self, 
is the nearest approach to immorality which is known to 
this new apostle of self-conceit, who writes of himself (p. 
218) thus: 

*“T havegiven to mankind the profoundest book it possesses, 
my ‘Zarathushtra’; I shall shortly give it the most independent 
one.” 


Under the bead of “‘ Morality for Piysicians”’ he argues 
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that the sick “are parasites of society,” 
and that “in certain conditions it is im- 
proper for them to live” (p. 192). The 
attempt to do so should entail on them 
“*the profound contempt of society.” The 
function of the physician should be not 
to administer for their cure, but to adminis- 
ter “every day a new dose of aversion from 
them.” No great soul should allow him- 
self to die a natural death. This would 
be to meet death under cowardly and con- 
tem ptible conditions (p. 193): 

** We have it not at our disposal to prevent be- 

ing born; we can, however, rectify the error— 
for it is sometimes anerror. When some one does 
away with himself, he does the noblest thing in 
the world; by sodoing he has almost entitled 
himself to live.” 
Everywhere throughout this book we hear 
the same drone. The highest values of 
mankind are all wrong. Kant was an 
*‘idiot.”’ and with him the whole race of 
prophets, poets, sages who have taught 
men how to live—Cesar Borgia and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte excepted, who approach 
the ideal nearer than any. “I alone, 
Nietzsche, have wisdom ; find it in my ‘Za- 
rathushtra’.’”’ To show in one example 
what this book and this founder of a new 
philosophy to live by are, we reprint the 
summary given by himself (p 310): 

* What follows therefrom? That one does well 
to put on gloves when reading the New Testa- 
ment. The proximity of so much uncleanliness 
almost compels one to do so. We should as little 
choose ‘ first Christians’ for companionship as 
Polish Jews. Neither of them have a 
good smell.—I have searched in vain in the New 
Testament for even a single sympathetic trait. 
There is nothing ip it free, gracious, open- 
hearted, upright. Humanity has not yet made 
its beginning here,—the instincts of cleavliness 
are lacking - There are only bad instincts 
in the New Testament ; there is no courage even 
for these bad instincts. All in it is cowardice, all 
is shutting of the eyes, and self-deception. 
Every book becomes cleaniy, when one has just 
read the New Testament. Moral: every 
expression in the mouth of a‘ first Christian’ is 
a lie, every action he does is an instinctive false- 
hood—all his values, all bis aims are injurious, 
but he whom he hates, that which he hates, has 


value . .. The Christian, the priestly Chris- 
tian especially, isa criterion of values.—Have I 
yet tosay that in the whole New ‘Testament, 
only a single figure appears which one is obliged 


to honor ?—Pilate, the Roman governor.” 


The final impression of all this goes far to 
justify Max Nordau’s estimate of Nietzsche 
asa ‘“‘madman spouting bombast,”’’ 
or his more serious conclusion : 

“The deification of filth by the Parnassians 
with ink, paint and clay; the cursing among the 
Diabolists and Decadents of licentiousness, dis- 
ease and corruption . of all this Nietz- 
sche supplies the theory, or something which pro- 
claims itself as such.” 


_— 
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HAMILTON'S LEGAL MEDICINE.* 


THIS is nota book crammed with tiresome 
statistics, for, as its projector truly says, 
these can be obtiined elsewhere: but we 
should say the object of the bookisto make 
what at first glance seems a formidable aud 
dry subject, not only understandable, but 
interesting and, consequently, attractive. 
Dr. Hamilton in his preface says: 








“An experience of a quarter of acentury has 

convinced the editor that both medical and 
legal practitioners, in the preparation of their 
cases, need just such information as they will 
find here, in an easily accessible and concise 
form; and itis hoped that the lawyer and the 
doctor who go into court will, without much 
effort, obtain the needed aid.” 
In it is presented ‘‘much experimental 
work and new material, which is insep- 
arable from advanced forensic medicine’’; 
and the reader has only to recall the new 
conditions of life brought about by the rail- 
way, the steamship and electricity, and the 
immense advances in our means of investi- 
gation through the improvements in the 
microscope and spectroscope, to perceive 
that a treatise in this field up to date isa 
very different thing from a work on its 
various branches put forth thirty years 
ago. 

Ion Mr. Godkin’s admirable Introduction, 
he says: 

“The means or instrumentalities by which 
the principles and practice of medicine are ap- 
plied to the elucidation of questions of law are 
the utterances of persons skilled in medicine— 
to wit, of physicians, surgeons and chemists. 


In ageneral way the evidence given by medical * 


and chemical experts has been classed as 
‘opinion’ evidence; that is to say, as evidence 
which consists in the expert giving the conclu- 
sions which he, as a scientific man, draws from 
certain facts which have been, or are supposed 
to have been proved. But owing to the progress 
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of the science of medicine, and as the result of 
the modern scientific methods of investigation 
with accurate results, medicine and chemistry 
have become more worthy to be classed as exact 
sciences; and much of the t estimony of pbysi- 
cians, which formerly might have been classed 
as pure matter of opinion, is now as much a 
statement of matter of fact as a statement of 
the law of gravity,or the fact that the earth 
moves round the sun.” 


We certainly have made advances since 
1665, when Dr. Browne gave “‘expert’’ tes- 
timony in court, that helped in the convic- 
tion of Rose Cullender and Amy Duffy, 
who were hanged as witches, and thisdevout 
authorof the" Religio Medici” emphatically 
affirms his belief in witches, and describes 
those who do not believe in them as ‘‘a sort 
not of infidels but atheists’; and in the 
charge to the jury in this case Chief-Justice 
Hale said *‘ that there are such creatures as 
witches, I have no doubt at all.”? Mr. God- 
kin also goes intoa highly intelligent dis- 
cussion of the much-mooted value of expert 
medical testimony in general, and suggests 
methods by which it may be improved, and 
thinks that a great betterment will yet be 
brought about init 


‘through the members of the profession taking 
the matter into theirown hands,and dealing with 
it upon the lofty and disinterested plane upon 
which the medical profession should be moving 
on, to the great future which, as an instrumen- 
tality for the attainment of righteousness and 
justice, as well as the retarder of death, and the 
alleviation of human suffering, is surely before 
” 


A diver finds many rocks and snags be- 
neath water that seems perfectly innocent 
to an observer on the shore, who looks only 
at the placid surface ; and until the lay per- 
son studies it critically, and gues down into 
its depths, he can form no notion of the 
hidden possibilities of mischief in the prac- 
tice of medicine that are inextricably en- 
tangled in those points, where it comes in 
contact with law; but in these nearly four- 
teen bundred pages, where thirty-four able 
men, each a master in his specialty, has 
put down the record of what is the experi- 
ence of learned men and illustrated by ex- 
amples, there is a mine of most valuable 
knowledge. 

A list of the subjects treated will whet 
the appetite of many more than doctors avd 
lawyers, for there is hardly a human con- 
dition, physical, mental or moral that is 
not touched upon—beginning with “ Medi- 
co- Legal Inspections and Post-mortem Ex- 
aminations,’’ and followed vy ‘‘ Death in 
its Medico-Legal Aspects,” ‘‘ Blood and 
other Stains,’ ** Hair,” “Identity of the Liv- 
ing,’ ** Identity and Survivorship,” ‘*‘ Hum- 
icide and Wounds,” “ Poisoning by Inor. 
ganic Substances,” ‘‘Poisoning by Alkaloids 
and Organic Sub-tances,” ‘ Toxicologic 
Importance of Pcomaines and Other Putre- 
factive Products,” ‘‘ The Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Life Insurance,” ** Accident Insur- 
ance,” *‘ The Obligation of the Insured and 
Iusurer,” “‘ Of Certain Legal Relations of 
Physicians and Surgeons to their Patients 
and One Another,’ and “‘ Indecent Assault 
upon Children.” 

The above are the titles of the first vol- 
ume, and when we come to the second we 
may say here is the psychical side of medi- 
cine, for insanity in all its forms and rela- 
tions is treated elaborately ; and certainly, 
when men of the vast experience of Dr. 
Hamilton and Charles L Dana talk on in- 
sanity, and the neuroses that follow injury 
and shock, they are greatly worth listening 
to; and in this day of extravagant claims 
for damages by accidents, when,the moment 
a man has received an injury from property 
owned by a corporation, his imagination is 
so inflamed with visions of their wealth, 
that he thinks he has struck an inexhausti- 
ble gold mine, it would not be at all amiss 
for the lay member of the community to 
**take in”? some of Mr. Godkin’s wholesome 
views on the sanctity of the person, and the 
endless impusitions practiced in the name 
of justice, or those of Dr. Fowler on Mal- 
practice. 

An appendix giving the laws of the dif- 
ferent States, relating to the care of 
the insane, and an exhaustive index, 
complete a most interesting and valuable 
repository of practical knowledge, some 
portion of which concerns every man and 
woman in the land. 


_ 
> 





Heaven: Six sermons. By the Rev. 
Richard Montague, D.D. With Memorials 
By the Rev. George E. Merrill, D.D., and 
the Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL D. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company, Boston and New 
York.) This memorial volume commemo- 


rates one of the bright and promising, 


preachers in the American Baptist pulpit 
in whose work many rejoiced and hoped as 
ther saw it soreading his influence iu the 
Courch, The six sermous in this volume 


are on Heaven, and form an appropriate 
memorial of his ministry which will be wel- 
come to those who knew him and profitable 
to all who read them. Prophecy; or, 
Speaking for God. By the Rev. S. Stack- 
pole, D.D (Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, New York and Boston. 75 cents.) 
The basis of this attractive little book is 
lectures delivered in the Boston University 
School of Theology, at Bangor Theological 
Seminary and Cobb Divinity School. They 
are stimulating, suggestive and sensible. 
The author regards the modern preacher, so 
far as the function of his office is concerned, 
as the successor of the prophet and prophe- 
sying. He does not deny that an element of 
supernatural prediction wasin biblical times 
connected with it—a point designed to meet 
the assumption that his theory of prophecy 
is too low; while, on the otber hand, the 
apprehension that he has laid too great a 
strain on the preacher’s office is met by an 
exposition of the divine promise of the 
Spirit. A suggestive, stirring and sensible 
book we find it. Sermon Sketches 
[Second Series] Taken from Some of the 
Sunday Lessons Throughout the Church’s 
Year. By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, 
M.A., Canon of York, Rector of Kirby, 
Misperton and Raral Dean. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.75.) This series, like the 
one which preceded it, is composed of de- 
lightfully simp!e and direct addresses pre- 
sented in brief, suggestive forms without 
elaboration. They are full enough to carry 
the reader quietly and steadily along. They 
are full of points and rich in good, fruitful 
thought. How to Study the Bibte for | 
Greatest Profit. By R. A. Torrey, Superin- 
tendent, Chicago Bible Institute. (Fieming 
H. Revell Company. 50 cents ) There could 
hardly be a better introduction than this 
for practical Bible-workers. It is rich in 
good sense, aud follows a sound metnod of 
workand study. It has a broad range, and 
instead of committing itself to one method 
of study by preference, points out what is 
to be gained from every method and how 
each is to beconducted. The aim of the 
book is strictly practical and not intended 
for critical students any more than the 
Bible itself was intended for them. In the 
authbor’s words it is an exposition of ** the 
methods and fundame-tal conditions of the 
Bible study that yields the largest results.” 
The congregation and friends of the 
Rev. Dr. MacArthur have published, as‘‘a 
loving tribute toa beloved pastor,’’ a me- 
morial volume of the quarter centennial 
anniversary of the church over which he 
presides. Silver Anniversary. Rev. Rob 
ert Stuart MacArthur, D.D., Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York. The volume 
cootains full reports of the exercises, ad 
dresses and letters, and is handsomely pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 














Life and Speeches of Thomas Corwin, 
Orator, Lawyer and Statesman, Edited 
by Joseph Morrow. (H. H. Anderson & Co, 
Cincinnati.) This noble octavo volume is 
the worthy memorial of a noble man. The 
volume owes its publication to a genuine 
personal devotion of afew of the younger 
mea who once felt the influenceof the great 
Ohio orator and statesman, and were willing 
to do what they could to prevent his name 
and his triumphs from being forgotten. 
Chief among them wasthe late Walter S. 
Dilatush, of the court of common pleas. 
The editor of the volume, Mr. Josiah Mor- 
row, was the last student of law who 
entered Mr. Corwin’s office at Lebanon. In 
his abiding love and admiration of his 
master he had made the largest collection 
of manuscripts and printed papers relating 
to the statesman-orator in existence. The 
life-story is briefly and vigorously told. 
The many dramatic points of popular aod 
personal interest in it which used to be 
effective in the political campaigns of the 
times come out again with vivid force. 
The speeches are, however, the feature of 
the volume, and first among them all Mr. 
Corwin’s speech in the United States 
Senate in vindication of his course in op- 
posing the Mexican War. An even greater 
speech thaa the one preserved in this vol- 
ume he is believed to have made to his con- 


stituents at his own home in L2banon, O.~ 


Unfortunately it is lost,and nothing re- 
mains to show us what it was but the 
accounts of those who heard it, which, as 
presented by Mr. Morrow, make a thrilling 
chapter in his book. Asan orator for the 
people ‘‘Tom Corwin’’ has had few to 
equal him in this country,probably none but 
Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, and, perhaps, 
Thomas Marshall. We may weil remember 
him now as one of the rapidly disappearing 
race of political orators who had the cour- 
age of their opinions and spoke with the 
force of men who believed what they were 
_ Saying. It would not be easy to estimate 
the value to us at this time of a Senater 
like Corwin, who could rise anu address the 
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United States Senate on the financial po 
icy of the country with the force and cour- 
age of Thomas Corwin’s speech against the 
Mexican War, or with the moral weight 
which Webster carried with him when 
he spoke on these subjects. Iu reading a 
volume like this it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that moral courage and intel- 
lectual weight as elements of statesman- 
ship have vanished from the view of our 
public men. 


Turkey and the Armenian Atrocities. 
By the Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, assisted by the 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., founder of Rob- 
ert College, the Rev. Benjamin Labaree, 
D.D., for many years missionary in Persia, 
and, Prof. E. A. Grosvenor, of Amherst 
College, and with an Introduction by 
Miss Frances E Willard. Profusely illus- 
trated. We assume this to be the most 
complete and,so far as the needs of the 
moment go, by far the best volume on Ar- 
meni3 and the Armenian question which 
has been published. The author, the Rev 
E. M. Bliss. was born in Constantinople 
and was for many years connected with the 
Levant Agency of the American Bible So- 
ciety, associated with his father, the late 
Rev. Isaac G. Bliss, D.D. He was graduated 
at the head of his class at Amherst, and, 
tho yet a young man. has done good work 
as editor of the “ Encyclopedia of Mis- 
sions” and onthe staff of THE INDEPENDENT, 
whére he has given proofs of a profound and 
accurate acquaintance with the Armenian 
questions which are now known and read 
of allmen. The na nes of those who have as- 
sisted him are assurance to the readers that 
nothing important has been omitted, and 
that the material has been drawn from the 
best sources and is used with judgment as 
wellas knowledge. The volume opens with 
a geographical description of the Turkish 
Empire, its physical characteristics and 
lines of travel, followed by a brief but clear 
account of the population and tribes with 
their languages and the races to which 
they belong, and the difficult questions of 
religions embraced under the Ottoman rule, 
with some account of Mohammedanism, 
the extent of Islam, and its relations to 
sibject races and Christians. We then 
have special chapters on the Turks, the 
Kurds, the Armenians, Greeks and other 
Oriental Churches, followed by eight chap- 
ters on the rise, decline, and development 
of the Turkish power and Government. A 
chapter on the planting, growth and present 
condition of American missions completes 
the reader's general introduction to the 
main subject which occupies the remaining 
thirteen chapters. Tne rise of the Arme- 
nian question is traced and the geveral situ- 
ation, as matters stood in 1894, is sketched, 
and an account is given with dates and 
details of the successive massacres which 
have astonished Christendom. The volume 
closes with a glimpse of the relief work, of 
the problem of the partition of Turkey, of 
the relations of America to the question, 

and a general survey of the causes which 
have produced the present situation. (Hub- 
bard Publishing Co., Philadelphia, $2.00.) 


Volume XLVI of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, edited by Sidney Lee 
(Macmillan & Co., $3.75), is now ready. It 
advances the general work from ‘‘ Pocock ’”’ 
(Sir George), to ‘‘Packering’”’ (SirJohn). The 
most distinguished name in the volume is 
that of Alexander Pope, who is honored 
with avery carefully written notice,full and 
extended enough for a substantial, critical 
biography. Among cburchmen, Reginald 
Pole, Cardinal- Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, takes the first plaee. The notice of 
Dr. Priestley is a model exposition of that 
perturbative philosopher, and Dr. Porson 
receives a notice worthy of his reputation 
as the great Grecian of his age. Among the 
more recent names we note those of the late 
Baden Powell, Bonamy Price and Richard 
Anthony Proctor, whose death at the Wil- 
lard Parker Hospital, in this city, is men- 
tioned, tho the devotion of his American 
friends to him at the time and ia providing 
a monument to mark his grave is not noted. 
We note also an extremely interesting 
article on Matthew Prior, diplomatist and 
poet. The volume showsthat the great 
work continuesin good hands, and is pusb- 
ed forwarded as rapidly asis consistent with 
good workmanship. 


The West Indies and the Spanish Muin 
By James Rodway. (G. P. Putnam’s Sou-. 
$1.75.) This book begins with the Span- 
iard’s first experiences with the fierce Caribs. 
and sketches the history of the West Indi«s 
down to the present time, and even beyond, 
for the author indulges in some speculation 
as to the possible effect of the canalization 
of the Isthmus on their future prosperity. 
The story isan exciting one, full of all the 
passicns acd cxperi°rces wh‘ch stir the hu- 
wan beart, from the heroic adventures of the 
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Eeglish rovers, who delighted in nothing so 
much as the singeing of the Spanish king’s 
beard, and the atrocities practiced on the 
aborigines, down to the emancipation of the 
slaves and the present depressed condition 
of the islands. The author has studied his 
topics closely, for example, the planta- 
tion system, and the effect of its abolition, 
the blight of war on the islands, how they 
were affected by privateering and piracy, 
the Negroes, their ideas and prospects, the 
Panama and Nicaragua schemes, and the 
present physical resources of the islands, 
The author's tone is a hopeful one. On the 
Spanish main, io Hispaniola, he finds much 
less to encourage him, but still enough to 
convince him that progress is making even 
there. The book is copiously illustrated 
with phototypes which do illustrate and 
were made for the book. Some other ex- 
cellent historic illustrations are given, and 
the sources from which they are taken 
named. 

Life and Writings of Amelia Bloomer, 
Ry D. C. Bloomer, LL.D. (Arena Pablish- 
ing Co., Boston. $1.50) This volume is a 
husband’s tribute to the memory of one of 
the pioneers of the ‘*Woman’s movement.” 
Mr. Dexter C. Bloomer, a lawyer and 
editor, of good Quaker descent, came to be 
of one mind with his wife in the work to 
which she was devoted. Her first public 
interest was temperance, which retained 
its place in her mind to theend. An event 
in her vicinity drew her attention to the 
wrongs women might, and occasionally did, 
suffer at the hands of the law, and led 
eventually to ber becoming one of the lead- 
ers of the Woman’s movement. The connec- 
tion of her name with the new costume pro- 
posed for women was a minor ard insignifi- 
cant point for which she cared little. After 
wearing the dress for a few years, she dis- 
carded it, and during the last forty years 
or more of her life did not wear it at all. 
She was a communicant of the Christian 
Church, active and interested in its work. 
She was almost, if not quite, the first 
woman to take upon herself the responsi- 
bilities of editor and proprietor of a news- 
paper. January 1st, 1849, the first number 
of the Lily was issued at Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., in the interest of the temperance re- 
form and to promote the interests of women 
in the new light in which they were com- 
ingto view themselves. Shecontinued this 
publication for six years, part of the timeat 
Mt. Vernon, O., whither the family had re- 
moved. The paper was eventually sold to 
Mrs. Mary A. Birdsall, of Richmond, Ind., 
and Mrs. Bloomer was thenceforth free to 
devote herself to the movement which, in 
her connection with it, is traced in this 
volume. 

The Burman: His Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoe. (Macmillan & Co. $3.75.) 
With the exception of the changes required 
by the annexation of North Burma to Eng- 
lish India, since the first edition of this 
work appeared in 1882, it is republished in’ 
this volume without change, and apparent- 
ly requires none. It is a theroughly object- 
ive work, as impartial in its tone as a pho 
tograph, and developed with the same kind 
of accurate literalism. Beginning with 
birth and the ‘‘first years,” it ends with 
death and burial. It would not be easy to 
find anything in the long journey of Bur- 
mese life between thrse two extremes that 
does not come in to receive due attention in 
Shway Yoe’s book, from the philosophy of 
life and the world, monasteries and the 
“ladder of existence,” on and down to 
slaves, plays and tattooing. The author 1s 
a native and of high intelligence, as may be 
seen in his command of English, the vigor, 
grace and accuracy of his sentences. As to 
religion and Christian missions, the work 
is silent. With the exception of some warm 
words of commendation for the Rev. Dr. 
Marks, of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Burma, we do not recall an 
allusion to the subject. We mention this 
hot in criticism, but to show the cool ob- 
jectivity of the author’s work. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of Japanese 
Life. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25) Mr. Laf- 
cadio Hearn is a writer whose pen finds 
Picturesque work to do on every clean pige 
it touches. We cannot think of any writer 
whose command of color-words surpasses 
Mr. Hearn’s, As for his sketches of Japan- 
ese life, we doubt not that they are true, as 
they are notably brilliant. His choice of 
subjects will please or fail to please, accord- 
lug to the taste of his readers. We have 
found most of his chapters interesting to a 
dezree, despite a certain effect of overwork- 
ed adjectives; but, then, Japanese life is 
highly colored, even when very tame. “Mr. 
Hearn, in an indirect way, shows considera- 
ble feeling against missionaries, and seems 
to regard paganism with much esteem. 


His book, howaver, is well worth reading, 
bearing well in mind that its author has 
had but a few years of Japanese study, aud 
must not be accepted as being very learned. 
What he has to say about things that he 
has seen is very interesting, especially his 
description of present manners, customs, 
laws, buildings and places. 


The Last Years of St Andrew’s, Septem- 
ber, 1890, to September, 1895. By the author 
of “‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $400.) We take 
it that the author means by this rather 
dirge like title not the last, but the recent 
years of St. Andrew. Ttat this volume 
is not equal in interest to the “ Recrea- 
tions,” which made Mr. Boyd’s fame, nor 
even to his delightful *‘ Twenty-five Years 
of St. Audrew’s,”’ may well enough be true 
and still leave a wide margin of interest for 
the present volume tostand on, as the bright 
aod happy records of a life passing away in 
sunshine, among people and scenes well 
worth the pains of so gracious and genial 
achronicler. Mr. Boyd writes with the old 
flavor and the old delight in the.company 
and acquaiiatance of brilliant men and 
women unimpaired. He takes his readers 
into his confidence,and carries them off with 
him into the bosom of the more brilliant 
Scottish and English life of these last five 


“years, where he himself has been playing 


his part with his friends. 


In Macmillan’s ‘‘ Handbooks of Archer- 
ology and Antiquities” we find a very use- 
ful Handbook of Greek Sculpture, by Ernest 
Arthur Gardner, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., 
$125), formerly Director of the Brifish 
School of Archeology at Athens. His man- 
ual is intended to cover the ground with a 
sufficiently full sketch to contain every- 
thing essential to the development of the 
history and to its intelligent apprehension, 
and no more. The {atroduction explains 
the sources of our knowledge, the materials 
and processes of Greek sculpture, and the 
chronological division of the subject. The 
history is presente in four chapters: the 
early influences which acted on Greek 
sculpture ; its relations to Egypt, Assyria, 
Phenicia; the art developed in Mycenz# 
in Homeric times, etc. From these prelim- 
inary, butimportant and interesting topics, 
the author settles down on the better known 
periods, the use of Greek sculpture 600-480 
B.C (chapter ii), and closes with the fifth 
century B.c (chapter iii). 


A Tennyson Primer, With a Critical Es-_ 


say. By William Macaeile Dixon, Litt. D.. 
A.M., LL.B. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) Among all the books written 
about the poetry of Tennyson we have seen 
none better than this. To be sure, it is but 
a slender critical sketch, broken into pieces 
called chapters, which repeat, or vary but 
slightly, certain views of the principal 
works of the great Victorian Laureate : yet 
the critical observations are so sound, so 
bold, so true, that they command resvect. 
Mr. Dixon gives Tennyson a high place 
among poets who are not of the very first 
order, a place just below the makers abso- 
lute. That Tennyson was a bewitching lyr- 
ical artist and an idyTlist of rich vigor he 
sympathetically asserts ; but he shows that 
he was neither an epic writer nora drama 
tist of real power. Doubtless this will be 
the verdict of time. Tennyson was a man 
of splendid talent, a patient worker, a hard 
student, a polisher, refiner, etherealizer ; 
his imagination was br ad, safe, fervid, in- 
dustrious, but not original in the way that 
absolute genius is original. This is Mr. 
Dixon’s criticism. A valuable chronolog- 
ical and bibliographical appendix makes 
the little book an extremely useful one. 


The French Law of Marriage, Marriage 
Contracts and Divorce and the Conflict of 
Laws Arising Therefrom. Being a Second 
Edition of ‘* Kelly’s French Law of Mar- 
riage.’’ Revised and enlarged by Oliver E. 
Bodington, B A., Barrister, of the Inner 
Temple and Member of the Federal Bar, 
U.S. A. (Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York. 
$3.50.) Since the first edition this work has 
been standard, but is extended and im- 
proved iu this second edition by the addition 
of new and important matter relating to 
divorce under the French laws of 1884 and 
of 1886. The various systems of marriage 
contract have been classified, and the fea- 
tures of each noted. Putative marriages 
are reviewed and the recent decisions given 
The volume isa handbook on the subject 
which supplies information as to opinions 
and decisions in France. With its aid 
no American lady proposing a French alli- 
ance need go into the new relations blind- 
fold. 


Longmans, Green & Co. publish a new 
edition of The Glaciers of the Alps. By 
John Tyrdall, F RS. The original work 
was published, we believe, in 1860, It was 
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and still is one of the most useful, and at 
the same time delightful books ever pub- 
lished on the Alps. It has long been out 
of print, and deserves republication if any 
book everdid. Tyndall was an enthusiastic 
and intrepid climber, as well as a close 
observer, aud, what is of still greater im- 
portance, for a book reader, he possessed 
the fine art of attractive literarystyle. The 
sub-title describes bis work “‘a narrative of 
excursions and ascents, an account of the 
origin and phenomena of glaciers, and an 
exposition of the physical principles to 
which they are related.’’ Poetry, science 
and adventure were never more happily 
combined than in this volume. 


On Parody. By A. S. Martin. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $125) The au- 
thor of this book has thrown together in 
very pleasing form examples of parody 
from far and near, linking his selections 
with historical and biographical para- 
graphs and critical suggestions. He has not 
aimed at anything like a complete study of 
his subject, but has chosen the better part 
of giving typical examples and striking suc- 
cesses drawn from many sources not within 
reach of the ordinary reader. His work is 
done well, and the publishers have done 
theirs well. 


The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown. 
(Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.00.) Verse 
like this is full of color and sound and fra- 
grance. It is very pleasant reading despite 
our full knowledge of how artificial it is. 
Here, we say, is a writer of deiightful 
rhythms and rhymes,a maker of quaint 
descriptive melodies and striking phrase- 
flowers. We feel how cleverly wrought 
are the harmonies in word and allusion. 
What is lacking seems to be spontaneous 
and direct humanimpulse, The stroke of 
that sweet, naked, masterful band of the 
Muse is not here. The scented glove of the 
conventional, dainty dilettante covers the 
flesh. 


Mudame Roland. A Biographical Study. 
By Ida M. Tarbell. (New York: Charles 
Scribrer’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a deeply 
interesting study of Madame Roland and 
her time. Itis written with distinct charm 
of style, and the materials used have been 
collected, sifted and arranged so that 
almost every page has an air of freshness. 
Many papers and letters never before used 
came into the author’s hands, and she had 
the sympathetic friendship and aid of Ma- 
dame Roland’s descendants still Jiving in 
Paris. A portrait of Madame Roland from 
a painting by Jules Goupil serves as fron- 
tispiece, and there are many other good 
illustrations. It is a volume to be placed 
in every good library. Its index and biblio- 
grapbical appendix add much to its value. 


Armenian Poems. Rendered into Eng- 
lish by Alice Stone Blackwell. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) The author of 
these “ renderings” states frankly in her 
foreword that she does not know the ‘‘Arme- 
nian language,” and that she has worked 
from prose translations. We can only say 
that she has succeeded in making some 
very interesting English versifications 
which seem to have value as echoes of Ar 
menian thought and imagination. At this 
moment, with the terrible tragedy of per- 
recution dashing its blood stains against 
the Eastern sky, everything connected with 
Armenian history is deeply significant. 


The House. By Eugene Field. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
There is nothing-especially worth notice in 
one way or another in this commonplace 
and somewhat droll book. Mr. Field wasa 
genial and lovable man, and some of his 
writings touch a sympathetic reader with 
peculiar power; but The House is dry read- 
ing from beginning toend. One feels that 
itis forced literature; there is no stress of 
gevuine enthusiasm behind it, nothing in 
its facts or its fancies, its form or its style 
to lift it out of the common grindings of 
the hard-pressed literary hack. Mr. Field's 
fame must rest upon his stories and his de- 
lightful child-verse, some of which are in- 
imitable. 


Book- Verse. Edited by W. Roberts. (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 31.25.) To 
the book lover(by which we mean the book- 
ish person who has a nose for shelf dust and 
an eye for the light-of the library) this little 
volume will be a source of pure delight. Mr. 
Roberts bas gleaned with cleverness and 
arrauged with excellent taste, so that this 
collection of versesabout books has a smack 
of everything in its Jine from. the most 
ancient book days down to recent date. 
Moreover, the book is beautifully printed 
and bound, and has an excellent index and 
ibe oeces:ary.potes, We call especial atten- 
tion to it, 
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Two Unpublished Essays. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. (Boston: Lamson, Wolff 
& Co. $1.00.) These essays are valuable to 
the student of Emerson only to the extent 
that they may show from what a bud the 
flower of his genius came out. They are 
crude bits of schoolboy work done in 1820- 
21, while Emerson was at college and not 
yet old enough to know much. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale writes a short preface for the 
little book. 


The Rules of Golf. By J. Norman Lock- 
yer, C.B., F.RS. and W. Rutherford. 
(Macmillan & Co. 7% cents.) Nothing 
more need be said for this neatly printed 
golf manual than thatit contains the rules 
of the game as played at St. Andrews, on 
the finest and most extensive field in the 
world, and that itis convenient in size to 
be carried in the player’s pocket. 


Weacknowledge, with thanks, the receipt 
of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners for 1895. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








THk May Atlantic publishes one of 
Mrs, Fanny D. Bergen’s delightful articles, 
this time on ‘‘ Child Pastimes in Spring.”’ 


...Mr. Bliss Carman is now in London. 
It he is as cordially received there as his 
poems have been, he will have a royally 
‘** good time,”’ 


....Prof. Katharine Lee Bates, of Welles- 
ley College, has prepared a “ History of 
American Literature,” that will soon be 
published by Macmillan & Co. 


...-Scribner’s Magazine for May contaios 
a hitherto unpublished poem by R. L. 
Stevenson, addressed to his wife and step 
daughter, entitled ‘* Mother and Daughter.”’ 


..-“*The Book of the Native” is to be 
the title of Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
next volume of poems. It will be publish - 
ed by Lamson, Wolff & Co, and will appear 
about the last of May. 


..--Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish, on 
Saturday, a sweet and sympathetic story 
of the ‘* Life of Jesus,’ by the Rev. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren), author of ‘‘ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


....-The many friends of Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard will be glad to learn that 
the operation for cataract, to which he sub- 
mitted a few weeks since, has proved suc- 
cessful, and that he now hopes to be able to 
resume work very soon. 


...-One of our young writers who prom- 
ises well, is John Bennett, of Chillicothe. 
His story in the May St. Nicholas, ‘ His 
Father’s Price,’ is an excellent piece of 
work. The text is marred by too many 
references to explanatory footnotes; but, 
possibly, these may be needed by St. Nicho- 
las’s younger readers. 


...Among the contributors to the May 
Forum are Mr. E. l. Godkin, of the New 
York Evening Post, whose subject is *‘ The 
Political Situation”’; Dr. H. K. Carroll, of 
THE INDEPENDENT, “' Is the Power of Chris- 
tianity Waning? No”; Senator Lodge, 
who treats of ‘‘Our Duty to Cuba”; and 
Miss Clare de Graffenried, who writes of 
** Better Homes for Wage-Earvers.”’ 


.... The William and Mary College Quar- 
terly Historical Magazine (April, 1896), 
publishes an interesting paper, “* Original 
Records of the Pbi Beta Kappa Society,” 
which society was first organized at William 
and Mary College, December 5th, 1776. This 
relic, together with the original charter 
granted to Harvard University, is in the 
possession of this college, and is now 
published for the first time. 


.... Inthe Review of Reviews for May Mr. 
Albert Shaw, its editor, gives an account of 
the George Junior Republic, a summer 
camp experiment with New York street 
boys; Mr. Charlies D. Lanier writes of the 
late Thomas Hughes, and Mr. W. T. Stead 
begins a series of sketches of ‘‘ Ambassadors 
of the People’’—in other words, newspaper 
correspondents. The first to be considered 
is M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent 
of the London Times. The editorial depart- 
ment treats specially of current foreign 
and international topics and urges our 
Government to adopt a vigorous policy in 
dealing with American interests in Turkey. 


...- Th’ Critic for April 25th contains a 
letter from Mark Twain in reference to the 
offer of the Maharajah of Jeypore to supply 
copies of the ‘“‘ Jeypore Portfolios of Arcbi 
tectural Details” to public institutions of 
learning, with other interesting notes con- 
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cerning the popular lecturer. The May 
number of Harper’s Mayazine also opens 
with an appreciative paper on ‘‘ Mark 


Twain,’ by his friend and neighbor, 


the 


Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, who vouches for 
the following conversation, unedited by 
bimself, between a party of American 
tourists and a clergyman who had been 
most kindly acting as their guide about 


Chester Cathedral : 


“* This is something that we have not in our 


country.’ 


*** Yes,’ was the reply, * but then you have 


things that we bave not.’ 


“”* What, for instance ? inquired the other. 
** Well, you have Mark Twain and Harper’s 


Magazine.’ 


” 
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The Reds of the Midi. An An Episode of the 
French Kevolutior. Translated from the 
Provencal ot Félix Gras. By Catharine A. 
Janvier. With an Introduction by Thomas 





A. Janvier. 7x4, pp. whiny 366. ew York: 81 


Bs BEITRAG Goin 0 0006. veevcevcncecesese 
Summer Homes among the. Mountains on the 
New York Opranto aud Western_Railroad, 
9x6, pp. 166. 56 Beaver St., New York City. 
PGE .n0e 0b 6 sv0bbees Sovetees esdovewneernecees 
Platonic Affections. By 4 Smith. 5 " 
249. Boston: Roberts Bros..... .....++-++++0+ 
Effie Hetherington. By ona Buchanan. 4 
x54, pp. 264. The same 
Hypnotism Up to Date. By Sydney Flower. 
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mths Luck, and Other moms ay 
Horace Disbrow Reeve. iex6 pp- 
lished by the Author. 610 ullitt Building, 
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The Art of Re Ty! and Speaking. By James 
Fleming, B.D. 74¢x5\%, pp. «0. New York: 
Edward ‘Arnold. eGndbbebtcnceesbas Senbesensobé 
Hadjira. A Turkish Love Story. By “Adalet.” 
8x5ig, pp. 313. "The same .. ....--seeccevess 
Hamilton, Lincoln, and Other Addresses. by 
Melancthon Woolsey Stryker. yaxtta. pp. 
Wi. Utica, N. Y.: Wm. T. Smith & Co... ... 
In India. Translated from the Frenc “ ~ André 
Chevrillon. By William Marchant. 8x5, 
pp. 265. New York: Henry Holt & Co..... > 
Outlines of Logic and Metapbysics. By Johann 
Eduard Erdmann. franslated trom the 
Fourth Edition, with Pretatory Essay. By 
B. ©. Burt, Ph. D. Ny ed pp. xv, 254. New 
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Edinburgh. Picturesque dae by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated by T. Hamilton 
Crawford. 9x€%, pp. vi, 197. The same..... 
An Ethical pose nt. A Volume of Lectures. 
L.. Sheluon. 8x54¢, pp. xii, 348. The 








The Witch of Withyford. A Story of Exmoor. 
By Gratiana Chanter. [illustrated by the 
Author. 7x5, pp. 187, The same............+« 

Tartarin of Tarascon. Traveler, “Turk” and 
Lion-Hunter. By Alpbonse Daudet. 73x 
06, BO. DED. DOGG. cccvcccccesscvesccsvccees 

The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. By Arthur 
Jassall, M.A. Period V. 8x5, pp. vili, 435. 
Be NB icons ctncosccvcciocsey 0020850s09. 095-00 

Memphis and Mycene. An Examination of 
Egyptian Chronology and its Application to 
the Marly History of Grecce. By Cecil Torr, 

A. 94x6, pp. xi, 74. The same............. 

The Attitude of the Church to Some of the So- 
cial Probiems of Town Life. By the Rev. 
W. Moore Ede, M.A. With a Preface by the 
Right Key. the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
8xdig, pp. 129. Mhe SaMe.............0.cecceeee 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. 
Freely translated and condensed by Har- 
riet Martineau. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. In three volumes. 744 
x5. Vol. 1, pp xliv, 385. Vol. II, pp xi, 333. 
Vol. III, pp. xii, 419. The same.............. 

The Prose Tales of Qlosander Poushkin. 
Translated from the Russian by ‘I’. Keane. 
736x5, pp. 466. The SAME.........0.c000 servers 

Through Jungle and Desert. Travels in East- 
- Africa. By William Astor Chanler, 

F.RG.S. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and Maps. 
U pp. 535. LAO 


Leigh Hunt. By R. Brimley Johnson, 64x4%, 
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in Biblical and Patristic Criticism. By 
Members of the University of Oxtord, Vol. 
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Lucius Q. C Lamar: His Life, Times and 
Ss eR, 1825-1893. By Edward Mayes, 
LL.D. li¢xii4, pp. 820. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Pub. House of the M. E. Church Soutnh...... 

Hymnal for Primary Classes. A Collection of 
Hymns and Tunes, Kecitations aud Exer- 
cises. Being a Manual for Primary Sun- 
day-schools. Compiled by a Teacher of 
many years’ experience. 8x53, pp 253. 
Philadelphia and New York : The ‘American 
Sunday-School Union ..........eceeeeee. os oe 

Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Director- 
ate. Euited with a General Introauction, 
Prefaces and Appendices by Ge.rge Duruy. 
With 7 portrai:s in photogravure, 2 facsim- 
oo? 2plans. In4 volumes. Yx64. Vol. 
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Gleams from World Beautiful. By Lydia Hoyt 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. HEPWORTH. 


The Farmer andthe Lord. 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 


24 Thousand,.. 16mo, 242 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
-wY TO many readers and the widest publicity.’ 
“Asa eragtis story of homely New Saran life it 
is well worth a perusal.’’—N. Y. Tribun 


“Each character is drawn with the —_ of an 
artist, and the simple story is so true to human na- 
ture that it wins its way to every heart.”—N. Y. Ub- 
server. 


“To the doubter and believer alike, we earnestly 
recommend this most captivating book 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Hiram Golf’s Religion, 


Or, ** The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 
19th thousand. 16mo, 134 pp., cloth, 75 cents. 


They Met in Heaven. 


7th thousand. 16mo, 216 pp., cloth, 75 cents. 


The Life Beyond. 


This Mortal must put on Immortality 
3d thousand. 16mo, 116 pp, cloth, is cents. 


Herald Sermons. 
45 short sermons reprinted from the New York 


Herald. 
12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.00. 


Brown Studies. 


Or, “Camp Fires and Morals. 
16mo, 33? pages, ifiustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


ss SUST READY. 








8vo, cloth. 437 pages, illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


By FRANCIS B. CROCKER, E.M., Pb.D., 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, Columbia College, 
New York; Vice-President of the 
Americ tn Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


A Practical Exposition of the Art, 


For the Useof Electricians, Students and Others. 


Volume I.—-THE GENERATING PLANT. 


D.VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


23 Marray and 27 Warren Streets, N. Y. 
*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


EDUCATION, 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute Worcester: 
of Suu‘dy in Mechanical, Civil ard Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry. 158-page Catalogue. ~ fe ap 
pointments secu by graduates, mailed free. Ex- 
penseslow 29th year. T. C. MENDENHALL, Pres. 


Miss Mary E. Stevens Oollege-Preparatcry 
Boarding and Day School. 221 W. Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Phila., Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 39 
with Mrs. J. FREDERIC DRIPPs, principal. Miss 
MARY E, STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteer 
pupils at Kryn Mawr College, 1896. Standard re- 
mains unct anged. 





























D Appleton & Co.'sNew Books, 


A Treatise on Surveying. 

Comprising the Theory and Practice: By 
WILLIAM M. GILLEsPIE, LL.D., former- 
ly Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Uvion College. New edition, revised 
and enlarged by CADyY STALEY, Ph.D., 
President of Case School of Applied 
Science. Intwovolumes. Vol. I, Plang 
Surveying; Vol. II, Higher Surveying. 
Vol. [now ready. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 per 
vol. 

An entirely new edition of Gillespie’s Surveying, 
which has for so many years been thestandard text- 
book on surveying. bas just been completed, with 
new plates and new matter added to bring it in al 
respects up to present requirements. The whole 
work has been revised and improved, and the Higher 
Surveying considerably extended, especially in the 
line of Geodesy and allied subjects. As this increases 
the amount of matter in the book, and as the ad- 
vanced work is not needed in the preparatory schools 
and in colleges where only a limited amount of sur- 
veying is taught, it has been deemed best to publish 
the work in two separate parts. 


Field-Book for Railway 
Engineers. 


Containing Formule for laying out Curves, 
Determining Frog - Angles, Leveling, 
Calculating Earthwork, etc., together 
with Tables of Radii, Ordinates, Deflec- 
tions, Logarithms, etc. By JOHN B. 
HENCK, A.M.,C.E, Entirely rewritten 
and revised. 12mo. Tuck, $2 50. 

This standard work has been entirely rewritten, 
and embodies the ideas and the best teacnings of 
practical experience. There is no work which ap- 
proaches this in completeness, authoritativeness and 
practical usefulness. 


Chronicles of Martin 
Hewitt. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON, author of “ Tales of 
Mean Streets,” etc. No 191. Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Martin Hewitt, the investigator, has proved him- 
self a worthy rival to Sherlock Holmes. In this vol- 
ume the strange adventures which befell him, his 
subtle inferences, and his adroit solutions of the 
problems offered by puzzling crimes are set forth 
with a vividness and dramatic interest which will 
give this book high rank among the best literature 
of the detection of crime. 


The School System of 


Ontario. 


By tbe Hon. GEORGE W. Ross, LL.D., Min- 
ister of Education for the Province of 
Ontario. Vol. XX XVIII, International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This book shows the evolution of the school system 
ot Ontario, from its inception down to the present 
time. Its main purpose, however, is to supply infor- 
mation with regard to the organization and manage- 
ment of the different departments of the system, 
and the means which have been provided for pro- 
moting its efficiency through uniform examinations, 
the training of teachers in both public and high 
schools, and its thorough supervision by means of 
the Education Department. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Christian Endeavor 
Official Badge, Scarf or Catch Pin. Solid 
gold, $1.00; silver, 25 cents. ... 


i Beautiful om 
Topic Cards bossed designs. 
Send for samples, free. Complete price- 
list of all supplies sent free. 

United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 








STATIONERY ETC. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


lich Gente, Stationery, Imported Novel- 
es, Leather Goods. 


Union me... 86 Fast 14th Street, New York. 


Y “The name of the Whiting Paper Company ona boz of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 





can supply you. 


Whiting’s Woven Linen Paper 


® The Jatest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper to use 
in ycur correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to 
write on. Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in 
stationery in the United States and Canada can supply this to you. Send 
to us for samples, and we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE 148, 150, and 152 Duane Street, New York — 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW BOOKS 


Selections from Poems of 
Keats. 


Edited by Professor ARLO BATEs, Mass, 
Institute of Technology. 303 Pages, 
$1.10. Athenwum Press Seri 


Public Speaking and Debate. 


By GEo. J. HOLYOAKE. 266 pag 
Imported edition of a Shmubas wan = 
oratory. 

Outline of the Philosophy of 

English Literature. 

By GREENOUGH WHITE, Professor in the 
University of the South. 266 pages. $1.10, 

Principles of Argumentation. 


By Professor G. P. BAKER of Harvard Upj- 
versity. 414pages. $1.25. 


Elementary German Reader, 


By O.B SuPER, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Dickinson College. 134 pages, 
45 cents. 


Political Economy. 


For High Schools _and Academies. Ry R, 
KF THOMPSON, President of the Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 108 pages, 
55 cents. 


Money and Banking. 
Illustrated by American History. By Hor- 
ACE WHITE, 488 pages. $1.50. 
Piutus of Aristophanes. 
Edited by Professor NICHOLSON of Wesleyan 
University. 123 pages. 90 cents. 
Inductive Logic. 
By W. G. BALLANTINE, President of Ober- 
lin College. 174 pages. 90 cents. 
Elements of Botany. 


By J. Y. BERGEN. Instructor in Biology in 
the English High School, Boston. 332 
pages. Fullyillustrated. $1 20. 


Principles of Physics. 


ie Book for High Schools and Colleges, 
By A. P. GAGE of the English High 
oe Boston. Lilustrated. 634 pages, 


Chemical Experiments. 


General and Analytical. By R. P. Wi- 
LIAMS of the English Hign School, Bos- 
ton. Boards, 212 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. 60 cents. 





The above books may be ordered of all booksellers, or 
willbe sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 





25 CENTS. 
MAY, 1896. 
The Political Situation...............+. EL. GoDKIN 


A Salutary Mandate to the National Conventions, 
WM. SALOMON 
THE CUBAN QUESTION : 
Our Duty to Cuba............ Senator H.C. Lopes 
The Question of Cuban Belligerency, 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE, 
Professor of International Law,Columbia Univr., N.Y. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY AND PAU- 
PERISM: 
Need of Better Homes for Wage- Earners, 
CLARE de GRAFFENRIED, 
Special Agent of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
The Cultivation of Vacant City Lots, 
M. A. MIKKELSEN 
Modern Norwegian Literature—I, 
BJORNSTJERN E BsJORNSON 
The Unaided Solution of the Southern Race Problem, 
A.S. VAN de GRAAFF 
Pestalozzi and Herbart........ anebeg WILHELM REIN, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of Jena. 
Modern Archeology: Recent Excavations in Greece, 
J. GENNADIUS, 
Ambassador from Greece to the Court of St. James. 
Is the Power of Christianity Waning ?—No! 
H. K. CARROLL 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York. 
25 Cts. a Copy, $3.00 a Year. 


—e 


REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 

York lace advertising for the best schoo/s and cor 

leges {np America. Write ther: Cee aaa eatin: 
a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS. 


Jan. 2d, 1896.—** The Churches in 1895.” 
February ¢th, 189.—‘‘ Good Roads.” 
February 27th, 1896.—“* The Valley of the 

Shadow of Death,” by Gait HamItos. 
April 24, 1896.—(Easter Numper.) “* The Im- 

mortality of the Soul.” 

Price 10 cents each. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
130:Falton:Street, New: York City> 
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Financial 


BUSINESS COMBINATIONS. 


THE case now being argued before the 
United States Circuit Court in this city, 
whether an injunction should be issued 

inst the Joint Traffic Association, is one 
which involves a question that every busi- 
ness and financial man must at times 
carefully consider—the question of the 
jegitimacy and expediency of combina- 
ions. 
ll of the newspapers are ever ready 
to defend the public against what they 
call the exorbitant profits of ‘‘ trusts,’ 
andinso far as the public are at times 
made the victims of monopoly, the news- 
paper warfare against monopolists is jus- 
tified. However broad a view we may 
take of that commercial movement toward 
consolidation and organization, which is 
the characteristic feature of our commer- 
cial age, it is inevitable that there will 
exist unscrupulous men, ever ready to 
take advantage of the gradual develop- 
ment of any new and great idea, to win 
for themselves exorbitant profits during 
the process. Against such society rightly 
defends itself. 

But the true view to take of s> impor- 
tant a subject is to look beyond the ills of 
the moment—which are, in fact , remedia- 
ble—to the larger and more permanent 
aspects of the question. The law says 
that contracts in restraint of trade are 
contrary to public policy and void. The 
practical question confronting the mer- 
chant or tinancier often is, how far the 
evils of the day—such as the loss of all 
profits through excessive competition— 
can be checked without laying himself 
open to the charge of getting exorbitant 
profits through the establishment of a 
monopoly. Much economic and legal 
thought has been expended upon the 
problem, and indeed the question presents 
different aspects with each differing case, 
so that details must depend upon the in- 
dividual circumstance. In general, how- 
ever, it miy be said that while a contract 
to limit output or to maintain prices 
is contrary to law, a verbal agreement 
betweea parties that certain things are 
desirable in the trade or in the section 
of the country is not unlawful, the 
ground being that men have the right to 
talk over their affairs with each other, to 
exchange views, and to agree in trade 
opinions about the batter conduct of busi- 
ness, The only danger is that of forming 
a conspiracy; but a conspiracy is an 
agreement to do some wrong thing or for 
the injury of somebody. At times the 
line of distinction is a very fine one, but 
is nevertheless real, and one which the 
would-be improver of profits must always 
besrin mind, The law does not ask busi- 
hess men to conduct their business at a 
loss, nor does it brand as criminal any 
fair attempt, short of a monopolistic con- 
tract, to earn a reasonable profit. 

There is another and larger matter of 
combination, by which several smaller 
concerns unite through a corporation, 
formed perhaps in New Jersey, to control 
the market, Such a combination is to be 
praised or condemned, economically 
speaking, according to the policy it pur- 
sues. To every such corporate amalga- 
mation there are really three parties—the 
bond and shareholders, the employés and 
the consumers, A ‘ monopoly” which 
benefits all three is not a bad thing. 
Such a combination depends for a part of 
its profits, at least, upon the econemies 
which consolidation renders possible. If 
now the laborers are as well or better 
paid, and the consumers—the general 
public—are allowed to share in these pos- 
sible profits by a reduction in price, it is 
only fair and right that the capitalists 
should get larger returns than before, 
tither by an increase in the dividend or 
by an increase in the issue of capital stock. 
Some of the London gas companies are 
allowed by their charters to increase their 
dividends only as, and in proportion as, 

reduce the price of gas. The idea 
is capable of being applied to many of 
our corporation problems, not arithmet- 
ically but generally. The Standard Oil 

Tust, for example, is often spoken of as 
the worst of all trusts; but the stubborn 
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fact that they have steadily reduced the 
price of illuminating oil since the forma- 
tion of the trust, has so far proved an 
argument very difficult for their opponents 
to overcome. 

The general idea may be put in this 
way : If by acombination of saoemakers 
the price of shoes at retail can b» reduced 
$1 per pvr, the general public ought to be 
willing that the organizers of the com- 
bination should make a large profit for 
themselves. Of course, all ‘‘ trusts” do 
not work out their business in this equita- 
ble way, and in so far as they do not they 
fall short of doing their duty ; but evenia 
that case the Nemesis of competition is apt 
to overtake them and relieve the public of 
the trouble of their punishment; for no 
combination is secure which does not do 
things cheaper and better than the small 
concern. There is too much capital 
awaiting investment to make any large 
display of corporation profits advisable ; 
so both good policy aud good judgment 
unite in forcing trusts and combinations 
toward a fair treatment of the consum- 
ing public. The trend of business is 
against all exorbitant profits of every kind, 
irrespective of the law. 


» 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WE have just experienced a second 
week of improvement. While there has 
been no marked increase in the volume of 
business, there has been a very noticeable 
change for the better in business temper. 
It is quite natural that after the extraor- 
dinary disturbances and depression of the 
last four months public feeling should 
react at the first opportunity. A genuine 
sense of relief prevails at the subsidence 
of the jingo spirit and the prospect of an 
early adjournment of Congress. There is 
now a belief that both the Cuban and 
Venezuelan questions, especially the latter, 
have passed beyond the inflammatory 
stage. While these disputes still contain 
the elements of disturbance, the fact is 
they are out of range of active party poli- 
tics and in control of the cooler and far 
safer methods of diplomacy, through 
which the chances for favorable and sat. 
isfactory adjustment are greatly im- 
proved. It is too much to expect 
that these troublesome questions have 
disappeared for good; but they have 
passed the danger line, and there is little 
possibility of our witnessing a repetition 
of the exciting incidents of last D2cem- 
ber. Another and more important devel- 
opment, so far as distant consequences 
are concerned, is the steady advance of the 
sound money sentiment in all sections of 
the country, As the campaign progresses 
the probability strengthens that no cindi- 
date can be elected who does not come 
out openly and squarely for the gold 
standard. Defeat for free coinage and 
silver next November seems almost cer- 
tain ; we say almost certain, because there 
is danger of over-contidence causing relax- 
ation of effort. The better outlook for 
sound money is, however, already exert- 
ing a tonicinfluence. Europe has stopped 
selling our investments, and will prove a 
ready buyer when doubt is gone. Even 
at home there is a decidedly better feeling 
in financial circles, which reflects itself in 
the strong undertone of the stock market. 
The strain in mercantile circles has been 
much relieved by the easier condition of 
the money market ; and the spring trade, 
encouraged by more seasonable weather, 
is now fairly under way. The revival in 
business is limited; prices are low, and 
there is much complaint of dulness that 
is justified. But the drift of affairs is 
toward improvement; and a slow, wide- 
spread growth will prove far more endar- 
ing and satisfactory than the spasmodic 
booms experienced in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1895. 


As usual, Wall Street was the first to 
anticipate any betterment in general con- 
ditions, and this explains the strength of 
the stock market last week. Its continu- 
ance depends very largely upon the out- 
come of the national conventions, still a 
matter of uncertainty, and upon a further 
improvement in general trade. Wail 
Street seems convinced, however, that a 
reaction from last winter’s depression is 
due, and is disposed to make the most of 





every favorable incident. Fortunately 
railroad earnings are again making better 


‘returns ; sixty-nine roads reporting a gain 


of nearly 7% for the second week of April, 
as against an increase of less than 2% on 
seventy-eight roads for the first week. 
There are evidences of London being 
more favorable to this market than at 
any time since the December panic. 
Possibly Mr. Morgan’s visit to London 
may have had something to do with this, 
for foreign financial papers are still warn- 
ing their readers against American invest- 
ments. In spite of their arguments 
foreign sales of oursecurities have stopped, 
and there were moderate purchasers of 
our bonds, while large amount; of sterling 
loans are now offered in this market. 
F .reign capital is, however, not seeking 
permanent investment here,~ until our 
financial and political issues are more 
settled. The present high prices of 
Bri*ish consols, tho somewhat stimulated 
by speculation, show the great glut 
of capital: in Europe, and _ the 
difficulty of finding safe and profit- 
able investments. A favorable fea- 
ture is the progress of various reorgan- 
izations, The Northern Pacific plan has 
reczived the approval of nearly all its se- 
curity holders; and satisfactory progress 
is reported by the Oregon Navigation, the 
Norfolk and Western, and several other 
smaller reorganizition schemes, The 
Baltimore and Onio disclosures injured 
the market for a time, but this affair 
seems tobe temporarily overlooked. For- 
eign exchange ruled below the gold ex- 
porting point; and the trade balance 
continues in our favor, owing to smaller 
imports and larger exports than a year 
ago. Our balance of indebtedness to 
Europe is much smaller than for many 
years at this time; thus lessening the 
prospects of any important drain upon 
the Treasury for meeting gold exports, 
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4,000 ee 
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Fourth National ........... 183 18t 185 
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German American.. lis thy 130 
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Hide and Leather ......... 83 pT) cose 
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Ivporters’ and Traders’.. of) 535 650 
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lod 13 
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sew York County Sou 60u oe 
ew Yoru Nat. Kxcnange, luo eee ikl 
New York Produce Ex... 120 eee cece 
ee 112 110 1b 
145 ls ° 
125 130 137 
193 esos Zio 
137 130 seas 
si 263 273 
a4y 260 
1u9 wy iw 
, ore | 147 1a 
S>sao0ard Nationa! ....,.. ‘72 ini 
5 coud National ° Bau 430 485 
Seventh Naviouai...... 15 UJ 
Suce and Leatner 95 I 
BURLD.cocccccce c.cccrece 3:5 Be] 
Southern National.... Llu luv Iw 
Stave of New York.... 109 103 hig 
fuird National........ Ww Wo «os 
Tradesmen’s..... vo ees 
twelfth Wara 125 . 125 
UMERececcccccccee 20 20 said 
Union Square.. Yo iv ace 
Uuited Staves National.... 205 175 esee 
Western Nationa:..... .... ail 1% liz 
West Side ........00--+- eeee eis cece 


BANE STOCKs, 


The sales of bank stocks fo: the wees 
ending April 25.h, were as follows : 





America ..........+.. 32! New York ........... 235 
Broadway.......... © SEE cecce coccecscase 270% 
Commerce ... y BOUEREERB. 00 0cccceccce 110% 
eae 1s Turd National...... ose 
Manhattan.. ... ... 27 | Se 110 
Nativnoai Union...... Ws | 


The money market shovs an easier ten- - 


dency, call loans ruling about 23%. There 
is a plentiful supply of both domestic and 
foreign time money at 34@44¢ for two to 
eight months. For the best grade of 
commercial paper the demand is good, 
and the supply tho small is expanding. 
Sixty to ninety day indorsed bills receiv- 
able are quoted at 5%, and prime single 
names 6@64% for four to six months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


April 25. April 18, Increase, 
LOADS. ...c0.se000 $467,282,700 = $466,219.3800 $1,062,900 
Specie..... erseeee 59,0U2,6)0) 58,629,400 373,200 
Legai tenders... 83,504,200 80,524,200 2,930,000 
Deposits.....0.- . 487,312,500 484,057,400 3,255,500 
Circulation..... « 64,317,400 14,351,900 *34.500 


The following shows the relasioa ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ........+ e+ $59,002,609 $58,629,400 373,200 
Legal tenders...- 84,504,200 80,524,200 2,98 ).00 
Total reserve.. $142,305,300 $139,153,600 $3,353,200 
Reserve required . we 
against dep’ts. 121,828,125 121,014,250 813,875 
Sarp. reserve.. $20,678,675 $15,139,350 = $2,539,325 


“+ Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as foliows: 


April 27th, 1806—Sarplus..............se000 cee $25,270,675 
ADril BWCh, WH—Surplas.......c.000 seccessccee 83,417,950 
April 24cn, i—Sarplus... : 

Aprit th, I8V2—Surplus.....0...ccccee cscecece 

May 34, UI—BOFPED 000....00000 secseccce ove 





GOVSRNMENE BONDS, 


Government bonds were qoted as 
foilows ; 





Bid Asked 
BB. rcoc -cocccccee age. ceccceccccseccvcescceces 95 
New 48, Hegistered.........00. cceecceecccees 11756 1% 
New 4s, Coupon. ook lng 1l3s% 
43, Megisvered... 8% 10 
45, cou o- c00e 196 = oll 
ew 68, Registered 112s@ 1 7% 
$<, COUPODS.......++ 113%—s«idLAA 
Currency 6s, 1897.. eeeellS ee 
Cirrency 4a, 1898... ee . 
Carrency 6s, 1899... --- 107 


FOREL4N EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & C. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 





COMMerCial, LON ...6ee-ceeeree cerereceesee oe 4.87% 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last yuo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
theu latest sales : 

Banks. 














Bid. Asked, 
320 et 
168 172 
240 205 
236 240 

ese 143 147% 
° AtIONAl....00-++0+ 120 ovee 
Chase National.....-.+er0. 285 40u cove 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....I[tis reported from Baltimore that 
the earnings of the Baltimore and Ohio 
System are increasing at the rate of 
$3 000 a day, this result having been 
reached by reason of the increased effi- 
ciency of the service. 


....The receivers of the Philadelphia 
ana Keading Ruailrvuad Company have 
asked the United States Circuit Court for 
permission to purchase a large quantity 
of new equipment, consisting of coal, re- 
frizerator, goadola and box cars. 


....the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce has, we think, very wisely settled 
the dispute between improving the outer 
harbor at Santa Monica and the inner 
harbor at San Pedro, Southern California, 
by voting to improve both harbors, 


...-The Brooklyn Heights Railroad 
Company of Brooklyn, N., Y., propose to 
utilize their road in connection with the 
National Express Company for the trans- 
portation of baggage and express parcels 
between established trolley-line depots, 


...-The beet sugar industry is in a very 
flourishing condition. Not only are man- 
ufacturers increasing their facilities very 
largely, but reportsfrom Utah, Nebraska 
and California, the three States in which 
the greatest attention is given to the rais- 
ing of beets for sugar, state that there will 
be a very large increase in the number of 
acres planted. 


...-A meeting of the General Passen- 
ger Agents of the Eastern Railroads will 
soon be held in Caicago to take action on 
the request of the commercial travelers of 
this country that the railroads issue a 
5,000-mile mileage ticket that will be good 
onall roads. As nearly allof the roads 
are opposed to it, it is scarcely probable 
that the request will be granted. 


....The Southern National Bank of this 
city is to ba absorbed by the Market and 
Fulton National Bank, and it is expected 
that the business of the former will be 
largely taken over by the latter bank. The 
Market and Fulton proposes to increase its 
capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000. Ithas 
about $5,000,000 of deposits, and its loans 
and discounts are about $4,000,000. 


.«--lt is stated that the bids for the 
$2,000,000 issue of Cuban bonds which 
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were opencd last week, were about five 
times over-subscribed. The bids ranged 
from $50 to $300,000, at prices varying 
from 25% to par, the average price for the 
entire amount being 624 cents on the dol- 
lar. It would be very interesting to seea 
list of the subscribers to the Cuban bonds, 
the value of which depends upon the ulti- 
mate success of the insurgents. 


....-The New York Security and Trust 
Company, of which Charles S. Fairchild is 
President and Abram M. Hyatt is Secre- 
tary, has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 5¢, payable May 1st. The capital of the 
company is one million dollars, and the 
surplus is also one million dollars. The 
Trustees include such well-known gentle- 
men as William Li, Appleton, William L. 
Strong, James J. Hill, James Stillman, 
Edward N. Gibbs, M. C. D. Borden, John 
A. McCall and H. Walter Webb. 


....-Mesers. Speyer & Co., in an adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this paper, invite 
the holders of 5% bonds of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company to deposit 
their bonds on or before June ist. They 
also give notice that in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement entered into 
with depositing bondholders they will 
purchase interest and coupons maturipg 
August ist on deposited bonds in case the 
Baltimore and Ohio makes default in pay- 
ing the same, Messrs. Speyer & Co, are 
entitled to the thanks of every one in- 
terested for their services in this matter, 
for which they make no charge whatever. 


....Louis Fitzgerald, Chairman of the 
Reorganization Committee of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany, gives notice, at the rcquest of the 
New York, Boston and Amsterdam com- 
mittecs, that holders of bonds should de- 
posit them at once either with the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of this city or 
with the American Loan and Trust Co., of 
Boston. Holders of 4% consolidated bonds 
paying the 10¢ assessment, will receive 
for each consvlidated bond of $1,000 $140 
in first preferred stock, $1,000 in second 
preferred stock, $1,800 in common stock, 
and will have the right to subscribe to 
securities as set forth inthe plan. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the advertise- 
ment in this issue. 


....We noted in these columrs some 
three or four years agothe sale of the 
Good Hope gold mine, located at Perris, 
Riverside Co., Cal., to parties in Haver- 
hill, Mass., for $500,000 to $1,000,000. A 
suit was brought by the purchasers against 
the former owners in which the plaintiffs 
asked for $1,000,000 damages on the 
ground that the character of the mine 
was misrepresented to them. The de- 
fendants claimed that the alleged misrep- 
resentation arose from the incompetence 
or negligence of the expert and others 
whom the plaintiffs employed to inspect 
the mine, and that ever since the posses- 
sion of the mine by the plaintiffs it had 
been mismanaged. The jury last week 
brought in a verdict for the plaintiffs of 
$330,275. 

....-The balance sheet of the General 
Electric Company shows a profit for the 
year of $1,388,967. This is ab».t 10% on 
the year’s business. The company have 
about consummatd arrangements for 
locating their different plants near Ro- 
selle, N. J., where they have had very 
favorable propositions made to them on 
the part of landowners not only in the 
way of free land but other financial in- 
ducements of a solid character. The con- 
centration of all the plants at this point, 
which is very desirably located owing to 
its near proximity to three or four im- 
portant railway lines, and the cheapness 
with which coal and materials can be ob- 
tained, will effect a considerable saving 
in the manufacturing operations of the 
company. 


....The Northwest Magazine gives 
some information in regard to the flour 
industry recently developed in Spokane, 
Wash., which is of very great in- 
terest. From a shipment of 50 barrels as 
an experiment, a few months si ca, one 
firm in Salvador now stands ready to take 
2,000 barrels by each steamer, The flour 
shipments by each steamer now aggre- 
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gate 6,000 to 8,000 Lar:els. The ship- 
ments are made in gunpy sacks holding 
three-quarters of a barrel, and the sacks 
come back filled with coffee. Beginning 
with April there will be sixteen steamers 
plying between Puget Sound and the 
East, an increase of ten steamers. The 
product of Spokane’s three mills in 1895 
was 568,000 barrels of flour, nearly all be- 
ing exported. The really valuable point 
in this is that it gives a home market for 
the wheat raised in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, large portions of the States 
named being particularly adapted for 
wheat raising, the product being of most 
excellent quality. 


....A bill was introduced in the House 
last week to incorporate the Maritime 
Canal Company of America. This com- 
pany proposes to construct a canalof 20 
feet navigable depth and sufficiently wiae 
for the largest vessels from the head of 
tide water navigation in the Hudson 
River to Lake Champlain, from Lake 
Champlain to Lake St. Francis, from the 
head of Lake St. Francis to the Long 
Sault Rapids on the St. Lawrence, and 
from Lewiston, on the Niagara River, to 
a point above Niagara Falls, Our experi- 
ence in this country witb companies 
formed to build great canals has not been 
of that satisfactory nature which would 
warrant us in continuing the experiment, 
The National Government is generally 


called upon to guarantee funds for the. 


completion of the work, and there is apt 
to be more or less scandal attached to the 
formation and progress of the company 
which does not reflect credit upon the 
United States, There is no duubt what- 
ever that these improvements should be 
nade, but they should be made, in our 


opinion, by the United States Govern. 


ment. 


....[mporters of henriettas in the dry- 
goods trade express much indignation 
over arecent decision by the Board of 
General Appraisers which advanced cer- 
tain invoices nearly 122, besides incurring 
the penalty of 2% for cach advance of 12, 
It was charged by thecustoms authorities 
that various subterfuges were being 
practiced in order to enter goods at low 
valuations. The whole question centered 
upon foreign market value. As a num- 
ber of reputable importers were willing 
sellers at prices under that fixed by the 
Appraisers, the universal opinion among 
tirms of unquestionable integrity was that 
the Board had unjustly advanced this in- 
voice which was a test case and affected 
several other large invoices, Taere is 
much feeling on the subject among im- 
porters whose integrity is unquestioned, 
They do not deny the existence of under- 
valuations, but say they are being treated 
ina manner that will drive honest and 
self-respecting merchants out of the im- 
porting trade. The Customs Textile As- 
sociation is openly charged with a policy 
of persecution and spurring on of Treas- 
ury officials for the benefit of private in- 
terests. 


....The Northern Pacific Railroad Re- 
organization Committee announce that 
holders of over 924¢ in amount of general 
second mortgage bonds, general third 
mortgage bonds, dividend certificates, 
consolidated mortgage bonds, collateral 
trust notes, preferred stocks, common 
stock and Northwest Equipment stock 
and Northern Pacific and Montana Rail 
road Co. first mortgage bonds, have been 
deposited under the plan and agreement 
of reorganization, dated March 16:h, 1896, 
and that said p’'an and agreement are de- 
clared operative. Holders of outstand 
ing securities may still deposit under the 
terms and agreement, but only on pay- 
ment of the following penalties : 


‘On bonds, dividend certificates, notes 
and equipment stock 2¢; on Northern 
Pacific preferred stock 144%; on Northern 
Pacific common stock 4%. The committee 
reserves the right to terminate this privi- 
lege of depositing at any time and without 
notice. Holders of certificates heretofore 
issued by the Mercantile Trust Co. for 
bonds deposited under the bondholders’ 
agreement of February 19th, 1894, not al- 
ready stamped as approving the plan of 
March 16th, 1896, are notified to present 
their certificates on or before May 7th, in 





order that their approval may be stamped. 
The managers further give notice that they 
will exclade abso utely from the plan and 
agreement any and all bonds represented 
by any such unstamped certificate, unless 
on or before said date such certificate shall 
be so presented and stamped.” 


...-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


100 shares Minn. and St. L. secondpref......5154 
25 shares Minn and St. L. first pref.......... 7934 
62 shares United States Fire Ins. Co........... uli 
$12,000 Madison Sq. Garden Co. sec. 6% ...... 734 


$10,000 Mi-souri, Kansas and Texas first 4%. .8554 
$10,000 Eliz, Lex. and Big Sandy first 5¢..... .00% 
94 shares Del., Lackawanna and Western. .159% 


8 shares Morrisand Essex Rd. Co........... 16214 
9 shares Warren Rd. Co..................eee0e 166 
300 shares Long Island Rd.Co..............-+++ 80 
150 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Kd, Co........ 174 
15 shares Yonkers Gas Light Co............... 142 
48 shares Illinois Central Rud. Co............. 9654 
$500 Central Ra of New Jersey 5%........... 116%4 
$2,000 Central Rd. of New Jersey 5%......... 11836 
$20,000 West Shore first 4%...............00006 10556 
$19,500 A., T. and Santa Fé gen. 4%........... R)% 


$10,000 Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 4%....464% 
$400 A. T. andS. + é 4% adjustment scrip... .4644 
$20,000 N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis first 4¢. .108 
$6,000 N. Y., N. H. and H. 4% deb. bonds.... 1323, 
$8,000 Penn. Ist Real Estate Purchase Money 


OE nds osu cevecess erode sehsninedes aebesewenss Wik 
$10,000 B. and O. Southwestern Ist 44%...... 78% 
NS BAe BNOE BE. v0 see cesveseccevcceesctad G4 
$10,000 Little Rock aud Memphis Ist 5¢........ 26 
15 shares Babylon National Bauk.............. 116 
$500 Retsof Mining Co. 1-t 5% scrip........ .-. 454% 
10 shares Brooklyn Academy of Music....... 160 
100 shares Kings County Ins. Co.............+6+ 168 
5 shares Nassau Fire Ins. Co.............0000. 138 
130 shares Broadway Ins. Co...... pveueakeved llie 
30 shares Gold and Stock Telegraph Co...... 10734 
200 shares Utica and Black River Guaranteed 7% 

Rca cbeeesdesesacsseve cess) desenentsaeen 160 
36 shares Globe Fire Ins Co..............es000e. 80 
$12,000 Penn. Plate Glass Co., of Irwin, Penn. ist 

hs scikbcnsade WeRS WSs oc RbNe i eesk Ate eWewseen be 
25 shares Commonwealth Ins, Co............. 8644 
10 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co................ 97% 
$2,000 Hartford and West Hartford Horse Rd. 

er Saedsntdeseansoun TT 
25 shares U.S. Mortgage and Trust Co........ 205 
WEP cienres DLs, GRE Wie <0 vcccsesecvcccosee 15934 
24sbares Broadway Ins. Co.......-..-...08- 113% 
38 shares Long Island Bank.............0.00+- 90 


DIVIDENDs. 


The Am erican Exchange National Bank, 
of which Dumont Clarke is President, and 
whose capital is $5 000,000, and surplus 
and undivided profits are $2,466,464, bas 
declared a semiannual dividend of 334, 
payable May ist. 

The Lincolu National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 32, payable 
May ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column the payment 
of coupons due May 1st on the followi:.g 
bonds : 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio first 
mortgage is. 
Southern Pacific of California, first cons. 5%. 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St. New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
FOR SALE. 


A house just finished, in Norwich, Conn., contain- 
ing nine rooms. Electric car passing the door; ex- 
cellent schools and churches within easy distance— 
oseether a@ most desirable place. Apply to this 
office. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 











EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 

FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 

President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 

BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 

The National Park Bank of New York. 
agtent. te seeeceeeeeees eeeeeceeeesen $2,000,000 


ence of Depositers and Investors. 
the Bank. 


oore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charies Sternbach Char Scri 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Cy 


0% BONDS OF 1925. 


(LOAN OF 1885.) 


In consequence of the appointment of Receive 
the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad Company, and wit 
a view to the protection of the interests ot the hola. 
ers of the abuve-mentioned Bonds, we invite holders 
of :uch Bonds to deposit tue same, with all (o 
attached, at our office, on or before June Ist. 18%, sub. 


Speyer & Co. and Speyer Brothers will make no 
—— against depositing Bondholders for their 
services, 


SPEYER & CO., 


11 BROAD STREET, 
New York, April 21st, 1896. ’ 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Company 
4% Consolidated Bonds. 


At the request of the New York, Boston and Am- 
sterdam (Hulland) Committees, formed for the pro- 
tection of the above-named bonds, this committe has 
agreed to act as a Reorganization Committee pursu- 
antto a Plan and Agreement, dated April 2ist, 1896, 
copies of which may be obtained from any of the 
undersigned, the Secretary, or the depositaries.* 

Holders of Bonds should forthwith deposit them at 
either The Mercantile Trust Company, 12 
Broadway, New York City, or at its agency for this 
purpose, American Loan & Trust Company, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Holders of 4 percent. Consolidated Bonds 
paying the assessment of 10 per cent. will 
receive for each Consolidated Bond of 
$1,000, 


$140 IN FIRST PREFERRED STOCK, 

$1,000 IN SECOND PREFERREDSTOCK, 
$1,800 IN COMMON FTOCK, 

and will have the right to subscribe to 

securities as set forth in the plan, 

The first instalment of the assessment, 5 per 
cent., on the Consolidated Bonds, must be paid at 
thetime of deposit; the second instalment, 
5 per cent., July 15th,1896. The right to subscribe 
to the securities offered for subscription to deposit- 
ing Bondholders must be availed of at the time of 
deposit of the Consolidated Bonds. 


Negotiable Trust Certificates will be issued for 
money paid on account of such subscriptions. 


JUNEIsTIS THE DATE SET FOR FINAL DE- 
POSIT UNDER THE PLAN; THEREAFTER 
BONDS, IF TAKEN AT ALL, WILL ONLY BE 
RECEIVED UPON TERMS TO BE ANNOUNCED. 


THE INTERESTS THAT HAVE AL- 
READY ASSENTED TO THE PLAN COM- 
PRISE MORE THAN 75 PER CENT. OF 
THE BONDS, THE PLAN, THEREFORE, 
WILL ALMOST IMMEDIATELY BE- 
COME OPERATIVE. 


Holders of Certificates of the Holland Committee 
should present the same at the office of that Commit- 
tee for stamping. 

NEW YORK, April 21st, 1896. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
J.KENNEDY TOD, 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, 
SIEGMUND ALSBERG, 
JAMES BLAIR, 
B. P. CHENEY, 
SAMUEL C. EASTMAN, 
CHARLES 8S. GLEED. 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, Secretary. 
Mills Building, New York. 
CARY & WHITRIDGE, Counsel. 





REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company 


SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS A BONDS. 
SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS B BONDS, 
INCOME BONDS OF 1889. 


To the Holders of Union Trust Company 
Certificates of Deposit for the abeve-vamed 
Bonds: 

The preferred Stock of the New Company is now 
ready for delivery and has been listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the balance of the cash 
assessment on the above-mentioned Bonds—being 
two per cent. on the par value thereof—has been 
called for payment on or before the thirtieth of 
April, 1896. 

Certificates should be presented, and payment 
made, at the office of Union Trust Company of Ne# 
York, 80 Broad way, on or before April thirtieth, 18%; 
after which date payments, if received, will be sub- 
ject to such penalties as the Committee may pre- 
scribe. 

New Yor, April 15th, 1896. 


Union Trust Company of New York. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principa! net 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
hignest references. for descriptive pamp 





ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber ef Commerce Bidg., Chicas® 
First National Bank Bidg., lewa Falis, Is 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Reorganization. 


New YORK, PHILADELPSIA AND BERLIN. 
April 2th, 1896, 


Holders of over 92 1-2% in amount of 


Northern Pacific R. R. Company's 


General Second Mortgage Bonds, 
General Third Mortgage Bonds, 
Dividend Certificates, 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
Collateral Trust Notes, 
Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock, 


and 
Northwest Equipment Stock, 
avd 


Northern Pacific & Montana Railroad 
Company First Mortgage Bonds, © 


having deposited the same under the Plan and 
Agreement of Reorganization dated March l6th, 189¢, 
said Plan and Agreement are hereby declared opera- 
give. 

Holders of outstanding securities of the above-de- 
scribed issues may still deposit the same under the 
terms of said Plan and Agreement, but only on pay- 
ment of the following penalties : 


On Bends, Dividend Certificates, 
Notes, and Equipment Stock...... 
On Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Preferred Stock.......... ....secee00+ 
Ou Nerthern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Common Stock... ............cceeeeeee 1-4 * 


The right is reserved to terminate this privilege of 
deposit at any time and without notice. 

Holders of certificates heretofore issued by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York for Bonds 
deposited under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 
February 19th, 1894, not already stamped by us as 
approving the Plan and Agreement of March Iéth, 
13896, are hereby notified to present their certificates 
at one of our offices on or before Thursday, May 
7th, 18%G6,.in order that we may stamp their ap- 
proval thereon. 

The Managers hereby give further notice that they 
will exclude absolutely from the Plan and Agree- 
ment any and all bonds represented by any such un- 
stamped certificate, unless on or before said date, 
such certificate shall be so presented and stamped. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


5th and Chestnut Sts , Philadelphia, 


DEUTSCHE BANK, 
Berlin, and its branches in London, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Bremen, Ham- 
burg and Munich. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - = $605,800. 
Surplus............. ceiinabeaiaea shceeee $150,000 

















Compan: 
vision 

y CONNECTICUT 
. EXECUTORS, ETC. 


, ARE 
‘D BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE RONDS 


United States Trust LoMpaly 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARD 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court-and is authorized to act as genpaina. 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 





the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART,Pres. D.WILLISJ AMES, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
. WILLIS J AMES, Wa. D. SLOANE, 
JOHN A. STEWART, GusTAV H. SCHWAB, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|FRANK LYMAN, - 


Say EL SLOAN, 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GEORGE F. VI 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, |JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 58. SMITH. HN J. PHELPS, 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER |DantEL Lorn. 
ALEX. E. ORR. JoHN S KENNEDY. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have 2 specimen cop; 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 





DIVIDENDS. 


FFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 2 
Broad St. (Mills Building). 
New York, April 24th, 1895. 
Coupons due May Ist, 1396. from the following bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at this office: 
Galveston, Harrisb and San Antonio Railway 
Co. (Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. First Cons. 5s. 
N.T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATION- 
AL BASK, 123 BROADWAY, New York, 
April 21st, 1896.—At a meeting of the Boar of Direct- 
ors held this day, adividend of THREE AND ON#- 
HALF (34) PER CENT. on the capital stock was de- 
ciared payable May Ist, proximo. 
Transfer booke will close this day and reopen May 
5th proximo. 








EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
32 East 42D EW YORK, April 22d, 1896. 
iCTOKS has this da: de. 





Bank, payable 
main closed until that date. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


« NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
4) WALL STREET, New YORK CITY. 
The Board of Trustees of this Company have this 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. upon the Capital Stock of the Company, pay- 
able May Ist. 1896, to the stockholders of record at 
the closing of the transfer books on April Lith. 
April Ist, 189%. ABKAM M. HYATT, Secretary, 











ELECTIONS. 


hee BANK OF AMERICA, NEw YorK, April Mth, 
186.—The annual election of Directors and In- 
spectors of Election of this bank will be he:d at the 
banging house on MON DAY, May 4th, 1896. The polls 
Son be opened at 1 o’clock P.M., and will close at 2 
o’clock P.M, 

The transfer books will be closed from May Ist to 
May Sth. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., April 16th, 1896. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
United States Rubber Company for the election of 
Directors, and for the transaction of avy other busi- 
ness which may properly be brought before it, will be 
held at the office of the Company, in New Brunswick, 
N. J.. on Tuesday, May 19th, | at 120’clock M 
The trausfer ks will be closed at the close of 
business Saturday, April 25th, 1896, and will reopen 
May 2th, 1896 
By order 0: 








f the Executive Committee. 
CHARLES L. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SEASONABLE WEATHER as well as the 
more promising political and financial 
outlook have contributed to a better feel- 
ing in business circles, The volume of 
business, however, continues small, and 
prices are usually very low. Complaints 
of large stocks at first hands are fre quent- 
ly heard ; and the productive energies of 
the country are at such a high standard 
of efficiency that demand is unable to 
keep pace with them when fully em- 
ployed. Speculation is generally at a 
standstill. Cotton was somewhat firmer 
in spite of free planting and promise of 
another large crop. There was also a 
slight advance in wheat, which served to 
check exports and stimulate receipts. In 
the dry-goods trade there was some im- 
provement, and buyers showed more dis- 
position to operate. In the retail trade 
there was more briskness ; but dry-goods 
merchants while more hopeful are still in 
a very conservative mood. The advances 
in pig ironand kindred products have not 
stimulated demand, and there is a dis- 
position to cut under recent combination 
prices, There is a very fair movement in 
boots and shoes, shipments being nearly 
equal to the large movement of last year; 
but leather was weaker while hides were 
stronger. The grocery trade continues 
quiet, the only feature being the strength 
of sugar, based chiefly on the destruciion 
of the Cuban crop for next season by the 
insurgents. 


READING NOTICES. 
REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON 

















SINGLE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT Y. P. 8. C. E. 
CONVENTION. 

The Fifteenth International Convention of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian. Endeavor 
will be held at Washington, D. C., July 7th to 
13th, 1896, and for that occasion the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company will sell, from _July 6th 
to 8th, incl usive, excursion tickets to Washing- 
ton and return at a single fare for the round trip. 
These tickets will be good for return passage 
until July 15th inclusive, but if deposited with 
the agent at Washington prior to 6 P.M., July 
14tb, will be extended to July 3lst inclusive. 

Full information in ~ oo to rates and time 
of trains can be obtained upon application to 
ticket agents.—Adv. : 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


PROFESSOR GREEN'S JUBILE®s. 

SPECIAL exercises in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Professor Green’s appointment as an 
instructor Princeton Seminary, will be hela at 
-Princeton on May 5th. in connection with tbe eighty 
fourth a»nual commencement of the Seminary. 
Att: r the graduation exercises, heid as usual in the 
Seminary chapel, the alumni and other invited 
guests will form in procession at une cha 

romptly at l:45 A.M. for Alexander Hull. All vis- 











tors arriving before ll a.M., are requested to report 
at the Seminary chapel immediately on tteir ar- 
rival, 


i y 5 m 

on the varions divisions of the Pennsyl- 
Vata system, east of easy ON Erie and north 
of Wasaington, 











D, C., may be by apply 
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oenol 
Constable Kao, 


HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS. | 
Country House Furnishings. 
Damask Table Cloths & Napkins, 
Lunch Cloths, Doylies, 
Huckaback & Damask Towels. 
Bath Sheets, Towels, and Mats. 
Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 
Pillow & Bolster Cases, 
Linen Sheeting, Pillow Linens, 
Summer Blankets, Bed Spreads. 


Proadovay KH 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 








DRESS GOODS SALE. 


High-class Novelty Dress Goods—Cre- 
pons, Bareges, Canvas Grenadines, at 
marked reductions. 

The new Lock Mesh Canvas; Mixed 
Coverts; Coaching Twills; Double 
Whipcords; Silk-and-Wool Mixtures; 
Melange Zibelines, and many other 
lines, extraordinarily low in price. 

Silk Gauzes, Chiffons, Grenadines, 
and Silk Linons, plain and fancy, light 
and dark colors. 

In the Basement. 

Navy Blue Storm Serges, at 45 cents 

and 50 cents per yard; also, Mixed 

Novelties, at 60 cents per yard 
Short lengths of high grade fabrics. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


ONEILL'S 


NEW YORK. 


Summer Home Necessities 


Here are a few Special Bargains that 
willinterest our Suburban Patrons: 


LAWN MOWERS. 
One of the necessities of the 


Home. 

*“* THE MANHATTAN,” 
, “Spiaammanaamain expressly for H. O'Neill & 
0. 


Summer 


It is the lightest running and best cutting 
machine made, first class in every particu- 
Jar, and fully guaranteed. Note these prices: 


PO aa cetcicicecenccds 1 .98 


GARDEN TOOLS. 


A_ Good Set of Garden Tools, strongly 
made, for. 
25¢c. 
SCREEN DOORS. 


Screen Doors, 3 sizes in stock. 


2ft. 6in. x6ft. 6in. 
2ft. Sin x6ft. Sin. 
2ft 10in, x 6 ft. 10 in. 


ALL SIZES AT 
98c. Each. 


Window Screens made to order at lowest prices. 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS 


No kitchen should be without one, We 
offer the ‘ Ohio” Freezer at these special 
prices: 

3 qt. 6 qt. 


1.36 1.63 2.07 
Full line White Mountain and 
Freezers at 
LOWEST PRICES. 


GROCERIES. (4th Floor.) 


Families preparing to leave the city for 
their summer homes should not fail to take 
with them our Grocery Catalogue. It 
means a saving of 25 to 40 per cent. and 
guarantees fhe quality of the goods. 


jae" All Goods Paid tor delivered by 
express, free of charge, at any point 
within 100 miles of New York City. 














Gem 








A Popular History from the First Dis- 
covery of the Western Hemisphere by 
the Northmen to the end of the Civil 
War. Preceded by a sketch of the pre- 
historic period and the age of the Mound 
Builders. By William Cullen Bryant 
and Sidney Howard Gay. 


The latest compilation of this kind, 882 
large octavo pages. 4,000 articles touch 
ing every phase of Cyclopedic Knowl- 
edge, 800 Illustrations, 115 Maps and 
Diagrams, 70 of them double-page col- 
ored maps. The object of the pub- 
lisher has been to produce in one, not 
over big volume, just the accurate, 


THREE FAMOUS BOOKS. 


at near to quarter prices. 
tant transaction we havelately made in the Book Store puts 
within your reach three almost unheard-of book bargains. 


The most impor- 


Bryant’s History of the United States 


It contains 50 full-page steel engravings, 
over 50 full page woodcuts, and more 
than 1,000 illustrations in the text, 
With maps and facsimiles. 

4 octavo volumes, 2,443 pages, with com- 

plete index. Published to sell at $24.00. 
Our price, $7. 


Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge 


torical and general, that every man or 
woman of intelligence is glad to have 
at hand. 
Cloth, red edges, publishers’ price, $5.50, 
our price, $1.65. 
Sheep, marbled edges, publishers’ price, 
#6, our price, $1.90. 
Half morocco, marbled edges, publishers’ 





clean-cut information, statistical, his- 


England, Picturesque and 


A Reminiscence of Foreign Travel. By 
Joel Cook. Elegantly illustrated with 
487 engravings on wood. 537 pages, 4to, 
size 11x8% inches, gilt edges. Published 
to sell at $5.00. Our price, $1.65. 


BROADWAY 
Oth & ihSes. 


NEW 





price, $6.50, our price, $2.25. 


Descriptive 


This is a book that will be thorough] 
appreciated by every one who has traveled. 
It will prove 4 most useful book to those in- 
tending to visit the scenes described, and a 
highly interesting and instructive book for 
those who stay at home. 





Our book store contains every worthy book. Catalogue for the asking. 
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HOW MANY 


different advertisements of 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


HAVE YOU SEEN? . 


The variety of Colum- 
bia Bicycle ape 
is great. All the goo 
points of Columbias, A 
all the delight of riding 
them, cannot be fully 
described in any one 
advertisement, nor in 
a hundred. 

We wish to know how 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


COLUMBIA PRIZE 


BICYCLE asa 


to whoever shall send us the greatest 
number of different Columbia Bicycle 
advertisements clip from newspapers 
or magazines issued since Jan. 1, 1896. 


Many advertisements differ only in a word 
or two; others in the style of type; distinct 
variations only, however, will be counted. 

Ea advertisement must have plainly 
attached to it the name and date of the news- 
paper or magazine from which it is clipped. 

Separate entries cannot be combined. 

Entries must be secsived by us at Hartford 
on or before Tuesday, June 30,1896. In case 
of a tie, the award will be made according to 
priority of receipt and entry. Address 


Department of Statistics, 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 














ARPETS. 


We call attention to our extensive line of 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


Best Quality, Elegant Designs. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS 


In Brussels Effects, Reversible, one yard wide. 


MATTINGS! MATTINGS! 


Our own importations; all new and novel effects. 
CHINA MATTINGS from $3.50 per roll of 40 yds. 
JAPANESE (Seamless) from $5. per roll of 40 yds. 

A Special Line Superfine JOINTLESS Matting, 
In Brussels Width, a New Feature. 


A Line of Extra Fine 
LINOLEDU MS 
(plain and figured), 


slightly stained by water while in storage, to go 


At 2 Value. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STs, 
NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL. 
. Four vacancies in lim- 
85 Days in Europ : 
Gib 





ited party to visit 
Kngland. France, 
rmany, Belgium. Switzerland, taly 
:ibraitar. Persona'ly escorted by Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 


The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ** THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while puinting the cele 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book givesa most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, ** The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of tne 
painter wbo executed it. - 

The former price of these pooks has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7ic. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. untilthe supply s 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” 
retaliead at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New Yerk City. 
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Susurance. 


THE ASSESSMENT CONTRACT— 
DEFINITE OR INDEFINITE. 





SomE months ago, Commissioner Fricke 
of Wisconsin, sought of Mr. Sheppard 
Homans a professional and exp rt opinion 
as to the ability—presumably both fin- 
ancial and legal—of the issue, by 
‘*assessment or fizxible premium” asso- 
ciations, of endowments, limited-payment 
life, paid-up or extended insurance, or 
cash surrenders. Mr. Fricke’s view is 
that there is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the assessment or flexible form and 
a specific promise to pay ia dollars, As 
he puts it, an assessment contract must 
be flexible (i.e., variable and inde fiait: ) at 
one end or the other; if the premium is 
fixed the amount to be paid cannot be, 
and if the amount to be paid is fixed the 
premium must be flexible, because to fix 
both of these would involve a reserve and 
«ould convertthe assessment society into 
an old. line company, subject to all reserve 
requirements. 

Mr. Homans replies at great length. He 
begins with the unquestionably correct 
statement that the essence and distin- 
guishirg characteris‘ic of assessment in- 
surance is that the members agree to sub- 
mit to assessment and that the payment 
of death claims is made contingent upon 
the proceeds of assessments levied and 
collected. The managers agree to do 
nothing more than to make calls for funds 
as required, nor have they any means of 
making payment except as the members 
respond to such calls. Hence tsere can- 
not be a promise to pay a definite sum, or 
if there is such promise there is no ability 
of performance behind it. Mr. Homans 
quotes thus from one of John A. McCall’s 
reports when Superintendent : 


“All plans that pretend to guarantee 
any amounts except the contributions 
of the members are fraudulent. There is 
no insurance of any positive sum, nor can 
there be in the very nature of the business. 
Accumulation of reserve funds are proper 
and wise when intended to aid the benefi- 
ciary. When they are composed of deduc- 
tions from assessments that were not sufli- 
cient to pay the face of the certificates, it 
is a steal, and should be punished the same 
as any larceny. That such a reserve fund 
will ever be sufficient—as some people state 
they believe, and as some organizations 
pretend to show—to permanently relieve 
any one from assessments, is as fallacious 
as it is absurd.” 

Yet every member of an assessment 

association i3 legally bound by his con- 
tract to respond to assessments, usually 
without limit as to time, The association 
is legally bound to assess all surviving 
members—we might lay a little stress on 
the word ‘‘surviving” since we are re- 
minded by it of an interesting case, 
reported in these columns in full, where 
the late Mutual Benefit Life Association 
of America attempt to deduct, from a 
strennously and outrageously delayed set- 
tlement of a claim, for assessments made 
after the member’s death—and the courts 
may compel the managers to thus assess, 
upon application by the holder of an un- 
paid claim. On the other hand, each 
member, altho he may have broken away 
and have lapsed all bis own benefit rights, 
is legally bound to respond to assessments, 
He may not be responsible in the financial 
sense, and the breaking to pieces by de- 
sertion may be acquiesced in, as in prac- 
tice it generally has been; yet the legal 
obligation remains. That the courts take 
this view is shown by brief extracts from 
a dozen decisions, most of which we 
copy : 

‘* Members are liable for assessments, tho 
their policies may be void through their 
own acts.—Ins, Co. vs. Prosser, II Iowa, 115. 

“The non-payment of assessments does 
not terminate such liability of the insured, 
altho the policy provides that if an assess- 
ment be not paid within thirty days the 
police shall be void.—Ins. Co. vs. Buckley, 
Sup. Ct., Pa., 6Ins.; Law Jour. 631. 

* Forfeiture of rights under a policy does 
not necessarily release the member from 
liability to assessment.—Korn vs. Lns. Co., 
6 Cranch 192. 

“Tt is no part of the contract that the 





insured may free himself from the liability 


the contract imposes by breaking it.—Ins. 
Co. vs. Henley, Sup. Ct., Ind., 7 Ins.; Law 
Jour. 685. 

“A certificate holder may be and has been 
compelled to pay assessments against his 
will or wish, and may be so compelled to 
pay during life.—Ins. Co. vs. Henley, Sup. 
Ct., Ind.; Smith vs. Ins. Co., Circuit Ct, 
Wis. 

“Such insurance involves a contract to 
pay the assessments, and the obligation 
thus incurred will continue, tho the associ- 
ation may have declared the contract void 
for the non-payment of assessments —Ins. 
Co. vs. Underwood, 3 Gray (Mass ), 210; Ins. 
Co. vs. Prosser, 11 Iowa, 115. 

“The amount of this personal liability 
can never be fixed by the assured, nor even 
known by him in advance. Thereis noway 
to escape the liability. Mere refusal to 
pay an assessment does not release a mem- 
ber from it. Their promises are not secured 
by capital or reserve or surplus.—McDonald 
vs. Ross, Sup. Ct., N. Y., 29 Hunter, 87. 

“The bylaws of such associations consti- 
tute a part of their insurance contract by 
which the holder is bound. These by laws 
may be changed at any time without the 
consent or knowledge of the insured.— 
Poultney vs. Bachman, 31 Hunter (N. Y.), 
49; Gray vs. Knights of Honor, Sup. Ct., 
Ind.; Van Poucke vs. Society, Sup. Ct., 
Mich.; Allen vs. Ass’n., 8 mo. App., 52; 
Fergus vs. Society, 46 Vt., 362. 

*‘ The beneficiary can compel an associa- 
tion to levy an assessment, the court will 
oblige the officers to assess, or, in event of 
their failure to do so, the court, at the ad- 
ditional expense to the members, may do 
so through its own officers.—Smith vs. 
Asso., 14 Ins. Law Jour., 851 U. S.; C. C., 
Wis., 1885. 

“The court may compel the association 
to exhibit its books to show the member- 
ship, for the purpose of enforcing an assess- 
ment on each.—Lender’s Ex’rs vs. Ins. Co., 
4 McCrary, 149.” 

It is true, as remarked above, that this 
liability has been generally not enforced, 
but its existence notwithstanding is worth 
notice by those who are taken by the view 
that they can stay as long as that seems 
worth while and then *‘ it costs nothing to 
drop it.” Responsible persons are liable 
to find that it costs vexation and money 
both. For instance, about sixteen months 
ago, the receiver of the Masonic Banevo- 
lent Association of Illinois was ordered 
by the court to levy upon all surviving 
ex-members for funds needed to meet 
some forty death claims, amounting to 
$134 000; all of these were “‘ out of it” so 
far as claim of their own, but the court 
ordered the receiver to make demand upon 
them and to sue any who did not respond 
within twenty days. 

Bat, of course, the original contract of 
membership may relieve members whose 
certiticates have ceased to be in force. 
Here, for instance, are clauses from the 
documents of one association : 

** Conditions upon which this application 
is made are that no personal liability of the 
applicant shall be incurred by becoming a 
member of the association. Payments by 
the member are voluntary at the option of 
the member to continue only so long as the 
member may desire to keep the said cer- 
tificate, or policy, in force. (See applica- 
tion.) 

‘*No personal liability is incurred by be- 
coming a member of the association. (See 
second page of certificate. )’’ 

Of course, this is very nic>, but it only 
presents the other horn of the dilemma. 
For if such a contract is~made the form of 
the contract must prevail, and the member 
can get out when he likes—but so can 
every other member. The contract comes 
back to being a rope of sand—just as good 
as a promise to pay ‘‘one day after 
never,” or “‘ provided it is perfectly con- 
venient.” In such a case, Judge Blod- 
gett, of the United States Circuit Court 
said—as is apparent from the very terms 
of expression—that the holder of a certifi- 
cate written in such a way is without a 
remedy when it becomes aclaim, unless 
some other member or members pay 

voluntarily. 

There have been attempts, already 
pointed out, to straddle the difficulty by 
accumulating some reserve without say- 
ing much about it and in the hope that 
the claim of cheapness—the sole stock 
in trade—will not noticeably be disturbed. 
But the alternatives are vigorous. The 
money must be got in, or the insurance 
faiis, There must be a steadily increasing 
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premium rate, or an averaged or leve] 
premium, or an incompleted contract, 
Says the Pennsylvania Commissioner : 

“There is a growing tendency among 
assessment associations to issue policies 
which are substantially the same as those 
issued by level premium companies, with- 
out maintaining the reserve required of 
those companies. Instead of levying assess- 
ments to pay losses as they occur, which 
was the original intention of this class of 
imsurance, these associations collect under 
the thin guise of advance assessments fixed 
monthly, quarterly or annual premiums, 
based on a table of rates usually attached to 
the policy, the rate generally being very 
much less than that charged by level pre- 
mium companies, in some cases reserving 
the right to increase the rate or, in other 
words, to further assess the policy holder as 
the needs of the association may require. 
The right to assess, however, is stated in 
such vague and ambiguous terms, that the 
average policy holder cannot comprehend 
its true meaning, and the statement of the 
agent that no increase can or will be made 
is accepted as a fact.” 

As we have over and over pointed out, 
with somewhat indignant comment, the 
law—by weakness of lawmakers—has been 
p2rsuaded to show assessment associations 
favors which are unjust and are contrary 
to public policy ; in summary, they have 
been allowed to proclaim themselves 
genuine insurance companies for compe- 
tition, while they have evaded the liabili- 
ties enforced upon the regular companies. 
In fact, the alternatives and the contrast 
are as thus tersely put by Mr. Homans : 


“In theory, then, assessment life insur- 
ance, as usually conducted, is open to very 
serious criticism. Payment of the sum in- 
sured is usually contingent upon the collec- 
tion of assessments from survivors. If the 
agreement to respond to assessments is 
unlimited as to time, personal liability 
would continue through the remainder of 
life, even altho one’s own rignot toinsurance 
had long been forfeited. It limited to the 
date when one’s certificate ceases to bein 
force, the security of the remaining mem- 
bers would be greatly lessened. If mem- 
bers may retire at will and be released from 
further personal liability, the security of 
those who remain is absolutely destroyed, 

** In striking contrast with the uncertain- 
ties as to the amount of benefit payable at 
death, and as to the personal liabilities of 
members for assessments to meet death 
claims inherent to insurance upon assess- 
ment plans, is the definite and absolute 
promise of a regular or old line company to 
pay io full thesum assured, in consideration 
of a fixed stipulated premium, backed by 
adequate reserve fund. 

“The ordinary life policy rests upon the 
promise of the company to pay the sum 
therein named. A policy holderin sucha 
company is under no obligation to pay any- 
thing for the benefit of the holders of other 
policies.—Smith vs. Asso., 14 Ins. Law, 851, 
U.S. C. C., Wis., 1885.” 


— 
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A PRACTICAL REBATE CASE. 


SEVERAL paragraphs have appeared in 
the insurance journals about the apparent 
inactivity of Mr. Referee Russell, and 
querying whether the rebaters had given 
up their practices or had only successfully 
tried to be more careful about being found 
out. It now appears that neither suppo- 
sition was correci; the rebaters have not 
all reformed, nor have they all discovered 
a more effectual concealment, and perhaps 
the supposition of inactivity was incorrect 
also, altho it should be remembered that 
the Referee is a court waiting for cases ; 
he cannot initiate any proceeding. but 
must wait for complaint to be brought to 
him. 

Complaint has been made against agents 
of each of the three great companies. A 
New York Life agent complains of Agent 
Alfred Todhunter, of the same company; 
two other New York Life men complain 
of Agent C. M, Ferguson, of the Equita- 
ble; and an agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual complains of Agent J. C. 
McKown, of the Mutual Life of New 
York. Mr. Todhunter anticipated dis- 

missal by resigning as soon as thecharge 
against him was made known, and thus 
placed himself out of jurisdiction, except 
that under the spiric of the compact he 
seems to be shut out from employment by 
any compact company for a year, altho it 
is true that he has not been formally either 
dismissed or convicted. Mr, McKown has 
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been dismissed by the Mutual, but the 
nature of his offense and the protest of the 
company that it ought not to be considered 
such cail for some comment. 

It is charged and admitted that Mr. 
McKown, who was a Pittsburg agent, be- 
ing anxious to round up the year 1895 
well, offered a concession, on policies on 
themselves, to agents of other companies. 
Several accepted, applied for and took 
policies, and paid 10 per cent., receiving a 
‘‘ something” of 90 per vent. According 
to the rebate compact, or according to 
rational judgment, of according to usage, 
or according to all three, what was this 
something ? 

There has been some discussion of the 
question whether an agent is entitled to 
any allowance upon a policy placed on 
himself, by himself, in his own company. 
Commissioner Merrill, of Massachusetts, 
accredited author of the anti rebate 
compact, positively held that no agent 
- can receive @ commission on himself, It 
is said that once a general agent in Massa- 
chusetts was observed to be suddenly 
sending in many requests for licenses for 
persons.as agents of his company, asking 
‘also that the licenses be sent to himself ; 
investigation showed that under this was 
a rebate scheme, anybody who would take 
a policy being appointed ‘‘agent,” thus 
getting a rebate in the guise of a commis- 
sion, at an outlay of $2 for license fee. It 
is urged that commissions are to compen- 
sate an agent for his time, skill and labor, 
and that in persuading himself to insure 
he does not really employ either. But we 
are not sure that this contention can be 
reasonably maintained. Granted that an 
agent does not labor with himself as with 
others to secure attention and decision ; 
the knowledge of and faith in life insur- 
ance which influence his own action are 
a part of his expenditure upon the general 
subject. Having invested that, we think 
it may very plausibly be urged that even 
he himself is a part of his legitimate field 
and that he is entitled to a customary 
allowance upon bis own policy. When he 
takes the policy in another company than 
his own, the case is apparently changed, 
yet the essence seems to remain as before. 
There is, moreover,a well-known curtesy 
of the trade in tacit recognition of which 
some concession in price is commonly 
allowed to merchants, for their personal 
use, upon articles they do not themselves 
deal in, and sometimes it is allowed to 
direct business rivals. 

Looking at the subject thus, and being 
not prepared to admit the proposition that 
an agent, when he takes a policy for him- 
self in a company not his own, stands in 
relation to that company as anybody else 
does and has no right to any concession 
whatever, we take the ground that the 
amouat of the concession is the thing to 
be considered, because that is probably 
determinative of the nature of the trans- 
action. It was so in these Pittsburg cases. 
Ninety per cent. was allowed. To point 
out that no company can give up of its 
first premium at such a rate without being 
foolish and reckless would be to go over 
old ground and needless ; the worat of it 
is that the first premium on such terms is 
also the last. This makes it rebate in the 
old flagrant form. The parties did not 
want the insurance—they wanted the 
rebate. That is, altho they paid out ten 
per cent. of the premium (receiving no 
cash), they correctly thought it worth 
while to buy, at one-tenth of the purchase 
price, a year’s insurance, 

Not one word can be said in defense of 
such a transaction or in concealment of 
it3 nature; the motive is apparent and 
unquestionable. Hence we are surprised 
at the Mutual’s protest and at its inquiry 
whether ‘‘ such cases should not be ex- 
empt from trial, punishment, or even 
notice”? We concur with the reply of the 
New York Life (in the company corre- 
spondence initiated by the Mutual) that 
it is in theory correct and proper to pay a 
commission in such cases, but that rebate 
abuse may easily arise. Stated as a broad 
Proposition, we concur with the Mutual 
in not thinking that “‘ dismissal from the 
agency force of the company should be 
the consequence of an interchange of 
Services and commissions between 
agents”; but the distinction is so plain 
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that we cannot understand how anybody 
can overlook it or be at any difficulty 
over it. It turns, of course, upon the 
nature of the transaction, since that 


nature determines the good faith 
and motive thereof. Putting it into 
a rule, we should say this: when 


the concession agreed and allowed is 
custo and reasonable, so as to make 
evident t the policy is taken for the 
sake of insurance, as people in general 
take it, it is a commission and allowable ; 
when it goes plainly beyond that, it is a 
rebate. And since every agent must be 
supposed to believe in his own company, 
he will naturally seek insurance there for 
himself. 

So it will be no hardship if the outcome 
shall be to prohibit to agents any insur- 
ance in other companies than their own 
except at schedule rates. The Mutual 
declared that it will withdraw from the 
compact if the other members agree upon 
such an interpretation of it. So far as 
heard from, they do not yet agree upon 
either interpretation, and the result can- 
not be safely predicted; but it is plain 
that the determination to s ~ ous rebate 
is itself stil: to be fully teste 
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THE ” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, 


(LIMITED,) 


Of LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts, 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS.: 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ABSETS. «......ccccsoscse coocses $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES................+. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275,731 96 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, an¢ 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 
1850. 1596. 


THE UNITED STATES 
‘LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


is old and reliable Company has now the expe- 
rience of forty-six yess of practical Life Insurance, 
that the ging of fast non of success 
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Active and pects Agents, wishing to represent 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. 8; WILLIAMS......... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


'OHN J. REINS Fa, abgocsees ; inp. radi “ji, 
Finke “ate ees bine alivenévs iiey- Bans. 





A Way to Fortune. 


One of the leading Insurance papers, 
The Spectator, recently published the fol- 
lowing : 

‘The last fifteen years have been notabiy 
prolific in the invention and development 
of plans of life insurance, During the first 
twenty years of the existence of the com- 
panies organized before 1850 the ordinary, 
or whole life policy, with premium pay- 
ments continuing for the whole term of life, 
was almost the only kind of policy known ; 
but now the various forms of insurance 
endowment and annuity may be counted 
by scores. The most observable feature in 
these new policies is in the number of bene- 
fits or options that are combined in one 
contract. Probably the most important, 
certainly one to be highly commended of 
these, is the plan of paying the sum 
insured to the beneficiaries in life annu- 
ities or annuities certain. The company 
issuing such policies becomes, on the 
death of the insured, the trustee of so 
much of the estate as consists of insur- 
ances matured. The proceeds of many 
a policy have been lost by mismanagement, 
the payees being usually women unused to 
the care and investment of money, and 
being easily deceived, have been the prey of 
speculators and swindlers. Theinheritance 
left by life insurance may be safe guarded 
against loss and misapplication; so far as 
anything human can properly be said to be 
absolutely certain for the future, the obli- 
gations of a sound and well-established life 
insarance company are beyond peradven- 
ture. Thescope for the accomplishment of 
material good by the companies is thus 
greatly broadened by this form of insur- 
ance. They become in effect the guardians 
of the beneficiaries, and in a few years the 
number of their protegés will be counted 
by many thousands, The wisdom of such 
guardianship is attested by the large num - 
ber of rich men who are now taking insur- 
ance on their lives for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, the policies being pay- 
able by installments or annuities. <A 
fortune so left cannot be in any way affect- 
ed by the impairment or total loss of their 
possessions; it is entirely independent of 
them in custody and investment and man- 
agement. The instances are many on record 
of the loss of perfectly sate securities by 
using them in futile attempts to preserve 
their failing properties. The good is thus 
sacrificed for the bad, and both perish to- 
gether. A life insurance should be main- 
tained for a sum proportionate to a man’s 
estate, however great it may be. It will be 
always worth its cost, even to the richest.’’ 

The Continuous Instalment Policy of 
the Mutual Life of New York has been so 
often explained as toscarcely need further 
discussion. Itisas well adapted to meet 
the requirements of the wage-earning 
mechanic as the investing capitalist. Any 
Agent of the Company will furnish details, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Bh, WB asc ccccsccccvecesccese $25,297,583 62 
oe ccecccvessesercoecccs coeses 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ans CASG distributions are pala upon all poli- 


Bits policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
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OFFICE UF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the sist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SOMERTT, TD occccccocccseees coccsccoeserss 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums................-0+5 $4,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3lst December, 1895....... ..00+0++ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 

PeTbsE cccocccccoscecsecccesces $1,2 18,407 55 
Retarns of Premiums s 

and Expenses....... $603,415 82 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,106 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUMARINE BE cccccccsocsncccsccceseccceccsss 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
Cashes fm BAK. cccccccccvcccccccccccceccccececs 202 518 33 

PIT ricascnccccccocudsnccnsccetecessess $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, an and after Tuesday, 
tke fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. i8 declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December 189, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 
A. A. RAVEN AS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, ¢ Has D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW, DW, FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,/ WALDRON P. BROWN 
HORACE NSO} HARD 
CHRIST’N Dg THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT. JO SEPH AGOSTINI. | 
HENRY E. HAWLE VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM F. DODGE LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTO 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD. 


GUSTAV AMSINCK JOHN B. WOODWARD 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 24 Vice Presa. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, has been engaged in 
furnishing the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its pol- 
icies, which are extremely liberal, con- 
tain no restrictions, provide for imme- 
diate paymentupon receipt of satis- 
factory proof of death, and the premium 
rates are extremely low. Write the com- 
Pany for its literature. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 








| eee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

OO OO iiisecstanacscdciees ode 4,191,026 12 
i i ivnctcdacancaveesscsonne 2,025,508 13 


Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 3.025,808 13 
Gross ABBCES....... 0... cccceceeeee 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 














C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ii. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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Old and Young. 


- THE FORCED MARCH. 
A FRAGMENT FROM A DREAM.) 
BY GRISWALD DICHTER. 











WHITHER we marched I cannot say, 
For ’twas in Dreamland, and I fell 
In mutiny upon the way ; 
I should not else be here to tell. 


But we were halted by a stream 
Voiceless and verdureless and deep, 
Whose dumb waves in their course did 
seem , 
The pulses of the night to keep. 


Our camp-fires were alight, and vied 
With those which in the Milky Way 
Glowed on the Chart by Heaven supplied 

To guide us until break of day. 


My comrades all were pale and thin 
From strife with never-ending leagues ; 

Their eyes were dull, for they had been 
Tarnished by tears in dire fatigues. 


And some sat by the blaze and groaned 
.For very weakness of the flesh ; 

These were the youthful and new boned, 
The veterans, cynic fact, were fresh. 


But I was young; it did appear 
That I upon the march was born, 

And in my cradie seemed to hear 
Reveille wind on the bugle horn. 


I know not if we did advance 
Or whether a long-past defeat, 

An ancient clash of lance with lance, 
Had turned our column in retreat. 


For when I asked some of the line, 
Hardened in service, gaunt and gray, 
No two alike could truth define,’ 
Alas, I knew as much as they ! 


Some said the army was in flight 
From a fair kingdom we had lost, 
Some thought we were led on to fight 

For Freedom by the Holy Ghost. 


Some cried out that the whole campaign 
Was fruitless, we had best disband, 
Scatter our tents upon the plain 
And hibernate within the land. 


They would no more be mobilized 
Unto a mythical attack, 

And said no Strategist devised 
The plan that moved us on or back. 


We were not in the van or rear, 
From the horizon did the file 

Emerge, in front did disappear 
With dust of many-a dreary mile. 


Of regions traversed, some were bright, 
More bleak, the homelands of Despair ; 
We seldom tarried with Delight, 
But oft were quartered on lean Care. 


Ah, sad Parade from birth to bier, 
For which the midwife doth enlist, 
And malady or murder clear 
The soldier from its service list ! 


’T was strange! the music of a band 
Came faint and fitful from the van, 
A mingled measure, wild and grand, 
They cailed it “‘The Forced March of 
Man.”’ 


2 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE THREE 
BALLS. 


RY MARY E. GATES, 





4 BREEZY morning, a bluesky ; and Her 
Majesty’s man-of-war, ‘*Lord Nelson,” 
anchored at the dock in Bristol, is just on 
the eve of starting for an outward-bound 
passage to India. The band plays the 
most inspiriting airs. The tide ripples up 
the Channel. Flags and banners flaunt 
and float, and the union-jacks stand out 
from their poles as if they had life of 
their own. Soldiers in orderly, red- 
coated ranks, but with excited hearts, 
sailors, porters, officers, friends, and the 
miseellaneous crowd which gather to see 
a giant ship set sail, fill decks and quays. 
** The Queen’s Own,” a favorite regiment, 
shipping for India, was not an every-day 
sight, and it seemed as if all Bristol must 
bid them Godspeed! In fact, every class 
of Hoglish subjects was represented, from 
commanding officers chosen from the no- 
bility, down to the private risen’from the 
lowest social rank in the United Kingdom. 

The scene was a gay one. Music from 
silver instruments, the high colors of the 
military uniforms, and the glorious fresh 
breeze calling the ship alluringly out to 
the freedom of the high seas—all these 
cleared the mists out of many sad hearts, 
touched by the parting from the fine 
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young fellows who made up the greater 
part of the regiment. But when heart- 
break sets in deeply, music only intensifies 
every feeling. Light and air and sound 
and color are only so many more qualities 
to vivify emotion. But it has ever been 
the way of the world, if not to dance on 
graves, yet to make the loudest sounds 
when the soul was sinking lowest. 

Oa one heart, yes, on two, the merry 
sounds vibrated almost too keenly. The 
sunny morning, the delicious plash of the 
water on the huge sides of the vessel, 
spoke only to them of separation and 
absence, and the hollowness of life when 
a hemisphere should intervene between 
them. One was aman. He stood in the 
ranks on the deck of the steamer, in the 
fixed file of his comrades in uniform. His 
face was toward the shore; and altho he 
might not move hand or finger and scarce- 
ly an eyelid, he could still look at Mar- 
jory, his wife, where she stood with Harry 
and Madge, their children, and Elizabeth, 
her sister, beside her. He could think, if 
he could not say it, ‘‘ Ah, what a lovely 
face you have, Marjory! And little 
Harry, when shall I see you again? God 
bless you all !” 

The manly heart was eating itself out, 
but no words could be spoken, no motion 
made, Outwardly unmoved as the mast, 
this brave soul was agitated within and 
restless as the unquiet water on which the 
great man-of-war rode.. So circum- 
stances, like the heavy vessel, press upon 
the tumultuous heart, but cannot bid it be 
calm. 

A gun, another, and still another 
sounds! The great heart thrubs, the vast 
enginery moves. The solemn strains of 
‘* God Save the Queen” float far back as 
she rides down the channel like a self- 
directed personality. Faster, faster she 
seems to go, to Marjory trying to fix her 
eyes on the form which alone interested 
her, but which blended so rapidly with 
one long line of red. And now the vast 
hull begins to sink below the line and all 
is a blur of shipping far down the Channel, 
and the faintness of the mortal spirit 
wrenched from its object is upon her. All 
turned as black to her as the bow of the 
man-of-war ! 

‘*Ah, Marjory, don’t you go off now! 
Think of the children.” 

These words and an unexpected dash of 
cold water in her face brought Marjory 
up from the nether world, whither she 
would gladly have sunk. Elizabeth, her 
sister, spoke roughly; but it was the 
tonic Marjory needed. 

** Yes, yes, the children,” she murmur- 
ed. 
The crowd pressed by the little group. 
Some saw a pale, deathly pale woman ; 
but most did not even see her. Sorrow- 
ful groups are not so rare in this world 
that they stop its irrepressible tide or 
even attract momentary consideration. 

‘** Elizabeth,” she said, ‘‘ it is like stand- 
ing at his grave !” 

**Not a bit of it,” said the comforting 
sister. ‘It'll not be six months before 
you'll be going to him.” 

Harry and Madge, very tiny little folk, 
escaped any severe pangs ; for the bright 
young father had kissed them cheerily, 
and left consolation bahind him in the 
shape of toys and confectionery. They 
trudged along with a sense of great fes- 
tivity in the air, their little hands laden. 

Marjory’s heart would come up in her 
throat as she looked on the little tin 
horse and the doll which she and Harry 
had chosen for their darlings ; but neces- 
sity helps the poor to calm their over- 
wrought feelings, and dinner must be got 
for the children. 

** Lizzy, dear,” she said, ‘‘ to think it is 
only the want of a few pounds that keeps 
me from going with Harry.” 

**Oh, we'll soon be getting the money 
for your outfit. You know the officer 
said that the Government required it 
before you could sail,” said Elizabeth. 

‘** How I will work,” rejoined Marjory ; 
“but isn’t it always the want of a little 
money that wrenches the heart of the 
poor?” 

They went by a handsome row of 
houses, into one of which Marjory turned. 
Here she had taken a position as house- 
maid at good wages, while Elizabeth cared 


for the little ones in two small rooms in a 
distant suburb of the city, Marjory’s 
wages supporting all, with such aid as 
Elizabeth could render by needlework at 
home, 





**Oh, Elizabeth,” cried Marjory, burst- 
ing suddenly into the little home one day, 
** I’ve lost my place !” 

** And what for?” asked Elizabeth. 

‘*Only the hard times. They say they 
must not keep so many servants,” she re- 
plied. ) 

Six months had passed since the parting 
with Harry, and still the requisite pounds 
were not saved. Little Madge had gone 
without needed garments, and Harry 
could not go to school. 

Elizabeth understood well that the reg 
ular support had ceased. It was now the 
depth of winter. But her self-reliant 
spirit came to her aid. 

**Cheer up, my brave girl, there must 
be something for us to do,” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘*No ; they say there’s no work for any- 
body,” sobbed Marjory. 

Tne little stove began to smoke, and 
Madge, after watching the tears course 
dowa her mother’s cheeks, began too to 
shed her own like drops of imitative morn- 
ing dew. Harry was frightened to see 
his winsome mother so filled with her 
grief that she forgot to pet him. The dis- 
mal air of things in general made him 
s)b too; and he crept close to Aunt Eliza- 
beth, as to his tower of strength. 

For many days the sisters sought for 
work. Everything seemed frozen. Peo- 
ple’s hearts were far withdrawn within 
themselves. Work there was none; at 
least, not for the weary, heart-sick women 
who walked so endlessly in search of it. 
They sought the most menial places, even 
those most poorly paid. Nobody wanted 
anybody to work for them. 

Stores of food or of clothing they had 
none. They had now used the very last 
of Marjory’s earnings. 

One evening, when the snow was fly- 
ing and the cold wind finding out every 
smallest inlet to their rooms, Elizabeth 
had a happy thought. 

‘* Do you remember, Marjory, that Mrs, 
Mason below has a fine pair of linen 
sheets?” said she. 

** Indeed I do; she was showing them to 
me lately,” replied Marjory. 

‘‘ Her neistress gave them to her out of 
her own stock when she was married.” 

‘* Yes; they are fine and large, and very 
handsome. She keeps them in the press 
you have often seen in her room,” added 
her sister. 

**Do you think she would lend us the 
loan of them ?” queried Elizabeth, 

** And what could we do with them, if 
she did?” asked Marjory in return. 

** Wecould put them in pawn and get 
some money to stock a basket of cheap 
little things to sell,” answered Elizabeth. 
* But do you think Mrs. Mason would let 
us have them for that?” 

‘*Oh, she has a kind heart, I know; 
and one of us could look after the chil- 
dren while the other sold the things.” 

Mrs, Mason was a somewhat awesome 
neighbor ; for she bore certain marks of 
gentility acquired from her long service 
with ‘ the quality.” 

‘** Indeed, they are the pride of my heart. 
Til just show them to you,” she said, in 
response to Elizabeth’s timidly ventured re- 
quest. ‘‘What a quality of linen! Did you 
eversee anything like it?’ she asked in 
pride. At first the thought of trusting 
these last proofs of her former grandeur to 
the indignity of a pawn-shop appalled her. 
But her pity for her neighbors was real 
and had the divine quality of self-sacrifice 
init, and it was appreciated by Intelli- 
gences higher in the scale than were the 
two lonely women who benefited by it. 
‘‘ Indeed, you are welcome to them and 
to all I have,” she cried, to the happy 
Elizabeth. 

‘* ll restore them safe every evening,” 
said the latter. 

The rugged road seemed about to bea 
little smoothed. They slept peacefully 
for the firat time in many weeks. Eliza- 
beth took the precious linen with her to 
the pawn-shop as early as possible in the 

morning. The dreary, heart-breaking 
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sign creaked in the wind. The place ha ; 
been open all night, for the transactions 
carried on here in consequence of need, of 
unthrift, of guilt, cease not day or night, 

How Elizabeth feared that the sum she 
could obtain on the treasured linen 
would not be enough to set up even the 
meager stock she had in mind! But the 
two shillings the pawnbroker allowed her 
seemed a munificent sum, and with eager 
alacrity she bought the needles and pins, 
shoestrings and combs, which made the 
substantial part of her stock and added 
some very cheap musical tops and some 
halfpenny taffy for the sweet-toothed 
urchin. They made up together a vast of 
delights which she would gladly own, but 
which she would more gladly part with. 

‘* And how much did you get, darling ?” 
cried Marjory, as Elizabeth, spent but 
happy, brought home the rescued sheets 
from the shop in the empty basket. 

**T’veall the things sold and two shil- 
lings by me of clear gain,” she answered, 
in triumph. 

This was the first day and an auspicious 
one. But not all days were so lucky, 
Many times the heavy basket came home 
almost as well stocked as it went out. 
Yet they managed their little finances 
most ably,and always saved enough to 
redeem the sheets each evening, for that 
was a sine qua non. Thankful indeed 
were the sisters to wear through the bleak 
winter, and to find it easier to trudge 
about the city streets in a balmier season 
and force their wares on an unwilling 
public. 

No tidings from Harry in India! Mar- 
jory found it hard to think he was alive. 





In a beautiful drawing room in one of 
the finest houses in Bristol, two ladies 
were talking together. One of them, ad- 
vanced somewhat beyond middle life, 
wore a look of benevolence. She was 
telling her dear friend, the wealthy owner 
of the house, of her former life when she 
carried on a charity school for the poor- 
est children in Bristol. 

‘‘Where did your travels take you to- 
day?” inquired her friend. 

1 went down into St. James’s Court. 
You remember Marjory Fanshaw, the 
young girl in whom I was so interested 
six or eight years ago?” replied Miss 
Miller. 

‘© Yes ; I recall her perfectly. What be- 
came of her?” asked her friend. 

‘* She married the same year I left here. 
Her husband has gone with his regiment 
to India. She has two little children, and 
she and her sister have a novel way of 
supporting themselves,” said the philan- 
thropic worker. 

‘¢ Tell me about it,” said ber friend. 

‘*They borrow two linen sheets daily 
from a friend who lends them, and these 
they pawn, and so get enough daily to 
stock a basket with such things as find 
easiest sale. Every night they most care- 
fully return the really handsome linen to 
their friend,” said Miss Miller. 

‘‘ Surely they cannot support themselves 
on such an uncertain basis,” said Miss 
Leonard, beginning to be interested in 
the fate of her friend’s protegées. 

“Yes, and they have saved a little, a 
very little, too, in the hope of some day 
getting enough to secure the outfit which 
the wife of a soldier must have before she 
can be sent out to India to join her hus- 
band,” said Miss Miller. 

**How much do they need still?” asked 
her friend in reply. 

‘*Five pounds sterling, with what she 
has, would enable Marjory to get her out- 
fit entire.” 

*‘Then she shall not fail to have it,” 
cried Miss Leonard, going to her desk and 
drawing a check for seven pounds. She 
gave it to her old friend with evident 
pleasure. 

They parted. Miss Miller went to her 
lodgings and looked forward to an evening 
with an interesting book. Suddenly the 
thought struck her, ‘“‘ This money is not 
mine, it is Marjory’s; and she ought to 
have it this very moment.” She herself 
had no money foracab. It rained. But 
there was no way but for her to take it to 
its rightful owner two miles distant. The 
resolute, clear-seeing woman set out at 
ence on her walk. 
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We may imagine Marjory’s astonish- 
ment and pleasure and the welcome she 
gave her old friend. Could it be they had 
made their last visit to the ‘‘Sign of the 
Three Balls”—that she and the children 
should so soon see Harry? The precious 
linen sheets were none the less white for 
the good work of Mrs. Mason. She could 
be ready in the short time, oh, surely yes 
—in less, if need be. A ship was to sail 
the next day. It was well Miss Miller had 
had a conscience that prompted such 
immediate action. 

The regimental band had not ceased 
playing, altho drees parade and inspection 
were over for the day. The men were 
returning to the barracks, glad that duty 
was done, but wishing for some kind of 
pleasurableexcitement. Heavy fragrance 
filled the tropic air. The sun was drop- 
ping below the horizon, when word was 
brought to Harry that his wife was just 
outside the grounds and wished to see him. 

His wife! the word was too good to be 
true. No word had reached him even 
that she had sailed. And the children— 
yes, there they stood, not so much 
changed, either, as he had feared. And 
there was Marjory with the old light of 
affection on her face, 

‘“‘ Harry !” 

‘* Marjory !” 

They were as angels of light to each 
other, and the months of waiting and 
poverty were as a dream when one awak- 
eth, 

AMHERST, Mass. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE LAND? 
BY MARY CHANDLER JONES, 








Do you know the land where the days are 
long, 
And the business it all is play— 
Till the sandman comes with a sweet, low 
song, 
And carries the dwellers away 
To lands that are fairer than daylight 
lands, 
Where the fairies come with gifts in their 
hands— 
Do you know the land ? 


Do you know the land where the sweet 
Queen reigns, 
The Queen who is half a saint, 
Who kisses away all her subjects’ pains, 
And comforts every complaint, 
With asmile and asong that are sweeter 
far 
Than the fruits of our grown-up strivings 
are ? 
Do you know the land ? e 


Do you know the land where the dwellers 
stand 
Impatient to be set free, 
Into the wonderful grown-up land, 
Such a fair, fair land to see— 
With no sums to do and no words to spell, 
With never a school nor a bed-time bell— 
Do you know the land ? 


Oh, beautiful land! If we could return 

And dwell in thy gates once more. 

I suppose that our foolish hearts would 
burn, 

To be off, as they did before ; 
For—beautiful land—we loved not thee 
Till thy gates swung open and made us 

free! 
Do you know the land ? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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HOW JAMIE RODE FOR THE 


BY RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


IT was in the sorrowful days of “the 
fifteen,” when James Stuart was fleeing 
from Scone to Montrose, hunted by the 
traitor Argyle, that Jamie Kingussie and 
the stout little pony Robin made their 
ride for the King, whereby his life was 
saved from the evil and cowardly Duke. 

Just beyond the faithful town of Dun- 
dee, close beside the ruins of Broughty 
Castle, Jamie was living with his mother 
and Jane and the little horse Robin. The 
Laird of Broughty, Sir Malcolm Kingussie 
was away with the King, fighting against 
terrible odds to win him his crown again ; 
and Jamie, altho he was only ten years 
old, stayed at the Hall to take care of his 
mother and old Janet, and the short- 
legged pony with the long tail and the 
shaggy mane. 
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** Jamie, my map,” said the Laird, when 
he took the boy in his arms early in the 
morning one day in September, when the 
clans were gathering to join the Earl of 
Mar and proclaim James the Third and 
Eighth—‘‘ Jamie my man, I am going 
north to fight for your King ; and it’s you 
must be laird o’ Broughty until I come 
back when the King is crowned in Edin- 
boro’. Ye’ll be a brave man, Jamie, and 
look well to your mither and Janet; for 
I'll no be knowin’ when I shall come back. 
And remember, man, it’s King James ye’ll 
pray for and fight for, if it comes to fight- 
ing, and no the make-believe king in the 
south. D'yeunderstand me, James Kin- 
gussie?” Then he kissed his son and laid 
him back in his bed again, and went 
north to the Braes o’ Mar to raise the 
standard of James, King of the Scots. 

As the days went on and the clans 
came down from the Highlands, while 
the autumn changed to winter, word 
came now and then of fighting in the 
south, and, at last, sad stories of the great 
defeat at Preston. One by one, disheart- 
ened stragglers came back, hunted by the 
victorious English, until the cause seemed 
wholly lost. But one day a thrill went 
through the land. The King had landed 
at Peterhead, he had been joined by the 
Earl of Mar, and was marching south 
while the clans were rising in their might, 
ready to follow their Prince through the 
length of England until he was even at 
the gates of London itself. 

This was in December, and fierce storms 
were sweeping over Scotland, burying it 
now in snow, now in fogs so thick that 
day became like night ; and Jamie carried 
a lantern with him when he went out to 
feed Robin and rub him down, 

But again the hopes of Scotland were 
dashed by sad stories of defeat and re- 
treat before Argyle, and at last it was 
known that the King was fleeing north in 
a panic-stricken endeavor to make his 
escape. Argyle was at Scone, and James 
was but a few hours distant, striving to 
make some port of the coast where he 
might take ship for France. 

It all seemed a lie to Jamie; he could 
not believe that the King could suffer de- 
feat—was he not the King? and yet he 
was running before his enemies as Jamie 
had never run, even when five of the boys 
of Broughty Ferry set on him with sticks, 
because he shouted for King James. He 
could not understand it at all, and so he 
went out to sit in the manger by Robin’s 
shaggy head, talking to him of the wonder 
ef it all while Robin blinked and nodded, 
munching the hay that Jamie made into 
wisps for him; for grain was scarce 
enough then, even in the Hall, and Robin 
could only have his share, 

*‘ Robin,” the boy would say, sitting in 
the dark, with the rough head tossing up 
and down before him—‘ Robin, if I were 
just a year or two older I would take you 
and we would go off and find the King, 
and we would take Charlie Irvine and 
Fergus Bervie and lots of other boys, and 
we would tell the King to turn and fight, 
and we would charge the traitors, and I 
would come up with that wicked man 
Argyle and I would cry, ‘ This is for you 
for fighting against your King ;’ and so I 
would cut him down, and all the traitors 
would turn and run, and we would chase 
them like foxes until not one was left, 
and then we would march to the border, 
and then ”—but here Jamie’s imagination 
gave way, and he could only sing the song 
his mother had taught him just after the 
Laird went north in September; and 
Robin liked the song as well as he, for he 
kept his head still and looked at his mas- 
ter with his brown eyes from under his 
tangled mane : 

“ Oh, the King is coming fra’ ower the sea, 

Ride on, ride on for the King ! 

Hielandmen fearless and leal are we 

Riding along for the King. 

Cry, Hail to King Jamie, the King of us a’, 

Hail to Ogilvie and hail to Earl Mar, 

Hail to the Standard that leads us to war! 

+ . Ride on, ride on for the King !” 

It was quite dark when Jamie went in 
to the Hall, a cold, bitter day of Decem- 
ber. The heavy snow of the week before 
had partly disappeared in a long rain that 
followed, and now inthe clearing weather 
was all frozen into ragged ice that made 
the roads, bad enough at best, almost im- 


passable. Nevertheless, shortly after 
Janet had cleared away the remains of 
the poor supper that was all they could 
afford, the sound of rattling hoofs was 
heard in the road, and in another moment 
some one knocked roughly at the door. 
At first it almost seemed that the Laird 
might have come back, and Jamie and 
his mother ran with wild anticipation to 
the door, only to find a small troop of sol- 
diers in unfamiliar uniforms, standing on 
the steps, or leaning from their steaming 
horses. Janet seized the boy and dragged 
him back into the house, locking him in 
his little room that opened out of the big 
hall where they had been sitting around 
the huge fireplace. 

What did it all mean? It was not his 
father ; these were plainly bad and un- 
friendly men, else why had he been shut 
so quickly into his room? He listened 
carefully at the door, and heard loud, 
heavy voices demanding something of 
his mother and of Janet—something they 
evidently could not or would not give, 
judging from the tones of their voices 
and of the voices of the strange soldiers. 
He could hear unintelligible threats— 
perhaps his mother was in danger !—and 
here was he, shut like a child in a room 
where he was helpless. He shook the 
door and beat on it, crying to Janet to let 
him out ; and at last his mother came in, 
closing the door behind her. 

‘* Jamie,” she said, ‘‘ keep still! they 
are bad men, Eoglisb, and they are hunt- 
ing the King. They are trying to seize 
him before he reaches his ship; and 
while Argyle has gone with most of the 
traitors by way of Cupar Angus and 
Airlie, minding that the King is making 
for Peterhead, these men have come from 
Dundee to catch him if he comes this way 
te Montrose. He is at Guthrie now, I 
fear me much, for the ship is at Mon- 
trose; and if these men go on to-night 
they will overtake him there, and then 
they will kill him. If only we can hold 
them here a little, perhaps the King will 
escape ; but they only ask food and drink, 
and it’s little enough of that we have; 
but they shall have it all if it will hold 
them for an hour or two. So bide ye 
quiet, Jamie dear, and pray that the King 
may leave Guthrie by dawn.” 

With that she went away, and Jamie 
sat in the cold and thought. 

The King at Guthrie, and by two roads 
the traitors were tracking him that they 
might kill him! If only he could know 
in tiwe, if only some one could warn him, 
that he might win Montrose before the 
English knaves surprised him! If only 
the Laird were here now, if only Angus 
had stayed instead of following his mas- 
ter, if only— 

Then a great thought came to him, so 
quick that he leaped from the bed and 
stood in the midst of the floor. Why 
should he not go with Robin? It was not 
far across the Lidlaw Hills ; he knew the 
road well ; he had followed it all the way 
with Robin once when his father took him 
to Montrose, and many times he had gone 
almost as far as Guthrie. It was under 
four leagues ; and tho the roads were bad 
yet he could make Guthrie easily in four 
hours, and he would save the King! It 
was such a glorious chance, such a chance 
as he had longed for, and take it he must! 
His father was gone, and Angus, and there 
might be soldiers on the road to Dundee, 
so he could not go there ; besides, whom 
could he tell even could he pass the road 
in safety? To the east there was not a 
man to trust between Broughty and Pan- 
mure Castle, where even the Earl of Dal- 
husie was gone. No. The King must be 
warned ; some one must ride to Guthrie ; 
there was no one else, therefore he, Jamie 
Kingussie, would ride Robin and save the 
King., 

The moment the thought came clear to 
him he set about his preparations, for 
there was no time to lose; the English 
might start at any moment, and he knew 
only too well that under ordinary circum- 
stances Robin’s short legs would be no 
match for the big-boned English horses ; 
andif the King were to be saved he must 
reach him a good hour before his pur- 
suers. So he caught up his cloak and 
bonnet from their peg, pulled on his stout 
boots, and, swinging the window open 


very quietly, so that his mother should 
not hear, dropped into the snow and ran 
stealthily to the stable. 

The moon was out through the drifting 
clouds, so that the night was very light ; 
but in the stable it was velvet black ; for 
he dared bring no lantern. Robin 
whinnied sleepily and snuggled his nose 
against Jamie’s shoulder as the boy pressed 
into the stall and put his arm around the 
pony’s face, pressing it to him. ‘‘ Robin 
dear,” he whispered, ‘‘it’s a hard thing Vil 
ask of ye the night, for itis warm in here 
and cauld without, but ye must ride with 
me to Guthrie to save the King; and he 
is your King as well as mine, Robbie, so 
ye’ll be a gude horse and run as fast as ye 
know how.” 

He poured the grain he had saved for 
Robin’s breakfast into the crib, chafing 
shiveringly while the pony munched in 
the dark; and when he heard the soft 
nose sweep back and forth over the boards 
of the crib, searching for the last grain, 
untethered the little beast, and led him 
him softly to the door. 

He could win the main highway by way 
of the wynd to the east of the Hall, and 
so escape any chance of discovery. He 
heard the soldiers’ horses stamping and 
neighing by the south porch as he crept 
along in the shadow beyond, and the 
light was shining in the kitchen windows ; 
so the men were not ready yet and he had 
the start, And now as he siruck the 
highway he climbed on Robin’s back, and 
leaned over and spoke to him, ‘Robin, 
my man, we must go now. I'll ride as 
light as I can; and just remember, it’s for 
Jamie, the King, and now, ‘ride on, ride 
on for the King’!” 

For the first hour Robin cantered as 
best he could over the rough and cruel 
roads, through the low sandy plains that 
lay between the Lidlaw Hills and the Firth 
of Tay. It was very cold, the bitter wind 
from the German Ocean was sweeping 
across the level moors with savage insist- 
ence; but Jamie hardly felt it. He was 
riding for the King, he was working with 
his father and Dalhousie and Mar, and 
all the Highland chiefs ; perhaps he would 
do what they could not do—save the King 
from his enemies, He thought it all out 
for himself as Robin jolted across the 
moors and up the first slopes of the Lidlaw 
Hills ; how he would come to the Castle of 
Guthrie and riding Robin up to the gate 
demand of the guards that he might see 
the King. And then he would ke brought 
into a great room, where would be all the 
chiefs and the nobles, and perhaps his 
father; but he would not notice them but 
go straight up to the throne where he 
would kneel before King James, and say, 
‘* Your Majesty, the enemy are upon you 
by way of Dundee and by way of Cupar 
Angus; will your Majesty please to ride 
for Montrose at once, before it is too late ?” 
And then the King would say, ‘* Who are 
you?” and he would reply: ‘‘ Your Maj- 

esty’s servant, James Kingussie, son of 
Sir Malcolm Kingussie; and then his 
father would come to him, and the King, 
in his robe with his gold crown on his 
head, would stoop down from the throne 
and hold out his hand and say: ‘“‘ James 
Kingussie, you have saved our life, take 
this ring in remembrance thereof. We 
will now ride forthwith for Montrose; 
but thou”— But here the vision became 
vague and glorious, and melted away be- 
fore the genuine hardships of the road. 

They were now well up the flanks of 
the Lidlaw Hills, in the highway that runs 
from Dundee toBrechin. The clouds had 
covered the moon and it was quite dark. 
Robin puffed and trembled as he picked 
his way over the ragged road, and Jamie’s 
heart was sore for him. He loved the 
pony next best to his mother and father 
and the King; but the King did come 
first, and Robin must suffer if it were 
necessary. 

They crossed the top of the hills and 
began to come down into the Braes of 
Angus; a single light away on the left 
showed where Carmyllie was sleeping ; 
but Jamie made no pause, but pressed on 
relentlessly to Guthrie. He came to the 
fork in the roads where one path led to 
Guthrie, the other to Forfar, and pulled 
up for a minute in the protection of a 
clump of trees to breathe Robin a bit, 
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The fierce wind made him sleepy, the cold 
numbed his hands, he was stiff with rid- 
ing. He ached all over as in a fever, and 
it seemed as tho he could not ride another 
mile ; and Robin, as well, looked around 
reproachfully, whinnying a little in anx- 
ious interrogation, but Jamie was ruth- 
less. ‘It’s na’ more than a league, 
Robbie—na’ more than a league, and we'll 
make it in an hour.” So the little horse 
plodded on, down through the braes, 
toward the river Lurian. As he came 
clattering down the hillside, the roar of 
the burn came up on the frosty air, and 
he spurred on to cross the last river that 
lay before Guthrie. He nodded in the 
saddle, almost asleep, when suddenly 
Rebin hurled himself back on _ his 
haunches with a snort, and Jamie found 
himself clasping his neck and staring in 
the starlight into the deep crevasse where 
the Lurian had worn its way in the por- 
phyry rocks, with no bridge whereon to 
cross, only a great blackness filled with 
the roar of the tumbling water. 

His heart seemed to break within him. 
Had he ridden for nothing, then? Must 
he fail to warn the King, after all? He 
dropped his head in Robin’s mane and 
cried aloud on the little beast’s trembling 
neck, Then he satup. Why, if hecould 
not cross, neither could the soldiers ; he 
had lost time, but still he should be well 
ahead of them ; he could retrace the path 
to the fork in the roads and strike for For- 
far, and make Guthrie in that way! Ina 
flash he turned the pony’s head ; and tho 
his heart ached for the poor little animal, 
whose gait was already stiff and hard, 
they climbed the hill again to the crossing 
of the roads. 

The path dipped a little, and Jamie 
clattered down, half asleep again, and 
suddenly found himself confronted by a 
party of soldiers, staring uncertainly in 
the dark. At the first word of their lead 
er his heart sank. ; 

“ Are you from Guthrie, lad ?” 

Jamie caught his breath; a terrible 
thing lay before him todo. If there was 
one thing his father scorned and had 
taught him to hate, it wasalie, If there 
was one thing his mother had begged him 
never to yield to, it was the temptation to 
untruthfulness. To Jamie a lie seemed 
the unpardonable sin. He knew he must 
suffer terribly if he yielded ; but, if he 
told the truth the King was lost. Hehad 
ridden all night to save him, should he 
failnow? It was the King’s safety or his 
own, he would give his life if so he could 
save him, should he not give his honor? 
A thousand thoughts rushed over him ina 
flash, and then he put all thought but the 
King’s safety behind him. ‘Ay, am I,” 
he answered, steadily. 

‘Well, is there a bridge down about 
three miles from here?” 

‘‘How could that be? Have I not 
crossed the Lurian, riding fra Gutbrie ; 
for it’s the brig ower the Lurian ye must 
mean.” 

** But a man back two miles warned us 
not to take the road, for he says the bridge 
is down.” 

**Iv’s a lie ; the brig is no doon.” 

‘Then why did he tell us so ?” 

‘** I know not; hold, did ye tell him why 
ye wanted to go to Guthrie ?” 

** One of my men did.” 

** It’s to catch the—James Stuart, is it 
na?” 

‘© Why should you think that ?” 

‘*For that James Stuart is in Guthrie 
now, on his way to the sea; and they say 
there that the soldiers are chasing him, 

but that they think he is gone around to 
Peterhead. But all the folk hereabouts 
know he is gone to Montrose ; so the man 
ye speired at back in the road, he tells ye to 
shun the road to Guthrie, for that the brig 
is doon. Do ye nosee? If ye do na’ cross 
the Lurian ye must go out of your way to 
Forfar, which will be a good three hours 
longer. 

* It is no that distance.” 

‘It is that; I live in Guthrie.” 

The officer spoke with another man 
‘That thing seems reasonable, shall we go 
on to Guthrie?” 

** But how du we know that the lad is not 
misleading us as well? Why should he be 
out this time o’ night, when all decent 
folk are in bed?” 
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‘Lad, what do ye fra Guthrie at this 
hour?” said the officer, looking at him 
narrowly. 

** My mither is sick, and my father is in 
Carmyllie, and I am ridin’ to tell him to 
come back ; and I must go on now. Good- 
even to ye.” 

He rode sharply down the road toward 
Carmyllie, his heart thumping fiercely. 
In a few moments the body of men halted 
uncertainly, and then witha wild delight 
he saw them take the road to the Lurian 
and vanish in the darkness. 

Then he whirled poor Robin again and 
dashed into the Forfar road. He had a 
good two hours’ start, but woul d that be 
enough? 

The long road unrolled itself before him 
as the moon rose, higher in theair. It 
was now only a question of their being 
able to hold out, Robin and he, for two 
hours longer. The pony jolted sadly as 
he picked his way along the cruel road, 
and Jamie nodded with a sleepiness that 
the cold wind made almost irresistible. 
He passed Forfar to the left as in a dream, 
its slate roofs gleaming like silver under 
the high cold moon. Not a soul did he 
meet, not a sound of pursuing hoofs came 
from behind as he paused to listen now 
and then, giving Robin a bit of a breath- 
ing. . 

In the east the black sky turned silver- 
gray; and in a little time he saw the 
roofs and spire of Guthrie with the square 
tower of the castle where he knew must 
be the King, black on the silver of the 
early dawn. 

He was wide awake now ; the end of 
his ride had come. All that was left was 
for him to find the King, and that should 
be no hard task. Of course he was at the 
castle. Half instinctively, half from mem- 
ory of his old visit, he wound his way 
through the narrow streets of thé little 
town until he came full in front of the 
solemn pile of gray stone. Lights were 
gleaming in the small, high windows, and 
as he came before the great gate a soldier 
passed hurriedly between the guards who 
stood on either side. Jamie pressed up to 
him with his heart in his mouth. ‘ The 
King,” he said, softly ; ‘‘ 1 have news for 

him. Take me to him at once; there is 
not a moment to lose.” 

The man looked at him in amazement. 
The apparition of a small, tawny-haired, 
wild eyed boy on a shaggy, tottering 
pony, demanding with ali the importance 
of an ambassador to see the King, was 
too much for his gravity. His hard, dark 
face broadened into a not unkindly smile. 
Jamie watched him with impatience. 

‘*T tell ye I must see the King. He is 
followed, and fra a quarter he does no 


suspect. I have ridden five leagues the 
night to warn him. Will yeno take me 
to him?” 


There was something convincing in the 
boy’s tremulous carnestness. Without a 
word the man turned back, and Jamie fol- 
lowed closely. The courtyard was full of 
men and horses, dim, moving shapes in 
the mingling light of lanterns and the 
early dawn. Jamie followed his guide 
through the confusion to the base of a 
small turret where a guard stood by the 
narrow door. The man motioned to him 
to dismount, and Jamie did so; but he 
was 80 stiff with his terrible ride that he 
staggered and would have fallen had not 
the soldier caught his arm with an iron 
grip. Holding by this strong aid Jamie 
climbed the stairs, round and round, 
coming out at last into asmall, dark room, 
lighted by flaming candles. He looked 
quickly around. A half-dozen men were 
sitting eating hurriedly at a big table in 
the midst of the room. They were roughiy 
clad, travel-stained, unkempt as to their 
long uncurled hair and grizzly beards, a 
party of typical northern Jacobites. 

Alas for Jamie’s visions of the benig- 
nant king, robed and crowned, on a golden 
throne! alas for his ideals of a glittering 
royal court! His guide pulled his hat 
clumsily from his head, and spoke in a 
low voice to the dark soldier who sat, a 
black silhouet, against the great fire in 
the chimney behind him, 

‘* Here is a boy who would speak with 
the King.” Jamie stared dumfounded. 
Where was the King? Not that tall, gaunt, 
roughly clad, sad-faced soldier. Even so, 


The King turned his dark, weary, melan- 
choly face toward the boy. It changed 
with astonishment, 

** What is it, my man?” 

Jamie knelt ; he was the King, even tho 
a fugitive and ill-clad. 

‘*May it please your Majesty ”— that 
was as far as he got with his little speech. 
There was something in the King’s sad, 
gentle eyes that made him forget every- 
thing, and with one thought to save the 
King he told the story simply, tho bro- 
kenly, 

The King looked at him steadily, but 
his eyes glistened until a tear dropped 
down his cheek, One by one the men at 
the table turned from their breakfast, 
until the room was still as death. It took 
but a moment for the telling of the story. 
‘* And now, good King Jamie,” it ended 
ignominiously, ‘‘ride fast for Montrose, 
for the soldiers are coming.” 

The King rose from his seat; he was 
very tall and thin, and Jamie thought he 
had never seen any one who looked so 
sad. He spoke hurriedly to the men, who 
left their unfinished breakfast and went 
down the turret stair, clanking and clash- 
ing in the morning twilight. Jamie was 

alone with the King and his own soldier 
guide. 

‘* What is your name, my man?” 

‘* Jamie Kingussie, may it please your 
Majesty ; and Iam son of Sir Malcolm 
Kingussie, who would be here with your 
Majesty. Could I notsee him? He is my 
father, and I have not spoken to him for 
very long.” 

The King turned away for a moment, 
his head bent upon his breast. When he 
turned again his voice was sadder than 
ever before. 

‘*Marnoch, see if my horse is ready ; 
we ride at once.” 

The man bowed and left the room. 
King James drew Jamie to his knee as he 
sat by the table. He took both the boy’s 
hands in his, and looked at him very 
sadly. 

‘*James Kingussie, you are a brave 
man, a8 brave as y our father, and you are 
his own good son. Perhaps you have 
saved my useless life, to what end I know 
not. That is with God. My man,I am 
but the shadow of a king; my people 
have taken away my crown, my throne, 
my friends, my home, my country. I 
am hunted like a fox on the moors. The 
blood of brave men has been poured out 
for me, but the blood of lowland traitors 
has prevailed. No man has died for me 
who has not died for Scotland, and that 
is a good death. Jamie, don’t forget that 
you are a man, for you area man now, 
when I tell you that—your father, like 
the great and good and brave man that he 
was, died like a soldier for Scotland and 
Scotland’s King. My boy, my boy ”— 

He was no longer the King to Jamie, 
but just a strong, loving man, his father’s 
friend ; and so he crushed his face on the 
King’s shoulder, struggling to keep back 
the bitter sobs that seemed to tear his 
heart in pieces, 

In the midst of his sorrow Marnoch 
came back. 

‘** All is ready, your Majesty.” 

The King rose. : 

**Be a man, Jamie—be a man, You 
shall fight for Scotland yet when better 
days are dawning. Meanwhile, guard 
your mother and be a good Laird o’ 
Broughty. Come with me to the court- 
yard. We ride now for Montrose and so 
for France.” 

At the foot of the turret stair stood the 
King’s horse ; beyond were crowded the 
horses of his last faithful followers. With 
his arm over Jamie’s shoulder the King 
stood by his horse and spoke. 

** Men, this is the boy that rode from 
Broughty Ferry on his pony through the 
cold and the night five long leagues to 
warn bis King that the traitors were com- 
ing by Forfar. Before God I am King of 
Scotland, and a King never forgets a 
service.” 

He spoke softly to Jamie, ‘‘ Kueel, my 
boy.” As Jamie knelt, wondering, the 
King drew his sword and touched him 
lightly across the shoulders, 

‘Rise, Sir James Kingussie. Your 
father was a brave and loyal knight. Be 
worthy of him, and of the trust we have 
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placed in you.” He bent over the boy 
kissing him on the forehead. -“‘ Fareweli, 
Jamie ; ye will stay here with the Laird o’ 
Guthrie until the soldiers have passed, 
and then you will ride and comfort your 
mother. God bless you, my boy !” 

He leaped on his horse and in a moment 
was gone, the sound of the horse's hoofs 
eounding further and further until they 
were lost in the east where the sun wag 
rising over Montrose. 

Jamie never saw the King again; but 
thirty years later, when the young Prince 
Regent, Charlee, came over to make a gal- 
lant attempt to win his father’s throne 
for him, Sir James Kingussie was one of 
the first to join his Standard, and he 
fought by his side day after day, watching 
with growing exultation the advance of 
the righteous cause. Bz2fore his eyes lay 
the vision of a glorious progress through 
county after county of England uniil 
London should fall at last, and in West- 
minster James Stuart, exile, should be 
acknowledged James III, King of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and France, 

Before Carlisle he gave his life for his 
King and country ; but he died in the 
flush of victory and exultation, and he was 
never to know on earth the bitter disap- 
pointment of witnessing the collapse and 
extinction of the great cause for which his 
father, and now he himself, laid down 
their lives, glad to die like honorable men 
for their lawful King. 
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PEBBLES. 


** FATHER TIME will carry his scythe 
until he is no mower,’”’—The Lutheran. 


...-’* Papa, have guns legs?” ‘ No.” 
** How do they kick, then ?” ‘* With their 
breeches, my son.’’—Exchange. 








....“*There’s many a lip ’twixt the cup 
and the slip,’’ remarked the fond but wag- 
gish father as, having gulped down his cof- 
fee, he hastily kissed his numerous family 
and bolted for the ferry.—N. Y. World. 


....-Cumso: ‘When I was at Niagara 
Falls I went through the Cave of the 
Winds.” Cawker: ** That’s nothing. When 
I was at Washington I spent an hour in the 
Senate gallery.”—Puck, 


....‘‘ Ah, me!” inspired the poet, as he 
finished a sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow, 
** what would be the condition of a country 
without women?” ‘Stag nation,’’ softly 
responded the humorist.— Boston Courier. 


... American girl (at Windsor Castie): 
* Porter, is there any chance to get a glimpse 
of the Queen?” Gentleman at the gate: 
*‘T am not the porter. I am the Prince of 
Wales.” ‘‘ American girl: ‘* How lucky I 
am! Is your mother in?’’—New York 
Weekly. 


.... Professor: “ What has become of Tom 
Appleton? Wasn’t he studying with the 
class last year?” “Ah, yes; Appleton— 
poor fellow. A fine student, but absent- 
minded in the use of chemicals—very. That 
discoloration on the ceiling-—notice it?” 
“Yes.” “That’s Appleton.”—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


...-Chawley: “We ought to do some- 
thingin honah of the mawwidge of Princess 
Maud, don’t y’ know.” Edgah: ‘ Ya-as, 
that’s so. What ah you goin’ to do?” 
Chawley: ‘‘ Well, as soon as my man gets 
the diffawence in time computed I’m goin’ 
to throw wice at her portwait at the exact 
houah !"—Cleveland Post, 


....** Yes,” said the Cumminsville sage, 
“T don’t doubt that having fought iu the 
same regiment is calculated to bind men 
together firmly, and so is a membership in 
the same lodge ; but for real, heartfelt sym- 
pathy, gimme two fellows who have the 
same kind of rheumauism.’’—Ezchange. 


....-The lordiy Eoglishman who came to 
this country on a touring trip was giving 
his impressions of what he had seen and 
heard. He was of the opinion that Ameri- 
can education is very defective. ‘For 
instance,” drawled the Briton, ‘‘ I hear you 
say, Where am I at?’ instead of * Where 
is me’at ?’””—Louisville Commercial. 


...-Social Distinction.— Mistress: ‘‘I am 
very glad to see you home in time, Marga- 
ret. Did you have a good time at your 
cousin’s funeral?’ Margaret: “Indade, 
mum, Oi had jist an illigant toime. Oi sat 
in a foine coach wid th’ carpse’s husband, 
an’ he squazed me hand an’ towld mé, 
‘Troth, Margaret, an’ ye’re jist th’ belle av 
th’ funeral.’ ’’—Puck, 
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wees Twas midnight, and the setting sun 
Was slowly rising in the wide, wide 
west; 
The rapid river slowly run, 
The frog was in his downy nest; 
The pensive goat and sportive cow 
Hilarious leapt from bough to bough. 
—Precious Nonsense. 


.... Servant (from next door): ‘‘ Herr 
Mayer sends his compliments, and would 
you please shoot your dog, as it won’t let 
him go to sleep?” Neighbor: ‘‘Give my 
' yespects to Herr Mayer, and tell him I shall 
be much obliged if he will poison his 
daughter and burn her piano.””—Unterhalt- 
ungsblatt. 


...-Curate: ‘‘So sorry to hear your hus- 
band’s met with an accident, Mrs. Snape.”’ 
Mrs. Snape: “* Yes, sir, ’e’s very bad, pore 
man. ’E wur workin’ on the railway line 
th’ other day, an’ a engine come along an’ 
run clean over ’is pore leg; an’ now ’e’ll be 
laid up abed for weeks. It’s what I b’lieve 
the doctors calls locomotive attacks ye.”— 
Punch. 


.... Will you be mine?” History is 
made up of this question and its answer 
through countless ages. And now, asJohn 
Bull uttered the words, the fire in his eye 
and the set look on his face showed that he 
meantit. Probably Miss Egypt knew that 
he meant it, also. But she could not refrain 
from blushing violently, dropping her eyes 
and coyly murmuring: “ This—this is so 
Sfidan !”—N. Y. World. 


...-' It’s not dark enough yet,” she whis- 
pered, as she peered eagerly up and down 
the street. ‘*There’s no one in sight,” he 
replied, after a careful survey. ‘‘ But some 
one may come around the corner at any 
minute and recognize us, and then I should 
want to die.” ‘“‘Well, then, we'll wait a 
bit.’ What dreadful deed did these two 
contemplate committing ? He was only 
about to give her the first lesson in riding a 
bicycle.—London Tid bits. 


vee -To a Divinely Green Cow.— 
Under a turgid sky of autumn day, 
Against a sunset reveling in tone, 
Beside a scraggy stack of purple hay, 
Oh, most divine green cow, you stand alone, 
And munch on grasses red and blue and pink, 
And every color save a simple green. 
Tell me, sweet one, in calfhood did you think 
That some day by a man you would be seen 
Who had chromato-pseudo-blephis, eh ? 
And that you’d be a picture by Monet? lu 


....An amusing, if somewhat apocry- 
phal, instance of the manner in which a 
newly appointed Western judge enforced 
the rules of the court was once related by a 
former resident of the town in which the 
incident is said to have occurred. <A wit- 
ness was called who had been in the Civil 
War and had received many injuries. 
“Hold up your right hand !’? commanded 
the judge. ‘I can’t, sir,’”’ said the witness. 
“Can’t! What do you mean by that?” 
roared the judge. ‘‘I was shot in that 
arm,’’ raid the witness, in a tone of apol- 
ogy. “Then hold up your left hand!” 
called the judge. “TI can’t, for I was shot 
inthat arm too,’’? explained the witness, 
still more meekly. ‘‘ Well, declare!” cried 
the judge, glaring sternly at the afflicted 
witness, ‘‘ Well, I tell you what, you hold 
up one of your legs, and I’ll let it go at 
that! No man cin be sworn in this court 
unless he holds up something!”—Ez- 
change. 


in 


ODD KNOTS. 


{These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind trealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
tent to Tak INDEPENDENT.1 








517.—ORNITHOLOGICAL. 
This feathered dwarf diminutive, 
Once called the king of birds, 
(What rein t> fancy poets give, 
Why don’t they weigh their words ?) 
Is namesake to an architect 
Of world-wide renown, 
And gives, when it in lace is decked, 
An old New England town ; 
Asaint who on a river wide 
His Christian name bestowed ; 
The surname of a soldier tried 
Whose blood in India flowed. 
Wo. WILSON. 


518,—ENIGMA. 

I’m a savage, fearful to behold. My head 
is twice as large as my body, and my body 
is five times as large as my foot. Truth 
compels me to say that my head is divided 
by naught from my body, and naught sep - 
arates my body from my foot. E.R. B. 


519.—NUMERICAL. - 
With beaded brow she swayed above 
Her primitive old dug-out mortar, 





Wielding her clumsy pestle as 
The simple science had been taught her, 
Now, while [ watched her patiently ,. 
1, 2, 3,4 5, 6, 7, 8, 
And saw how slowly the gold grain 
Blanched ’neath her heavy pounder’s 
weight, 
I said, with cheerful selfishness, 
Brushing the yellow chaff-clouds by, 
“I'd rather she’d 1, 2,3,4 - 
That 5, 6, 7, 8 than I!” 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
(Who named her that, I’d like to know) 
Smiled merely, but her grandson, ‘‘ Jeems,”’ 

Shaking the fanner to and fro, 
Glanced at the stout, brown, corded arms 
He’d learned, but all too frequently, 
Could handle a stout hickory switch 
With no whit less dexterity ; 
‘Lawdy,” he breathed (and, quite by 
chance, 
He got his pronouns right, you see) 
I’d ruther she’d 1, 2, 3, 4 
Dat 5, 6, 7, 8dan me!” 


520.—CHARADE. 


The watchword of success, “ I one,” 
With grim defiance scorns defeat ; 
“*T two” declares the task is done ; 
Yet, after all, to be complete. 
The world were better far to-day 
Had some not always had their way. 
HARRY. 


521.—“‘ BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


{The figures represent animals, each of 
which is found by transposing a subsequent 
emphasized word or words. ] 

We are accustomed to talk about the 
habits and dispositions of animals a good 
deal, but seldom stop to wonder if they may 
not have ideas concerning themselves and 
us! It was a mere chance that took the 
lion tamer through their quarters at the 
menagerie late one night, when he heard 
things that astonished him not alittle. It 
started when a 1, with a very long probos- 
cis, began to banter a shy 2-on the length 
of her ears. ‘‘ Hear,” cried the 3, who ap- 
peared to love a dispute, ‘“‘ when will the 
pot cease tocall the kettle black ?” ‘“ When 
Patti really retires and the North Pole is 
discovered, replied a cynical little 4, on the 
alert to putin aword. ‘ By the way, heard 
of that chap Nansen’s success ?” queried 
the 5, who’had received a gun-shot wound 
once; but the 6 pretended not to hear. In 
his youth he had belonged to an organ- 
grinder, and he had a sensitive objection to 
the bare mention of a pole! ‘Don’t you 
think, ’”’ a lazy 7 went on now, “ that these 
‘new women’ Jook uncommonly well on a 
wheel ?” ‘‘No,’’ snorted a fiery 8, tossing 
his mane; “I should like to put a bar toall 
this cycling craze. I disapprove ’’—‘ Ab,” 
interrupted one of the 9, getting her nose 
caught in a mascie of her netted head-dress, 
‘*a cathode camera is not required to tell 
that jealousy is at the bottom of your dis- 
like to the wheel!” To change the subject, 
a 10 (whom his ee thought some- 
thing of a sneak) told of some recent Ar 
menian cruelties, whereat a pair of 11 burst 
into violent sobbing. The 12, whose eyes 
glowed like a red opal, glanced at them 
contemptuously. ‘‘ The idea of your pre- 
tending so much = for others’ suffer- 
ing,” he growled, ‘‘ Kipling has sized you 
up too well for that! I suppose the real 

ause of your howls is a lost gumdrop!” 
‘* Why, it was Huyler’s,” began the twain, 
{odignantly, when they were silenced with 
bursts of laughter. ‘ Really,’ remarked a 
13, whose long hair shrouded him like a 
snowy toga, ‘‘ [ have no use for that Saltan 
of Turkey.” ‘I presume you would prefer 
a can of Tartary,’’ sneered a rather epicuie- 
an 14, roused from his coma just here; but 
the other, who rejoiced in a resemblance to 
a well-known New York politician, ignored 
this slur on his voracity. ‘‘ With the re- 
vival of the Joan of Arc fad,” said a 15in 
his doleful voice, ‘‘we have less of Elba’s 
‘little king,’ don’t we?” ‘‘I, for one, am 
very glad,” muttered the 16. “And / no 
less,” echoed her shaggy mate, ‘‘I am tired 
of that family for dinner everyday.” ‘‘ For 
dinner,” some one cried, astonished. *‘ Yes, 
the bony parts of the feast,” he laughed 
grimly. And so they chatted, and joked, 
and quarreied, till the 17, who had told the 
time long ere clocks were made, declared it 
nearly the hour of dawn. Then a 18, who 
prided himself on his connection with roy- 
alty, proposed a toast to the crowned heads 
of Europe, after which “‘good-nizht” was 
said, and silence reigned once more beneath 
the ight canvas roof. MABEL P. 

{A handsome book of poems will be given 
the reader sending the best list of the 
animals, neatness and arrangement of the 


MABEL P. 


_ list to count in case of a tie.] 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 23D. 


513.—Fear less. 

514 —At-ten-dance. 

515.—Vacation. 

516.—1, Essay (sa); 2, Ai; 3, ivy (iv); 4, 
Vienna (vna); 5, ate (at); 6, excel (x1); 7, 
elegy (leg); 8, excellency (xlnc); 9, seedy 








Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are 
comparatively free from sickness. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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(ed); 10, decay ee 8 11, entity (ntt); 12, 

teasel (ttl): 13, eleuja (Ikj): 14, effigy (fig); 

te * ored (mt): 16, Utica (utk); 17, lowa 
0a). 








Selection. 


SONNETS ON ENGLAND'S DESER- 
TION OF ARMENIA. 


THE TURK IN ARMENIA. ‘ 
W2HAT profits it, O England, to prevail 


In camp and mart and council, and be- 
strew 


With argosies thy oceans, and renew 
With tribute wrested from each golden 


gale 

Thy ee hoards, if thou canst hear the 
wa 

Of maidens martyred by the turbaned 
crew, 

Whose tenderest mercy was the sword that 


slew, 
And lift no hand to wield the purging flail ? 
We deemed of old thou held’st a charge 
from Him 
Who watches girdled by His seraphim, 
To smite the wronger with thy destined 


rod, 
Wait’st thou His sign ? Enough, the sleep- 
less cry 
Of virgin souls for vengeance, and on high 
The, generis blackness of the frown of 





CRAVEN ENGLAND. 
Never, O craven England, nevermore 
7 “ee of generous effort, righteous 
aim 
Betrayer of a people, know thy shame! 
Summer hath passed, and Autumn’s 
threshing floor 
Been winnowed; Winter at Armenia’s 


oor 
Snarls like a wolf, and still the sword and 


ame 

Sleep not; thou only sleepest; and the 
same 

Cry unto Heaven ascends as heretofore ; 

And lost in ease, there’s noble vigor spent, 

ae by no clarion blowing loud and 
wide, 

Startled by hauntings of no inward wraith, 

Behold thy sons, most miserably content 

To sit among the shards of broken faith, 

And by the ruins of forgotten pride. 





THE PRICE OF PRESTIGE, 


You in high places; you tbat drive the 
steeds 

Of Empire; you that say unto our hosts, 

‘*Go thither,” and they go; and from our 


coasts 
Bid sail the squadrons, and they sail, their 


eeds 

Shaking the world: lo! from a land that 
pleads 

For mercy where no mercy is, the ghosts 

Look in upon you faltering at your posts— 

Upbraid you parleying’ while a People 


leeds 
To death. What stays the thunder in your 
hand ? : 
A fear for England? Can her pillared fawe 
Only on taith forsworao securely stand, 
On faith forsworn that murders babes and 


men ? 
Are such the terms of Glory’s tenure ? 


en 
Fall ber accursed greatness, in God’s 





name! 
HOW LONG ? 
Heaped in their ghastly graves they lie, the 
reeze 


Sickening o’er fields where others vainly 
wa. 

For burial; and the butchers keep high 
state 

In silken palaces of perfumed ease. 

The panther of the desert, matched with 


these, 

Is pitiful ; beside their lust and hate, 

Fire and the plague winds are compas- 
sionate, 

And soft the deadliest fangs of ravening 


seas, 

How long shall they be borne? Is not the 
cup 

Of — yet full? Doth devildom still 
ac 

Some consummating crown, that we hold 


c 

The scourge, and in Christ’s borders give 
them room ? 

How long shall they be borne, O England ? 


Dp. 
Tempest of God, and sweep them to their 
doom! 
—WILLIAM WATSON’s “ The Purple East.’ 


Blood is the true foundation of good health, stron 


nerves, vigor and vitality. Good blood and go 
health are given by 
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| A big wash looks discouraging. 


But when you have the right weapon p 
to attack the great stack of soiled 
, — with, the battle is half won 


! Sunlight 
| Soap | 


is the weapon to nse. It will make 
. that big wash look like a pile of 4 
driven snow. 
All the sheets and blankets as well 
as the delicate fabrics will be saved 
by Sunlight Soap, and there won’t 


=~ 


be any tearing or ripping, because 
you don’t have to rub, 


Less Labor 
% Greater Comiort 7 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N. ¥ 




















There are many imitators 
. butonly one genuine 


sLiehig COMPANY'S; 
Extract of Beef 


You can know it by the sig- 
nature, in blue, on every jar: 















































































Unscrupulous 
Merchant 


who tries to make you believe 
some Other skirt binding is as 


good as . g, Mi 


_» a 
pace mar 


ac orsTene® “ 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
should be taught a lesson— 
buy it elsewhere. 
Look for «* S. H.& M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples showing labels and materials, 
tothe S H. &M.Co.. P. O. Pox 699, New York Citv. 
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CHILDREN 


ISHOULD EAT BREAD 


made from the Franklin Mills 
Fine Flour 
of the Entire Wheat. 


i} DR. GAILLARD, of New York, says: 
i) To use white flour, from which the viuten 
as been removed, is foolish and needless.” 


port, N. Y., is the best cereal food. This 
flour of the Whole Wheat is the Nutrient % 
par excellence, and should supplant the 
pe en og AR, Ay (which contains a 
‘ nd is consequently imper- 
fect as food) in our daily consumption. 


Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., wae 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
lt bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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FLAVOR 


For Soups Siuces: etc. 
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the best when cooks use pure, rich Extract 
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. Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


Write to The CupArYy PHARMACEUTICAL Oo., 
South Omaha, Neb., for free copy of “Ranch 

Book” and enclose 4 cents in stamps for 
sample. 
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Your drinking water 
should be—may be, if you 
use a “Crystal Fount- 
ian’’ Germ-proof Filter. 
A porous rock tube filter 
with a perfect automatic 
cleaner. Send for a book, 
free by mail, and learn 
all about it. Also Gravity 
Filters, in which we use 
the Crystal Fountain 
Rock Tube. 

THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO., 
Filter Dept. 'E.” Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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in time. Sold by druggists. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hinta, suggestions or. information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
este.d] 


CALIFORNIA DRY LAND EXPER- 
IMENT GROWTHS. 


BY M. E, BAMFORD, 











THER: is a good deal of dry land in Cali- 
fornia, and experiments have been tried 
with a number of growths to see what can 
be successfully raised in such districts. 

Japanese wheat grass (Agropyrum Ja- 
ponicum) is a drouth resisting plant that 
came to California from New Zealand, the 
grass having been introduced there from 
Japan. In 1890, Mr. Wickson, of the Uni- 
versity of California, called this ‘a grass 
new to science and to cultivation on this 
continent.’”?’ The Domain Curator at Auck- 
land, Mr. W. Goldie, on application from 
the California State University, had in 1886 
sent seed here. The ‘‘ Japanese wheat 
grass” has had a fine reputation for hardi- 
ness in New Zealand, and experiments were 
begun here, seed being first distributed in 
California ian 1839. The Japanese grass has 
been tried in Siskiyou, Humboldt, Mendo- 
cino, Lake, Napa, Butte, Nevada, Contra 
Costa, Alameda, Fresno, San Luis Obispo, 
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Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, and 
San Diego counties. In so large a territory, 
embracing counties from the northern to 
the southern limits of the State, the opin- 
ions of the California experimenters varied. 
One experimenter at Fresno declared that 
the Japanese wheat grass seemed to have 
‘the lives of acat,” and he thoughtit would 
make fine pasture on hill lands. He had 
sown his seed under a live-oak tree, where 
the Japanese grass germinated ; but he re- 
ported it was so “‘ eaten down by ‘ varmints’ 
that it did not head.” He thought during 
the summer that the grass was dead, but it 
started up when the fall rains came. A 
woman in San Diego County reported that 
her Japanese wheat grass grew finely on a 
loamy hillside; but in July there came so 
hot a spell of weather that cherries were 
cooked on the trees, and the Japanese grass 
was ‘“‘burned up completely.” Evidently 
there is a limit to the endurance of Japan- 
ese grass. One man in Lake County said 
that the grass did not do well on very dry 
land without irrigation. At two other 
places in San Diego County the Japanese 
wheat grass dried out, tho at Elsinore the 
grass had promised well. In Butte County 
the grass did well, tho rabbits were very 
fond of it. In Nevada County, the Japan- 
ese grass, sown in January, grew two and 
a half feet high and bore seed without ir- 
rigation. Japanese wheat grass is still 
offered by the University as a dry land 
grass for California. 

An herb of the Malva family, called 
“Elliott’s sida,” a native of the Southern 
States, has been recommended by the Uni- 
versity of California as a ‘browsing 
plant” for waste places, tho it does not 
succeed everywhere. In Contra Costa 
County a gentleman reported of Elliott’s 
sida that it made a good growth on sandy 
soil, the growth, however, being woody 
and ‘‘too hard and tough for good pasture 
except for sheep and goats.” Another 
man in the same county met with failure 
with his sida. In San Diego County, at 
Fallbrook, Elliott’s sida came up thickly 
on granitic soil on a hillside. Rabbits, rats 
and squirrels were reported to feed on the 
plant continuously. The sida was green 
in December at the time the experimenter 
reported, averaged eight inches high and 
was full of seeds. In Madera County the 
summer heat (of 110° or 112° in shade) did 
not seem to hurt the sida. Slight irriga- 
tion was used in this instance, and the 
plant remained green through the summer, 
showing no signs of wilting. 

Esparcet, or saiafoin (Onobrychis sativa) 
is a kind of clover that has been said to 
have succeeded in dry lands in the State of 
Nevada. Esparcet has not been altogether 
successful in California. The University 
inclines to the opinion that esparcet, as a 
whole, Has been a disappointment here. 
One gentleman in Kern County found that 
bis esparcet did best when near plenty of 
water. He stated that it grew on the 
inside of ditch banks at the water line, and 
where the water was continually running. 
It was only in such places that he could 
make the esparcet grow, which is a poor 
recommendation for a plant that has been 
claimed to grow in places too dry for 
alfalfa. In Trinity County, Cal., esparcet 
did poorly, tho it grew in Butte and Lake 
counties. In drift sand in Contra Costa 
County the esparcet smothered and did not 
grow strongly. In Tulare County one year 
esparcet grew eight inches high, and the 
experimenter reported that the grasshop- 
pers appeared and ate the leaves and stalks 
and “started in on the ‘button,’ which 
appears at the surface of the ground.” 
Naturally, the esparcet died. A doctor of 
Lake County reported: ‘‘Esparcet does 
nothing with us as expected. With irriga- 
tion it only attained a hight of fourteen 
inches, while alfalfa was three feet.”’ Sain- 
foin is said to be from two Latin words 
meaning ‘‘sound hay”’; but this-particular 
variety of sainfoin, esparcet, it would seem, 
is not so much to be depended on for 
“sound hay” in California as are some 
other plants. 7 

The hairy flowered paspalum (Paspalum 
dilatatum), the many-flowered millet grass 
(Milium multifiorum), the awnless Brome 
grass (Bromus inermis), and the tall oat 
grass (Arrhenatherum avenaceum), are 
among the ‘‘dry land grasses” offered by 
the State University in addition to the 
forage plants, the ‘flat pea’’ and sacaline 
for the same districts, altho the University, 
in offering these grasses and forage plants 
to the Californians, states that it does not 
present any of the plants as fully satisfac- 
tory on dry lands, some experimenters ex- 
pecting plants to succeed in places that are 
really desert. The University has found 
that the plants that best endure arid condi- 
tions are usually coarse plants, ‘“‘chiefly 
valuable because they accept conditions 


which finer plants reject’’; yet even these 
coarser plants ‘*‘ have their limits of endur- 
ance,for heat and drouth may besoextreme 
and protracted that they fail.” 

Of hairy-flowered paspalum the Univer- 
sity sent out 210 ounces of seed in 1886-91, 
and 64 ounces in 1891-’92, 

The carob tree of South Europe and Asia 
Minor is a valuable tree for the dry section 
of California, if the carob will do well here. 
It has not been largely cultivated yet, but 
has been sent out by the University and 
tried in different sections of the State. In 
1890 a gentleman in San Diego County, 
California’s southern most division,reported 
that his carob trees seemed to be entirely 
hardy. His largest one was then eight or 
ten feet high. All his carob trees had lived. 
They were on high land, and he had given 
them no water or cultivation. Altho carob 
trees in Los Angeles County, after enduring 
two winters, were killed in the heavy frost 
of another winter, yet further north, in 
Santa Clara County, carob trees were 
reported one year as not affected by frost. 
In Sonoma County, however, five carob 
trees that had done well and grown about 
two feet, were killed by cold weather, as 
were carob trees in Yuba County. The 
University ‘‘ Report’ of 1890 said : 

“No tree distributed by the stations is more 
likely to make a popular shade and ornamental 
tree for dry, rocky situations than is the true 
carob of Southern Europe and Asia Minor. 
Aside from the fruit, whose well-attested eco- 
nomic value ought to induce much planting, 
the tree is of striking and attractive appearance. 

. Its culture, however, will not become 
general until after that of the olive and the fig, 
which offer better returns.” 

In 1890-’91, 136 carob trees were sent out 
by the State University. 

A second kind of saltbush (Atriplex 
leptocarpa) has been sent to California by 
Baron von Mueller, since the first variety 
of Australian saltbush (A. semibaccatum) 
has proved so valuable in California for 
alkali lands. So successful has been the 
first variety of Australian saltbush, that 
in a Bulletin issued by the California State 
University in November, 1895, P rofessor- 
Wickson says of the adaptation of this salt- 
bush for growth on soils too alkaline for 
any other useful growth : 

“So strongly are owners of alkali lands im- 
pressei with this fact that thousands of acres 
will be sown this winter. Enthusiastic corre- 
spondents write us that the trial and announce- 
ment of the suitability of this plant are worth 
more to California than all the money the 
University Experiment Stations have cost from 
their beginning. The introduction of the plant 
to owners of waste alkali landsis certainly one 
of the most striking achievements in our long- 
continued policy of trial and distribution of 
economic plants.” 

Horses, sheep, cattle and hogs eat saltbush 
No, 1, horses and cattle eating it in parts of 
three to one of common hay. 

Saltbush No. 2 is a native of East Aus- 
tralia, and the University of California 
states that this second variety is reported 
to stand much drouth and to be valuable 
as stock feed. 

The flat pea (Lathyrus sylvestris), found 
growing wild in Northern Europe, is recom- 
mended by the California University as a 
plant not succeeding in the presence of the 
greatest heat and drouth, but still included 
under the dry land forage plants, as it 
maintains a heavy growth when very little 
moisture is obtainable. The University has 
analyzed the plant with the result that the 
flat pea has shown itself highly nutritive. 
In the Berkeley locality the flat pea keeps 
green all summer without irrigation. The 
flat pea grows in the form of a thick mat, 
and, if cut, a second growth will start im- 
mediately. The United States Department 
of Agriculture first sent the flat pea to 
California ; and it is thought that the seed 
from which plants were raised at Berkeley 
was some of the *‘ Wagner seed,”’ Professor 
Wagner, of Teck, having collected seed of 
the wild flat pea of Europe and having for 
ten years improved the plant by cultiva- 
tion. A man whotried the flat pea in Napa 
County, Cal., stated that he was much 
pleased with it. His flat peas were planted 
on adobe land and had no care. In Madera 
County an experimenter reported : 

* Flat pea in our dry and hot location ke pt 
green all summer; but the heat was too great 
for it todo its best. The under leaves turned 
yellow, and it stopped growing. The soil is 
granitic, and a little irrigation was given.” 

In Santa Cruz County a woman reported 
that the flat pea roots all lived and grew 
all summer without watering. 





WE have proved that by using electric 
light during the daytime we can produce 
lilies fully two weeks before those that 
are grown under natural conditions. The 
effect is fully as marked in the case of let- 
tuce, but we found that electricity is a 

itive detriment to as.—Professor 

ALEY, of Cornell University. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES Fo 
SPRING OF 1896. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








THE advantage of surrounding our homes 
with flowers has not always been placed on 
the right basis. Of late a good deal of em- 
phasis is placed on the sanitary valine of 
floriferous plants and trees. It is probable 
that some flowers have a relation to specia] 
individuals that is not wholesome. But 
every one finds some flowers that are pecul- 
iarly grateful in odor. Civilization leads 
us to depreciate the relative value of the nose 
among the senses; it is, however, a true 
guide as to what is helpful. Flowers are 
sweet and delightful because the infinites- 
imal molecules that produce the sensation 
that we call smell are beneficial to us. It 
is a good thing, therefore, to have plenty of 
flowering shrubs and trees. The wild gra pe 
among vines is one of the most useful on 
the house verandas. Roses and lilies are 
generally pleasing ; and some of the very 
minute flowers with spicy fragrance are 
very medicinal and healing. Odors bottled 
are used to relieve headache and nausea, 
The odoriferous shrubs are valued for simi- 
lar purposes. Animals are sensitive in the 
same way that we are. Cats roll in an 
ecstasy on bruised catmint or catnip. I 
should recommend fruit trees above all 
others about a house. Live in an orchard 
ifyoucan. Next to the trees of the Rosaces 
family plant the lindens ; they are delicious 
and wholesome. America has no finer home 
tree than the basswood. 

The great value of flowering plants in 
the house is not fully understood. It is not 
the foliage but the flowers that have a san- 
itary effect. These develop ozone in large 
quantities and are thus anti-malarious. 
This can be tested by noting the effect pro- 
duced by smelling of an orange flower ora 
rose ora lily. There should, of course, be a 
selection made, as some varieties have aspe- 
cial effect on special persons ; indeed, this is 
one of the most curious of phenomena: that 
which is wholesome to one is poison to an- 
other. Very many cannot endure a hya- 
cinth flower inthe room. Sickness is ab- 
normal, and it develops abnormal states. 
Among the plants most easily grown in 
winter for perfume is the yellow day lily, 
several of the tea roses, jessamine, Liliwm 
candidum, and the Easter lily, the dwarf 
Otaheite orange, mignonet and heliotrope ; 
or better yet, small lilac bushes, and the 
yellow flowering currant, or ribes. These 
last fill the house with fragrance. There 
should be great precaution in potting plants 
for the house to have the dirt composed of 
thoroughly rotted material, with sand. 
Decomposing vegetable matter may be very 
deleterious to the health of human beings. 
It is not the plant but the dirt that does 
mischief, especially after watering. The 
pots should also be very thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Mr. Meehan, who is so well known to THE 
INDEPENDENT, has a kind word in his 
Monthly for carpet gardening. It is, he 
thinks, admissible in public parks and city 
grounds which are used mainly for car- 
riages, and when the effect to be produced 
is a rapid and transient one. But he does 
not fail to accord hearty approval to the re- 
action from all this fussing and shearing in 
our home yards and gardens, where we are 
to look for pleasure in the study of 
growtb, and in the changes produced by the 
days and seasons. The carpet bed is the 
same old story day after day, until it is no 
more seen than a clock is heard. I have 
noticed the owners of a very costly bit of 
this sort of work, really very bright people, 
and they are losing all taste for nature. A 
real garden is one where the owners and 
friends will find it pleasant to walk, sit and 
read. In itthey will find a vast amount to 
brighten the hours and give topics for con- 
versation. On the whole, the old fashioned 
garden—improved, istheideal. In that the 
first thought was something sweet to smell 
of. The pinks and cinnamon roses and 
daffodils and hyacinths and lilacs and 
syringas (mock oranges) kept a rich per- 
fume about the house. Ido not remember 
but one flower in the dear old home garden 
that was not meant for the nose—that was 
the big red peony; yes, there were bache- 
lor’s buttons, and love-in the mist, whose 
perfume I have at least forgotten. I re- 
member with the freshness of yesterday the 
wholesome fragrance that filled the whole 
garden from the “ sturtions,’* or as we nuwW 
call them, nasturtiums; these followed in 
long rows all about the formal vegetable 
beds. Can our scientists show a more curi- 
ous case of heredity than the adoption in 
this country of the English spaded gardens ? 
What a vast amount of useless work was 
spent on the vegetable garden, instead of 
taking a horse and plow. Just so the 
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mothers kept up for two"hundred years the 
English flower “‘ border.”’ In the old coun- 
try it was all there was room for ; but here 
it was toil untold, and uselessly bestowed. 
Bat the first thing a visitor had to do was 
to walk from the little yard gate through 
narrow borders of pink to the front door 
and the big knocker. It is not worth our 
while to go back to borders; but it will 
well pay us to go back from mere show to 
sweetness. The coleus has had its day. It 
never was as pretty as white clover, and it 
never gave an ounce of honey, or greeted 
any one with a puff of friendly fragrance. 
Sweet peas have been a great blessing. The 
boom isa good one. But plant more nas- 
turtiums. Plant them everywhere. The 
greatest pity is that gladioluses and cannas 
are not odoriferous. But we are getting 
varieties that approach fragrance. So with 
chrysanthemums. Until these can be made 
more companionable, I believe in holding 
fast to pinks, lilies, roses, and sweet peas 
and nasturtiums. 

The carnation .is, I am glad to see, to be 
the boom for 1896. It isa wonderful flower, 
but has not yet with all its glory seen its 
best days. Of the new sorts I note Brides- 
maid, a pure pink of extra size; Triumph, 
a pink with gellow tints; Jubilee, a grand 
scarlet, and a very fine white with the bad 
name of Armazindy. 

Best for everybody to cultivate is the 
clove carnations, or clove pink, or as it is 
sometimes named the Pink. This is a 
thoroughly hardy carnation, growing in 
tufts and bearing no end of the most exqui- 
sitely sweet flowers. I have no pink to 
compare with it. I find great difficulty in 
securing first-rate seed. Twenty-five years 
ago I had acollection that was unsurpass- 
ed. The seed sent me now produces mostly 
single flowers and of plain colors ; brt they 
are sweet. I should be glad enough to get 
as compensation for this article some really 
first-class clove pink seeds. The sweet-wil- 
liam ranked in olden days very high in all 
flower gardens, and was mostly prized for 
its delicate perfume. The improved sorts 
do not seem to me to be so sweet, but per- 
haps they are. 

CLInTON, N. Y. 


_ 





RECENT ADVANCES IN RURAL 
EDUCATION. 





BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF, 





THE enthusiasm with which the Farmers’ 
Institutes have been welcomed all over the 
country, has clearly shown that the rural 
population is ready and anxious for instruc- 
tion. If country schools have been on the 
decline, it must be from other causes then 
that the people do not desire knowledge. 
Where the people feel that the instruction 
is worth having, they make creditable ex- 
ertions to secure it. The feeling is now 
becoming common that a good general edu- 
cation is as valuable to country boys and 
girls as itis for the children in towns and 
cities; and if this education is to be ob- 
tained, the schools must be improved. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature, at its last 
session, passed laws authorizing the estab- 
lishment, at the public expense, of rural 
high schools and libraries in each town- 
ship of the State. At present this remains 
optional with the people; but in all proba- 
bility the next Legislature will make ap 
propriations to these schools, which will 
cause their general establishment in a few 
years. To make these high schools asuccess, 
the experiment is being made in several 
counties of transplanting the pupils toa 
school in a central portion of the township. 
Some opposition is being met with, as is to 
be expected with any new movement; but 
success will crown the effort. The high 
school and the public library are both 
bound to come in Pennsylvania at an early 
date. 

The agricultural colleges have also awak- 
ened to the need of reaching the farmers in 
much larger numbers than was once 
thought necessary. The first movement in 
this direction was in the establishment of 
courses of study covering two years, then 
one year, then six months, and finally short 
Practical courses of six weeks. This ena- 
bled the colleges to reach and influence 
many young people, still thousands could 
not be induced to attend a course of only 
six weeks’ duration. To meet this class, 
the Pennsylvania State College has inau- 
gurated Chautauqua courses in agriculture, 
and placed their organization in the hands 
ofa capable officer who is visiting all the 
Counties of the State, and in vigorous ad- 
dresses trying to arouse the people to the 
importance of educational problems. 

Cornell University has, however, taken 
an advance step in inaugurating ‘“‘ Univer- 
sity Extension Work in Horticulture.’’ 





THE INDE 


Beginniag at theclose of 1894, in all five 
schools of horticulture have been held, with 
an enrollment of 58, 113, 62, 45 at the dif- 
ferent schools. The day sessions were 
given to specific instruction in particular 
subjects. In the evenings popular illus- 
trated lectures were given. The lecturers 
questioned the students on each lecture, 
and the students in turn were permitted to 
question the lecturer. From a prospectus 
we quote: 


“Each day’s session will be opened with a 
lesson on observation. Students will be given 
specimens, as indicated in the program, and ten 
minutes will be allowed for examination of 
them. The students will then be questioned as 
to what they have seen. 

“Students should provide themselves with 
notebook and pencil. 

* Roll will be called immediately upon the 
hour set for meeting. 

“Printed synopses of the day’s lectures will 
be distributed to students. 

“Read up on the subject under discussion 
before you come to the meeting. You will then 
get more out of the instruction.” 


The full program for this meeting was as 
follows: 
“ MONDAY, DECEMBER 30TH. 


“2 p.m. Observation on Pollen. ‘Pollen: 
What It Is and What It Does,’ by E. J. Durand, 
Instructer in Botany in Cornell University. 
Illustrated by charts, and pollen under the mi- 
croscope. : 

“7:30 p.m. Address: ‘How Plants Obtain 
{heir Nitrogen,’ by George F. Atkinson, Pro- 
fessor of Cryptogamic Botany, Cornell Uni- 
versity; with lantern views. 


“TUESDAY, DECEMBER 318T. 


**10 a.m. Observation of Insects. ‘Insects; 
How They Live, Grow and Multiply,’ by M. V. 
Slingerland, Assistant Entomologist to the Ex- 
periment Station, Cornell University. Illus- 
trated by specimens, charts, and papier-maché 
models. 

“2 P.M. Observation upon Soils. * Stock, Silos 
and Soiling for Fruit Growers,’ by I. P. Rob- 
erts, Director of the College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 

“7:30 p.m. Address: ‘The American Boy,’ 
by Professor Roberts. 


“ New YEAR’s Day. 

*10 a.m. Observation upon Knot-holes. 
Philosophy and Practice of Pruning.’ 

“2 P.M. Observation upon Black Currants of 
the Shops. * Flower-growing for Amateurs,’ by 
Ernest Walker, Fiorist, New Albany, Ind. 

**7:30 p.m. Address: *‘ History of Grape grow- 
ing in America,’ by L. H. Bailey; with lantern 
views. 


‘The 


“THURSDAY, JANUARY 2D. 

“10 A.M. Observation upon Figs. ‘* Vegetable 
Gardens under Glass,’ by W. M. Munson, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture, Agricultural College of 
Maine; with photographs and samples of the 
vegetables. 

“2pP.m. Observation upon Potatoes. ‘Potato 
Blight and Potato Rot,’ by E. G. Lodeman, In- 
structor in Horticulture, Cornell University ; 
with specimens.” 

The above program gives an idea of the 
quality and amount of work done in a four 
days’ session. It is all work properly be- 
longing to the University Extension move- 
ment. It is all calculated to arouse think- 
ing and observation on the part of the stu- 
dents. This is its purpose. That it will 
produce results of great value cannot be 
doubted. 

A plan, apparently like that of thes, 


PENDENT 


schools of horticulture has beex adopted by 
the Committee for the Promotion of Ag- 
riculture for New York, of which the Hon. 
Geo. 'T. Powell is director. It is reported to 
be the plan of the committee to move from 
town to town until the whole State has been 
covered. A practical and well-educated 
farmer is to act as advance agent. He will 
visit each town in advance of the school 
and will ascertain its conditions, special 
industries, character of soil, etc.; and from 
this information the lecturers will be able 
to make up a more valuable program for 
each town. Each school is to be from two 
to four days in duration ; and it will be the 
aim to conclude it by the formation of a 
permanent organization or reading club. 

In Pennsylvania the New Department of 
Agriculture, under its able Assistant Sec- 
retary, Prof. J. H. Hamilton, is planning a 
somewhat similar campaign, the intention 
being to carry the Institute into every 
township in the State. In Ontario, for 
some years, a traveling Dairy School has 
been meeting with deserved success. A 
dairy expert, with all the needed apparatus, 
moves from town to town, giving practical 
lessons in the care of cattle, milk, cream, 
butter and cheese. This school is needed in 
all the Northern States. A school for the 
training of roadmakers is also urgently 
needed in every American State. There is 
no valid objection to be urged agairst such 
schools, one in each county. Instruction 
on roadmaking could be given to young 
men, and those showing themselves com- 
petent should receive certificates. From 
these persons road masters or supervisors 
could be drawn. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 








Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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know the value of t ; 
a tasty and appetizing food —that s/ays © 
tasty. Here’s the value of ¢ 


SOMATOSE BISCUIT, © 


containing ro per cent. SomATOSE, a dry extract { 
of meat, for dysp — and convalescents, made 
3 by the American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
ew York. Somatoss Biscurts are easily di- : 
gested, increase the appetite, restore strength, 
<3 increase the weight. 
ot ete w 000. sts. pu tence ently 
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ut | do not like to be without your remedy. 
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are more easily prevented than cured—both i 

yield to Booth’s ‘‘ Hyomet,’’ the Australian +» 
! ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Hay é 
| Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc., which 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” 





Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y., 
Suly 31, 1895. 
Inclosed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles 
lam entirely cured of Hay Fever, 
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MRS. R. A. LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower Cottage. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and Es 


: i destroys the germs which cause disease in the © 


Mei| respiratory organs. f 
| Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and after per- zp 
| meating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled = 
through the nose. 
A inhale, and gives immediate relief. 
ie) & Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete in Sealed 
|| Case (see cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of 
|i the United States ; consisting of pocket inhaler, 
hemi] made of deodorized hard rubber (beautifully 
HH peeees), a botttle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 
} ll directions for using. 
wii] tical, send your address; my pamphlet shall 
t } prove thet Hyomei does cure. 
y Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York = 
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Perfect Cure.» 


- From childhood I was troubled 
landular swelling, and was 
from scrofulous sores on 


my body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
e 


a@ perfect cure.’’— Mrs. 
Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. @ 











HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p»tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month........ $ 2 | Six months........$1 50 

Three months..... 75| Nine months...... 2 2 

Four months..... 1 00 | One year.......0++- 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one SUDSCTIDET......sceseeeeeee $5 00 

One year each to two subscribers.......+++- 5 00 

Three years to one subscriber... ...s0+-s+sees 7 00 


Three subscribers one year each........-+++ 7 


Four years to one subscriber........sseesees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year Cacb..........006 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.....--++-+sesee 1 00 
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In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. . 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
‘6 TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York City. 





Acker, Merrall & Condit, 
Cogyios: Bt, gut Wrest Brondvers.g'°° 
Wsee ata tte. New vet City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Sampies sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list. 


STEIN WAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright ard 

uare Pianos, all warranted like their new 

anos. Aiso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at ow figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 
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Barber, barber, shave a pig! 
How many hairs 
will make a wig? 
Four and twenty will be right— 
If CUPID Hair-Pins hold them 
tight. 


It’s in the TWIST. 






By the makers 
of the famous DELONG 
Hook and Eye. 


—_—_ 








Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
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wae HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 
nsmeeecx is always interested in having painting 
one Pittsburgh done, and the great variety of shades 
F. e ° ° 
Pittsburgh. | OF combinations which can be produced by 
ANCHOR . 
ECKSTEIN fonda. 1 the use of 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY > d 
sn! \Pure White Lea 
JEWETT 
ULSTER | and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
por opportunity to exercise her judgment and 
SOUTHERN PP y cis juag: 
SHIPMAN } chicago. taste and secure the best and most durable 
COLLIER paint. The brands shown in list are genu- 
wre wiser is. toni | ine. For colors use the NatTionaL LrEap 
commen Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No 
soun.tzwiseszos.co/ trouble to make or match a shade. 
MORLEY a Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM ian Titles designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL F , upon application to those intending to paint. 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD Co., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway. New York, 
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No. 450, Cut-under Surrey, 


Price, $135. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, light 
weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-hottom Surrey, 
Price, $125. 
Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds 


of Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, 
etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 
200 feet east of Broadway. 








See that curve ? 


KEATING, 


The wheel with no temper rufflers. None 
of the little breaks and bothers to ruffle a 
rider’s mind. 


Don't think all wheels are alike. Sample the 
KEATING fascination. 
Art Catalogue. 


W. S. MALTBY, 


1 Park Place, New York. 





Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five 
yearsin every section of the country with the 
most satisfactory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or 
buildings, send for sample card of beautiful 
tints and testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


38 Burling Slip, New York. 





competent 
WANTED eras 
omen,Mep, 
Girls or Boys} 
town in the U.S. to get 
orders for our celebra goods 
LIBERAL T ; N- 
COMES. BIG PRESENTS with 
every sale. Good Teas and Cof- 
ees, 25c. per pound. Send this ad. 
Best Iniported Tee, any kind, and fall particdiars. Te 
™ . any »an rs. I. 
THE GKEAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 

41 anu 5&3 Vesey Street. New York, P. O. Box 289. 












ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
- TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Enough 


VIM 


TIRES ™ 
DON’T 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 


EDWIN C, BURT &CO,, 


Sapir. and Dealers 


smn © Sun 
oy SHOES 
Cialag Stamp AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.234 8t.,N.Y. 
The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt. Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 


shoe. Catalogues sent 
= on application. 
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House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


NEW YORK. 
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Where something serviceable ag 
well as stylish in appearance is re- 
quired, there is displayed at “the 
Linen Store” a large number of the 
satisfactory sorts of 
fabrics for out - of - 
door Occasions. 
Linens and the heay- 
ier sorts of cottons 
for gowns meant to 
Registered Trademark, stand the test of 
. “general wear,” and 
very many beautiful thin fabrics for 
afternoon féte and other dressy out- 
door occasions. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER HOMES 
w VERMONT, 4°92 on rae suores 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and aseneey unsurpassed. Prices from 
$5 b pee week upwards, 
ailed free, on receipt of four cents postage, 
on application to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS.W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A.,353 Broadway,N.Y. G. P. A.,St. Albans,Vt. 
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Don’t Make Summer Plans 


... Without considering... 


Chautauqua | 


1,400 feet above the sea. Pure water. 
Perfect Sanitation. Charming social 
life. Twelvesummerschools. Seventv- }§ 
two instructors. Public lectures, con- § 
certs, readings and entertainments. 
Something to interest every body,young 
orold. Beautifulcountry. Fine Boat- 
ing, bathing, wheeling, tennis, base-ball, 
gol, etc. Excellent board and lodging 
tom $5 per week. Send for schedule 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N.Y, 
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Summer in the Country. 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy? 

If so. send 6 cents for postage. or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT 85 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware coun- 
ties, on the main line and branchesof the New York, 
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1.323 Broadway, 737 6th av., 
West 125th st. 251 Columbus av., 92 East I4th st. 





THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
Traws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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TRAVEL. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIO, the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing 
under the American Flag. Leaves New York June 
2ith °9, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, Stop- 
ping at Bodo to witness the total eclipse of the suD. 
Lectures on astronomy by leading astronomers en 
route. 

European tours June 6th and July Ist. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO; 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 
306 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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